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DEAR  SIR  EDWARD, 

I  am  proud  of  the  privilege  of  dedicating  this  volume 
of  Yorkshire  "  Notes "  to  one  who  has  been  so  long  identified 
with  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and  progress,  socially,  morally, 
educationally  and  religiously,  of  this  great  county. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  watch 
your  public  life  and  steady  adherence  to  principle ;  your  abilities 
as  a  representative  in  Parliament,  of  your  native  town ;  your 
patient  endurance  when  misunderstood  or  misrepresented ;  your 
integrity,  fearlessness,  and  conscientiousness  as  a  journalist ;  your 
benevolence  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  your  faithfulness  to  all 

the  duties  of  the  Citizen  and  the  Christian. 
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In  all  these  traits  of  character,  your  conduct  has  won  for  you 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society. 

In  common  with  many  thousands  of  your  countrymen,  I 
rejoice  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  should  have  recognized 
your  sterling  worth  and  lengthened  public  services,  by  conferring 
upon  you  such  a  mark  of  Her  Royal  favour  as  will  tend  to  make 
still  to  be  honoured,  a  name  so  dear  and  venerable. 

I  have  thought  it  fitting  to  dedicate  this  work  to  you,  seeing 
that  its  contents  consist  mainly  of  contributions,  which  have  formed 
so  valuable  and  interesting  a  feature  in  the  influential  journal  with 
which  you  have  been  closely  connected  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  the  continued 
esteem  and  respect  which  your  past  career  has  so  worthily  earned, 

I  remain, 
Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM   SMITH. 

Morley,  April  2nd,  1881. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  consists  principally  of  articles  selected  from 
the  "  Local  Xotes  and  Queries"  columns  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  Weekly 
Supplement.  These  contributions  have  been  appearing  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  have  added  much  valuable  information  to  our  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  habits,  customs,  pursuits,  sentiments,  and 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers. 

Having  been  favoured  with  several  most  interesting  original 
contributions,  I  have  as  yet  used  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  articles  in 
;'  Local  Notes  and  Queries,"  and  it  is  my  intention,  should  the  present 
venture  meet  with  the  approval  of  my  subscribers  and  the  public,  to 
issue  another  volume  of  "  Old  Yorkshire"  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  and  subsequently,  a  volume  on  the  first  day  of  March  in  each 
year.  Each  of  these  issues  will  contain  choice  selections  from  the 
Mercury  Supplement,  together  with  original  contributions;  and  the 
series,  will  it  is  hoped,  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  history  of  our 
ancient  county,  and  tend  to  save  from  perishing  much  that  is  eurious, 
valuable,  and  interesting. 

In  order  to  make  the  successive  volumes  of  "  Old  Yorkshire"  as 
interesting  as  possible,  I  shah"  be  glad  to  receive  M3S.  and  other 
communications,  also  gifts  or  loans  of  wood  and  steel  engravings,  as 
well  as  suggestions  from  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  project. 

My  apology  for  undertaking  the  task  of  editing  the  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  repeated  representations  have  been  made  to  me 
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that  something  should  be  done  to  give  the  valuable  "  Notes"  which 
were  appearing  weekly,  more  permanence  than  they  could  possibly 
obtain  in  a  newspaper. 

I  am  wishful  to  make  the  work  a  depository  for  matters  of  interest 
relating  to  the  County,  and  now  that  a  taste  for  Archaeology  is  becoming 
more  general,  I  trust  the  successive  volumes  of  "  Old  Yorkshire  "  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  antiquaries  and  others,  to  place  on  record  any 
remains  of  antiquity  existing  in  their  own  immediate  localities,  or  some 
of  those  numerous  discoveries  in  Topographical  and  Archaeological 
subjects  which  are  made  from  year  to  year,  and  from  want  of  being 
published  are  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  literature  of  this  class  published  at  such  a 
price  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan  class  (which  has  not 
hitherto  been  the  case)  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  present  volume  will  find  its  way  into  the  homes  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  my  fellow-townsmen,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
class  named.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  they  will  become  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  part  of  England  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
birth  or  residence. 

To  those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  in  the  bringing  out  of  the 
present  volume,  as  well  as  to  all  the  subscribers,  I  beg  to  express  my 
most  earnest  and  sincere  thanks.  More  especially  would  I  desire  to 
thank  the  following  gentlemen  for  their  loan  of  engravings  : — The  Rev. 
C.  E.  Camidge,  M.A.,  Thirsk;  Llewelleyn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Derby  ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Harrison  &  Sou,  of  Bingley  ;  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Holroyd,  of  Eldwick,  Bingley. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  my  labour  in  connection  with  this 
book  has  been  mainly  that  of  collating,  arranging,  and  classifying 
what  has  been  written  by  more  competent  hands,  to  whom  belongs 
such  merit  as  the  book  possesses.  Whenever  practicable,  I  have  given 
the  name  of  the  contributor. 

W.    8. 

OSBORNE  HOUSE, 

MORLEY,   NEAR  LEEDS,  April,    1881. 


INTRODUCTION 


A  BOOK  about  Old  Yorkshire  is  sure  to  be  welcome,  especially  to 
Yorkshiremeu  who  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  old  sod.  I  have 
found  such  men  all  over  these  States ;  they  think  of  Yorkshire  with 
the  pride  your  Scot  feels  for  Scotland  ;  will  talk  by  the  day  about  the 
grand  old  county  ;  bring  forth  pictures  of  their  own  town  or  country- 
side that  were  hidden  away  in  their  hearts,  and  dwell  on  them  with  the 
most  tender  and  moving  interest. 

I  was  wandering  through  a  pretty  vale  in  Wisconsin  one  warm 
summer's  day  and  stopped  at  a  farm  for  a  drink  of  milk.  It  turned  out  that 
the  farmer  was  a  Yorkshireman  from  that  same  Rayingham  where  the 
schoolmaster  lived  whose  rhymes  about  all  the  kings  have  been  printed 
in  the  Mercury.  He  had  been  away  from  the  place  more  than  thirty 
years,  but  it  seemed  still  so  near  and  dear  to  him  that  I  was  fain  to 
send  down  to  my  library  for  Poulson's  Holderness,  and  then,  though  it 
was  hi  the  very  heart  of  harvest,  and  he  had  six  weeks  of  time  to  read, 
he  would  sit  up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  poring  over  those 
very  stupid  volumes  with  endless  delight.  I  lent  my  "  Craven "  to 
another  Yorkshireman  from  Burnsall,  who  lingered  over  it  lovingly  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year,  and  then  it  went  to  Milwaukee  to  a  working 
man  from  Hartshead,  who  nourishes  the  same  sweet  passion  for  the  old 
land,  and  there  it  stays  still,  to  my  own  pure  pleasure  as  well  as  that  of 
my  friend,  so,  if  ever  I  take  to  tramping,  as  so  many  thousands  do  over 
here,  to  our  grief  and  shame,  I  shall  just  make  out  where  they  live  who 
come  from  Yorkshire,  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  about  getting  quite  a 
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royal  welcome,  all  the  way  from  Eastport  in  Maine,  to  San  Jose  in 
California,  just  for  talking  in  the  old  dialect,  and  telling  stories  of  the 
queer  old  life. 

I  think  such  books  must  always  be  welcome  too,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  square  of  their  simplicity  and  freedom  from  the 
ponderous  and  learned  dulness  of  the  days  when  such  things  must  be 
printed  in  quartos  and  folios,  and  sold  for  ever  so  many  pounds.  Dear 
old  Tommy  Gent  tried  the  more  popular  method  150  years  ago,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  form  and  cheapness  went,  and  though  he  mingles  many 
things  absurd  and  grotesque,  through  better  work,  there  is  such  a 
quaint  charm  in  what  he  has  done,  together  with  such  a  wealth  of 
gossip  about  everything  that  takes  his  fancy,  that,  while  the  poor  old 
fellow  had  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  no  books  of  the  kind 
now  touching  Yorkshire  are  more  highly  prized,  or  have  risen  so  in 
value,  in  proportion  to  their  original  cost.  And  so  it  must  be  with  all 
those  books  which  are  well  and  faithfully  done.  It  is  cold  comfort,  I 
suppose,  to  tell  those  who  adventure  on  them,  usually  to  their  loss,  that 
if  they  could  only  live  a  hundred  years,  the  adventure  would  pay 
splendidly  ;  it  is  not  cold  comfort  to  tell  them,  if  they  care  at  all  to  be 
remembered  in  a  hundred  years,  that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  such  a 
purpose,  than  to  print  a  sterling  book  about  their  village  or  town  ;  not 
a  mere  hash  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  place  from  Camden 
down,  but  a  genuine  bit  of  work  which  will  contain  a  picture  of  the 
antique  life,  complete  in  itself,  and  then  connected  as  well  with  the  vast 
tides  of  life  which  bear  on  the  nation  from  age  to  age,  and  are  felt  in 
every  corner  and  cranny,  as  the  tides  which  rise  and  fall  at  the  foot  of 
my  street  find  the  obscurest  little  bays  about  Long  Island,  and  are  felt 
within  the  shells  of  the  oysters  that  are  making  haste  to  be  served  at 
our  tables — and  how  good  the  "blue  points"  are,  to  be  sure  !  Such 
books  are  needed  also  to  awaken  an  interest  much  wider  and  deeper 
than  anything  we  can  see  so  far,  and  nowhere  more  surely  than  in  our 
fine  old  county. 

"  Where  did  Ralph  Thoresby  live  ? "  I  said  to  a  man  who  kept  a 
shop  in  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  nine  "years  ago,  as  we  stood  chatting  about 
the  town ;  "he  must  have  lived  very  near  you,  pray  point  out  the 
house."  <;  Thoresby,  Thoresby,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  I  declare  I  don't 
know.  I  have  kept  shop  in  Kirkgate  almost  thirty  years,  and  remember 
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all  the  men  of  any  account,  but  there  has  been  no  Ralph  Thoresby 
among  them.  Do  you  remember  what  line  he  was  in,  sir  ] "  I  believe  I 
said  he  was  in  oil  cake  at  one  time,  and  then  got  me  speedily  away. 
Such  a  man  is  but  the  instance  of  the  utter  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  Yorkshiremen  to  everything  touching  Old  Yorkshire  until  within 
these  few  years.  Ah*  the  castles  and  abbeys  that  were  knocked  to 
pieces  by  Cromwell,  the  most  of  those  you  would  meet  could  tell  you 
forty  years  ago.  They  were  quite  sure  about  Ilkley ;  that  Bolton 
Abbey  stood  a  siege  from  him,  and  that  the  drumsticks  were  somewhere 
round  he  had  used  before  he  took  to  his  guns.  Yet  those  who  cling  to 
the  soil  cherish  first  that  touch  of  dream-like  romance,  away  down  in 
their  hearts,  to  which  the  enchantment  of  the  past  is  most  welcome. 
Those  who  hover  still  about  Towtonfield  can  show  you  how  the  wild  roses 
there  are  blended  with  white  and  red,  and  tell  you,  also,  there  are  none 
like  them  in  England.  I  knew  a  man  some  years  ago  who  lived  in  the 
town  Mr.  Dickens  has  pictured  as  Eden,  at  the  foot  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  ;  he  was  raised  near  the  great  battle-6eld,  and  remembered  how 
old  folks  in  his  day  told  of  that  vast  white  sheet  of  snow  that  fell 
through  that  dire  Palm-Sunday,  and  how  mass  and  evensong  were 
over  hi  Saxton  Church  before  the  worshippers  were  aware  that  Cock- 
beck  was  pouring  blood  into  Wharf e.  Hints  and  touches  of  tradition 
like  these,  however  they  may  have  been  twisted  out  of  true,  show  how 
close  the  common  heart  sleeps  to  the  old  haunts  of  history  and  romance. 
The  peasants  are  shy  of  telling  such  tales  to  the  "  quality,"  but  they 
hold  on  to  them  all  the  same,  and  send  them  down.  The  two  Cromwells 
are  one  now  with  them  ;  he  of  Harry's  day  had  dropped  out  of  their 
reckoning,  and  when,  in  my  childhood,  the  moor-side  farmers  about 
Rockgill  cursed  them  "  aud  Rooamans  "  for  the  road  they  had  made,  and 
hidden  among  the  heather,  to  the  overturning  of  their  loads  of  peat 
on  Blubberhouse  Moor,  they  were  very  apt  to  confound  the  masters  of 
the  world  with  "  them  papishes  "  of  which  you  found  here  and  there  a 
family  staunch  and  true,  ever  since  the  Reformation.  But  there  is  this 
slumbering  love  for  the  old  time  everywhere  among  the  people,  and  it 
only  needs  to  be  -waked  up  and  informed,  to  kindle  in  them  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  kin  to  the  finest,  aud  to  turn  them  into  conservators  of 
such  remains  of  the  ancient  tune  as  are  left.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any- 
thing better  as  a  means  to  this  end  than  the  column  of  "  Local  Xotes 
and  Queries  "  printed  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  from  which  this  book  is  in 
the  main  gathered.  The  boys  and  girls  will  catch  these  stores  of 
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anecdote,  incident,  and  information,  answer  to  them  if  there  is  any 
touch  in  them  of  a  nature  above  "  haver-cake,  bacon,  and  brass  ;  "  find 
how  they  push  back  the  curtains  of  the  past ;  start  their  life  along  the 
lines  which  reach  beyond  the  Conquest,  and  cover  every  hill  and  valley 
with  a  braidery  of  human  interest. 

In  this  country  we  do  far  better  than  you  do  in  Yorkshire,  by  our 
local  history.  There  are  very  few  towns  in  the  north,  certainly,  of 
which  such  a  history  has  not  been  written,  while  New  England  swarms 
with  them.  Some  man  sets  to  work  in  the  newer  towns  and  counties 
of  the  west,  while  the  "  old  settlers  "  are  still  alive ;  gathers  up  the 
early  days  to  the  least  item  of  interest,  and  prints  a  volume  with 
pictures  of  the  old  home-steads  and  portraits  of  the  old  worthies, 
together  with  the  descent  of  their  families.  It  costs  perhaps  a  couple 
of  dollars,  perhaps  one,  and  you  find  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  log  houses 
you  visit.  It  will  be  a  good  stroke  of  work  when  that  is  done  in 
England,  and  especially  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  interest  is  so  thick 
sown  and  replete  with  charm.  And  one  can  hope  that  a  book  like  this, 
so  choice  in  its  matter  and  so  helpful  to  this  end,  will  find  an  eager  and 
instant  welcome,  and  be  one  of  many  devoted  to  some  special  locality, 
or  the  ingathering  of  the  whole  wide  life  of  the  county,  cast  into  such 
a  shape  and  published  at  such  a  price  as  will  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  labourers  and  artisans,  while  they  are  still  welcome  to 
those  to  whom  the  love  of  antiquity  is  like  a  sixth  sense  or  a  second 
nature. 

New  York,  March  1st,  1881.  ROBERT    COLLYER. 
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YORKSHIRE   ANTIQUITIES. 


HOWLEY,   NEAR    LEEDS. 

IOWLEY  (the  field  on  the  hill),  is  undoubtedly  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  is  situate  about  equidistant 
from  the  towns  of  Batley  and  Morley.  There  can  be  little 

doubt  but  that  here,  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  an  edifice  of 

some  importance,  as  at  present  there  may  be  seen  several  sculptural 
stones  of  Saxon  workmanship,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  present  farm  buildings  at  Howley. 

The  earliest  notice  that  I  have  met  with  respecting  Howley  is 
contained  hi  a  "Terrier,''  dated  the  llth  March.  1253,  in  which  the 
tythes  of  corn  of  Hoveleo  (Howley)  are  given  to  the  vicar  of  Batley 
as  a  portion  of  his  living,  hence  we  may  gather  from  this  that  the  state 
of  agriculture  there  was  perhaps  as  flourishing  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  Some  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  present  ruins  of 
Howley  Hall,  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Mirfields. 
How  and  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  Howley  estate,  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  any  authority ;  however,  I  think  it  would  be  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Thoresby,  in  his  "History  of 
Leeds,"  says  that  '•  Robert,  the  son  of  "William,  the  son  of  Adam 
Mirfield,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Hugh  Tong  in 
1445,"  so  that  this  probabh"  would  take  the  Mirfields  as  resident  at 
Howley  back  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  By 
this  marriage  the  Tong  estates  were  brought  to  the  Mirfields,  in  which 
family  they  remained  for  four  succeeding  generations,  and  then  i 
to  the  Tempests  by  the  mamage  of  -Ellenor,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Christopher  Mirfield,  to  Henry  Tempest.  Christopher  Mirfield  died  in 
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1557.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  a  pedigree  of  the 
Mirfield  family,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some  little 
mystery  as  to  how  the  Howley  Manor  came  into  the  possession  of 
Oliver  Mirfield,  who  died  in  1462,  as  in  his  will,  proved  about  the  same 
year,  he  left  the  "Manor  of  Holay"  to  his  son  William,  "when  he 
comes  to  full  age."  Thoresby  says  that  Kobert 
Mirfield,  who  married  Margaret  Tong,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  William  Mirfield,  of  Howley  ;  hence  the 
query  arises,  how  was  it  the  Howley  estate  did  not 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Mirfields  of  Tong? 
Possibly  Robert,  the  son  of  William  Mirfield,  was 
not  his  heir ;  this  being  so,  the  matter  would  be 
cleared  up.  The  estate  then  passed,  says  Smith,  in 
his  "  History  of  Morley,"  unto  the  Saviles,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  Mirfields  to  the  daughter  of 
Arms  of  saviie.  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Sandal.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  first  Savile,  of  Howley,  was  Sir  Robert,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  of  Thornhill,  the  mother  being  Margaret 
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Barkston,  one  of  the  waiting-maids  of  Lady  Savile.  Hunter,  the 
historian,  says  "  In  this  son  centered  the  talent  of  the  family ;  and  it 
was  a  great  object  with  Sir  Henry  to  release  out  of  entail  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  estate,  that  he  might  establish  a  family  in  the  posterity 
of  this  son." 

Sir  Robert  was  married  twice,  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Hussey  ;  and  secondly  to  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Alveray  Copley,  Esq., 
of  Batley  Hall.  He  had  issue  by  his  first  wife,  a  son,  who  became  the 
famous  Sir  John  Savile  ;  and  by  the  second  wife  a  daughter,  Isabel, 
probably  named  after  her  mother,  who  was  married  to  Francis 
Brakenburgh,  Esq.  Sir  Robert  Savile  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
much  interest  in  political  matters,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  come 
across  his  name  in  connection  with  aught  but  that  appertaining  to  the 
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life  of  a  country  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  was  the  founder  of  Howley 
Hall,  and  not  Sir  John,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of 
Leeds  "  Thoresby  in  his  diary,  under  date  July  25th.  1691,  -writes — 
"  I  transcribed  some  inscriptions  upon  several  places  at  the  noble  and 
stately  fabric  of  Howley  Hall,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Savile.  augmented 
by  Sir  John  Savile,  and  finished  by  Sir  Thomas.  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  three 
generations,  though  enjoyed  but  by  one  more,  his  son  dying  without 
issue."  Hence  we  see  that  Sir  Robert  commenced  the  building  of 
Howley  Hall,  but  there  is  nothing  that  will  assist  us  to  fix  the  date 
•when  this  occurred.  In  the  Batley  register  it  is  recorded  that  Robert 
Savile,  of  Howley,  was  buried  there  May  15,  1585,  and  as  at  that  time 
his  son,  Sir  John,  would  be  about  29  years  of  age,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Sir  Robert,  at  his  death,  would  not  be  less  than  fifty,  and  thus  had 
years  sufficient,  which  would  have  allowed  him  not  only  to  build  the 
first  portion  of  Howley  Hall,  but  to  reside  there  for  many  years.  At 
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the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  his  son  Sir  John  succeeded  him,  and  it  can 
only  be  as  father  of  the  latter  that  the  former  can  be  said  to  have  any 
claim  to  be  remembered,  though  I  will  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the 
epitaph  upon  Sir  John,  he,  Sir  John,  is  described  as  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  magnanimous  and  justly-celebrated  hero,  Robert  Savile,  Knight  of 
the  Bath.  With  regard  to  Sir  John  I  cannot.  I  think,  do  better  than 
give  what  was  written  of  him  by  those  who  wrote  his  epitaph,  and 
who,  I  presume,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  know.  The  following  is 
a  translation : — 

"  Here  is  deposited  the  body  of  the  most  honourable  John,  Lord  Savile.  of 
Howley  (son  and  heir  of  the  magnanimous  and  justly-celebrated  hero.  Robert 
Savile,  Knight  of  the  Bath),  who  first  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  most 
illustrious  Charles  Baron  Willoughby,  of  Knaith  and  Parham,  and  Elizabeth, 
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(eldest  daughter  of  the  most  noble  Edward  Cary,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
Master  of  the  Jewel  House  to  Queen  Elizabeth) ;  and  next  married  Catherine, 
relict  of  Lord  Pagett,  who  was  sister  to  Henry  Viscount  Falkland — a  faithful 
counsellor  of  Kings  James  and  Charles,  and  six  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland.  By  these  wives  he  became  allied  to  the  greatest  families  in 
England,  and  was  happy  in  a  numerous  offspring.  After  he  had,  for  many  years, 
effectually  preserved  the  peace  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  being  appointed 
Gustos  Rotulorum  (Keeper  of  the  Rolls)  and  High  Steward  of  the  Barony  of 
Pontefract,  Wakefield,  and  Bradford,  six  times  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county,  and  once  having  his  son  Thomas,  now  Viscount  Savile,  joined  with  him 
in  this  arduous  and  honourable  situation,  his  prudence,  felicity,  and  dignity  being 
at  length  fully  known,  the  most  powerful  Prince  Charles  the  First  created  him 
Baron  of  Pontefract,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Castle  there,  with  the 
title  and  dignity  of  Constable — appointed  him  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  one 
of  the  Privy  Councillors.  Being  advanced  in  years  when  these  dignities  were 
conferred,  and  almost  heaped  upon  him,  he  left  earthly  honours  for  those  of  heaven, 
the  last  day  of  August,  1630,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age." 

Here  we  have  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Sir  John,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  forty  years  of  it  he  was  the  slave  of  his  own  ambition  to 
be  the  ruling  power  in  the  West  Biding,  and  in  his  latter  years  to  outstrip 
the  Went  worths  in  honours.  As  Gustos  Kotulorum  of  the  West  Riding 
and  a  magistrate,  his  conduct  was  so  selfish  and  arbitrary  as  to  produce 
a  letter  of  complaint  against  him  from  Lord  Sheffield,  President  of  the 
North,  to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  give 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  office.  What  were  his  special 
offences  is  not  stated,  but  his  "disorderly  and  passionate  carriage" 
are  spoken  of  in  general  terms.  Whether  guilty  or  innocent,  he  himself 
deemed  it  wisest  to  resign  his  office ;  and  being  allowed  to  nominate  his 
successor — a  permission  which  speaks  loudly  in  his  favour — he  "  out  of 
his  love  "  named  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth.  Sir  John  wrote  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  : — 

' '  Right  Honourable.  Though  out  of  my  duty  and  good  respect  always  borne 
unto  your  lordship,  1  am  very  desirous  to  attend  your  lordship  before  my  going 
out  of  town,  yet  knowing  how  I  march  attired  at  this  present,  and  how  noted 
since  my  last  censure  and  imprisonment,  I  hold  it  good  discretion  to  forbear,  and 
think  that  rather  over  boldness  than  good  manners  to  press  into  your  lordship,  into 
whose  presence,  I  confess,  I  cannot  come  without  blushing  :  not  that  I  am  either 
guilty  in  myself,  or  unsatisfied  in  your  lordship's  justice,  but  to  see  my  discretion 
and  credit  thus  cast  upon  the  rock  by  the  subtile  prosecution  and  injurious  provo- 
cations of  a  malicious  and  mean  adversary,  which  I  could  not  prevent ;  wherefore, 
my  good  lord,  fearing  that  there  is  something  besides  my  own  fault  that  draws  on 
these  troubles,  and  that  the  service  of  forty  years  under  the  late  Queen  of  gracious 
memory,  and  now  under  his  Majesty,  with  my  no  small  charge  and  trouble,  cannot 
gain  any  better  opinion,  but  that  I  am  held  averse  to  his  Majesty's  proceedings, 
and  to  use  my  place  rather  to  execute  my  private  malice  than  public  justice ;  I 
hold  it  wisdom  to  give  way,  and  stubbornness  to  strive  with  these  occasions,  which 
may  daily  draw  on  such  offence.  And,  therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  free  me  of  the  charge  I  hold  in  the  commission,  my  resolution  being  no  more  to 
execute  the  same  ;  but  to  withdraw  myself,  when  I  may  more  peacefully  pass 
this  life  in  expectation  of  a  better  :  thus  craving  pardon  of  your  lordship  for  the 
trouble,  in  all  hnmbleness  I  take  my  leave. 

"  Your  honour's  to  be  commanded, 
"  December  the  6th,  1615."  "Jo.  SAVTLE. 
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The  Chancellor's  endorsement  on  this  letter  is  :  — 

'•  There  is  nothing  but  his  own  fault  and  his  disorderly  and  passionate  carriage 
of  himself  (ill-beseeming  a  man  of  his  place  and  calling)  that  draws  on  these  his 
trouble,  for  which  I  am  sorry  :  and  therefore  I  commend  him  in  making  this  suit, 
the  which  I  had  rather  should  be  done  upon  his  own  request  than  otherwise. 
"  9th  December,  1615."  -Jii.  ELLESMERE,  CA>*C. 

It  is  evident  from  this  endorsement  that  if  Lord  Savile  had 
not  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his  office  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
dismissed.  "'  After  the  disgrace,  however."  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  "he 
lived  fifteen  years  longer,  not  quite  so  mortified  to  the  world  as  he 
professed,  and  at  one  time  intended  to  be.  For  in  this  interval  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  court,  during  which  he  had  many  contests 
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with  Sir  Thomas  "Went worth. "  The  latter,  in  a  letter  dated  "Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Knight,  at  Denton,  December  7th, 
1620.  writes  :  "  I  must  earnestly  move  you  to  make  all  the  streng-th  of 
friends  and  members  you  can,  to  give  all  their  voices  for  us  at  the  next 
election  polling  to  be  on  Christmas  Day.  the  rather  because  that  old 
gallant  of  Hooley  intends  certainly  to  stand,  whom  indeed  albeit  I 
should  lightly  weigh  were  the  matter  betwixt  him  and  me."  Clarendon 
says  respecting  Earl  Straff ord  that  "  his  first  inclinations  and  addresses 
to  the  court  were  only  to  establish  his  greatness  in  the  country,  where 
he  apprehended  some  acts  of  power  from  the  old  Lord  Savile,  who  had 
been  his  rival  always  there,  and  of  late  had  strengthened  himself  by 
being  made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  officer  at  court ;  but  his  first 
attempts  were  so  prosperous,  that  he  contented  not  himself  with  being 
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secure  from  his  power  in  the  country,  but  rested  not  till  he  had 
bereaved  him  of  all  power  and  place  in  court ;  and  so  sent  him  down,  a 
most  abject  disconsolate  old  man,  to  his  country,  where  he  was  to  have 
the  superintendency  over  him,  too,  by  getting  himself  at  that  time 
made  Lord  President  of  the  north."  Wentworth  accepted  the  office 
resigned  by  Sir  John  Savile,  and  fulfilled  it  for  two  years,  apparently 
to  the  general  satisfaction,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  received 
a  curt  note  from  the  King's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  stating 
that  the  King,  having  now  received  Sir  John  Savile  into  favour  again, 
and  he  having  desired  to  resume  his  former  office,  Wentworth  would  do 
well  to  resign  it,  especially  as  Savile  had  voluntarily  given  it  up.  If 
Buckingham  expected  the  facile  obedience  imputed  in  his  note,  he  was 
speedily  undeceived.  Wentworth  declined  to  give  up  the  office,  stating 
that  Savile  had  indeed  resigned  it,  but  only  to  prevent  an  ignominious 
expulsion,  and  placed  the  matter  in  such  an  impressive  manner  before 
Buckingham  that  the  latter  not  only  withdrew  his  request  but  apologised 
for  making  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  enmity  of  the  Saviles 
to  the  Wentworths,  which  not  only  continued  during  the  rest  of  the 
life  of  Sir  John,  but  was  inherited  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  and  carried 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  It  never  ceased  until  the  head  of  Wentworth 
(who  had  become  Earl  Straff ord)  was  taken  off  by  the  public  executioner. 
Sir  John  Savile  was  created  Baron  Savile,  of  Pontefract,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  July  24th,  1628,  and  Thoresby,  in  his  diary,  under  date 
of  July  10th,  1708,  "afternoon,  at  the  importunity  of  Sir  Henry  Piers, 
rode  with  him,  &c.,  to  see  Howley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Savile,  first  alderman  of  Leeds,  whose  patent  for  Baron  Savile,  of 
Pontefract,  was  presented  to  me,  and  made  my  journey  comfortable, 
though  severely  wet." 

Howley  was  sixty  yards  square,  with  an  interior  court,  and  two 
gateways.  On  the  south  side  there  was  a  projecting  centre,  ornamented 
with  columns  and  capitals ;  the  windows  were  large,  and  divided  by 
stone  mullions,  and  cupolas  surmounted  by  weathercocks  rose  amongst 
the  tall  chimneys.  On  the  west  side  there  was  a  fine  bowling  green  ; 
on  the  north  a  parlour  garden;  on  the  east  a  cherry  orchard  with 
many  very  old  trees,  and  on  the  south  a  kitchen  garden.  It  is 
said  that  the  father  of  the  last  Earl  Cardigan  presented  to  his  tenants 
an  engraving  taken  from  an  authentic  painting  in  the  family  collection. 
A  Mr.  Booth,  an  artist,  who  called  on  Thursday,  September  24th,  1712, 
on  Thoresby,  had  lately  drawn  Howley  Hall,  and  probably  this  would 
be  the  painting  in  possession  of  the  Cardigan  family. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  John  Savile,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  Castlebar,  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Sussex.  Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of 
so  ill  a  fame  that  many  desired  not  to  mingle  with  him,  whilst  in  the 
Strafford  correspondence  there  is  a  very  serious  charge  made  against 
him  as  follows ; — "  My  Lord  Savile  hath  had  a  high  and  mighty 
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petition  put  up  against  him  to  the  Lords  by  one  Field,  a  very  honest 
man,  as  I  hear,  and  one  of  your  lordship's  country — one  much  trusted 
by  the  old  Savile  (Lord  John),  This  young  lord  is  charged  by  him 
to  have,  by  the  persuasion  of  one  Shaw  and  Allerton,  gotten  him  to  his 
house,  whither  when  he  came,  he  carried  him  alone  into  his  study, 
shuts  the  door,  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket,  goes  to  a  drawer 
whence  he  takes  out  a  dagger,  which  he  puts  to  his  breast,  and  swears 
by  a  most  fearful  oath,  that  if  he  did  not  presently  sign  and  seal 
that  writing  before  him  he  would  kill  him  in  the  place.  He,  thus 
terrified,  sealed  it.  My  Lord  Savile  then  took  a  book, — which  he 
thinks  was  a  Bible — made  him  lay  his  hands  thereon,  and  swear  never 
to  reveal  it."  Field,  however,  mentioned  it,  and  Lord  Savile  hearing 
of  it,  at  once  started  proceedings  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  ended  in  Field  being  ruined. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Howley  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament 
by  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Lupset,  and  in  June,  1643,  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, the  commander- in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  advanced  to 
Howley,  and  battered  the  Hall  with  two  great  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
place  was  surrendered  in  a  fe\v  days,  and  it  seems  that  on  the  storming 
of  the  HaD.  an  officer  had  given  quarter  to  the  governor  contrary  to 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  orders,  and  having  been  rebuked  by  him  for 
his  humanity,  he  undertook  to  execute  his  orders  ex  post  facto-,  but 
Newcastle  said  "  It  was  ungenerous  to  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood." 

Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Sussex,  died  in  1652,  and  was  probably 
buried  at  Batley  Church,  though  we  are  unable  to  say,  in  consequence 
of  the  burial  register  being  defective  about  this  time.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  was  buried  at  Batley  Church, 
October  llth,  1671.  James  had  a  son,  who  however  died  before  his 
father,  being-  buried  at  Batley  Church,  July  16th,  1671.  James  had 
also  a  daughter  named  Frances,  who  on  the  death  of  her  father 
inherited  the  Howley  estates.  She  was  married  to  Lord  Brudenell, 
son  and  heir  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  hence  the  estate  passed 
to  the  Cardigan  family.  They,  however,  did  not  reside  here  much,  and 
finally  the  Hall  was  demolished  about  1717.  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  at  Bradford  was  fitted  up  with 
wainscot  brought  from  here,  as  were  many  rooms  in  Wakefield.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  materials  for  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  at 
Bradford  came  from  the  ruins  of  that  once  magnificent  pile,  Howley 
Hall,  near  Batley,  and  would  doubtless  be  accounted  a  "  cheap 
bargain."  One  item  shows  that  ^£3  was  paid  "  for  Hooley  windows  ;" 
another  that  9s.  was  paid  "  for  six  pilasters,  and  4s.  for  twenty -four 
balls  and  two  pinnacles  from  the  same  place ;  and  a  third  that  Is.  6d. 
was  spent  in  ''setting  up  the  pillars. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Hall,  destroyed,  and  the  materials  sold 
over  the  country. 

Batley.  W.  COLBECK  DYSOX,  F.S.,\.s. 
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WOODCHURCH,  NEAR  LEEDS 

OF  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  travel  between  Leeds  and 
Dewsbury  and  vice  versa  along  the  highway,  few  think  of  the  many 
places  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  which  are  on  either  side  of 
them  as  they  walk  or  ride  along  the  seven  or  eight  miles  which 
separate  the  two  towns.  One  of  these  places  —  Woodchurch —  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  pedestrian,  and  a  profitable  hour  or  two 
may  be  spent  in  investigating  the  neighbourhood  and  learning  some- 
thing of  its  history.  Woodchurch  and  its  surroundings  may  seem  to 
the  casual  observer  to  possess  few  charms ;  but  the  West  Ardsley 
district  was  at  one  time  of  great  importance.  At  Woodchurch  was 
once  a  cell,  of  Black  Canons ;  within  the  church  lie  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Topclifle ;  every  year  a  celebrated  fair  is  held  near  to  the  church, 
the  charter  for  the  said  fair  being  granted  by  King  Henry  I.,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  King  Stephen.  And  Woodchurch  has  also 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  a  poet,  who,  though  his  poetical 
productions  have  not  been  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  his 
character  and  life  have  been  recorded,  and  are  not  without  interest. 
The  poet's  name  was  John  Jackson,  better  known  as  "Old  Trash," 
which  was  his  nickname.  He  lived  at  a  house  on  the  road-side,  nearly 
opposite  the  church,  and  for  many  years  taught  a  school  at  Lee  Fair. 
Besides  wielding  the  ferule,  he  was  a  mechanic  and  stone-cutter,  one 
of  his  productions  in  lettering  being  the  stone  which  was  in  Howley 
Park.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  stone  has  been  removed  or 
buried,  but  previous  to  that  time,  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Ardsley,  made  a 
copy  of  the  inscription,  which  read  as  follows  : — 


The  story  of  Nevi- 
son's  adventures 
has  been  so  often 
told  that  we  need 
not  reproduce  it  in 
this  notice.  Jack- 
son was  also  a 


HERE      NEVISON 

SLEW  FLETCHER, 
1684. 


land-measurer,  and 
factotum  of  the 
village.  One  of  his 
poetical  productions 
had  reference  to  I  [ar- 
rogate, and  com- 
menced as  follows  :- 


0  Harrogate,  0  Harrogate,  how  great  is  thy  fame  ! 

In  summer  thou  art  proud,  but  in  winter  thou  art  tame. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  mechanic  that  Jackson  excelled,  and  he  put  his 
abilities  in  this  line  to  practical  use,  for  he  constructed  a  clock,  and  in 
order  that  the  clothiers  who  went  to  Leeds  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  from  Dewsbury  and  the  surrounding  villages  might  see  the 
time,  he  kept  a  lamp  suspended  near  the  face  of  it,  and  burning  through 
the  winter  nights  ;  and  he  would  have  no  shutters  or  curtains  to  his 
window,  so  that  the  clothiers  who  did  not  possess  the  luxury  of  a 
watch  had  only  to  stop  and  look  through  the  window  to  know  the 
time.  Jackson's  clock  was  of  great  service,  for  the  clothiers  of  that 
day  had  to  be  on  Leeds  Bridge  at  six  a.m.  in  summer  and  seven  in 
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winter.  This  eccentric  character  was  buried  on  the  19th  of  May, 
!7'U.  as  appears  by  the  "Woodkirk  register.  The  name.  Woodchurch, 
as  applied  to  the  sacred  edifice,  is  thought  by  W.  S.  Banks  to  mean 
Church-in-the-Wood,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  X.  Scatcherd, 
that  it  means  wooden  church.  Had  it  been  a  church  within  a  wood, 
the  name  of  some  saint  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  connected 
with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's-in-the-  \Vood  at  Morley.  "  Wood- 
church"  designates  a  very  ancient  place  of  worship,  composed  of  the 
usual  materials  of  which  sacred  buildings  were  constructed  in  Saxon 
times,  or  in  remoter  ages.  '•  Woodkirk,"  says  Scatcherd,  originally  a 
cell  under  Xostell  Priory,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
(A.D.  1100-1120).  Although  only  a  cell  to  the  Priory,  the  remaining 
foundations  prove  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  church 
was  conventual  as  well  as  parochial,  and  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  sanctity.  It  was  noticed  by  Leland  (Henry  VIII.). 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  church 
is  the  tower,  the  rest  being  modern, 
and,  except  as  to  some  of  the  chancel 
windows,  very  poor.  The  tower,  besides 
being  the  oldest  part  of  the  church, 
is  the  best.  It  has  large  belfry  lights, 
Norman  in  style,  and  a  corbel  table 
of  heads,  supporting  the  embattled 
parapet.  On  the  western  face  are  three 
windows,  the  lower  two  long  and 
narrow,  the  lowest  having  a  tooth 
ornament  around  the  drip  stone.  On 
July  12th,  1831,  the  roof  of  the  church 
fell  in,  burying  the  nave^  pulpit,  and 
pews:  and  as  a  result  of  this  di~ 

Finiul  of  Pew  in  Woodchurch.          ^      was       discovered      that      the      anc}en(. 

walls  had  been  beautifully  painted,  lettered,  and  gilded,  exhibiting 
roses  (red  and  white),  tulips,  anemones,  grapes,  peaches,  leaves, 
and  other  decorations.  The  colours  were  still  beautiful,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  they  had  been  plastered  over.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  rebuilt  since  the 
days  of  the  Black  Canons  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  from  the  character  of  the  mouldings  and  carvings,  it 
evidently  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century  and  the  transition  period, 
when  the  semicircular  arch  of  the  Norman  style  was  giving  way  to  the 
pointed  arch.  There  are  no  buttresses  now.  but  an  embattled  parapet 
round  the  top.  The  three  bells  in  the  tower  are  dated  1713.  One 
bears  the  words.  "  Deutn  Laudamut*  another,  "  Deo  Gloria"  but  the 
third  has  no  inscription.  We  cannot  say  that  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  the  present  time  is  of  a  pleasing  character,  though  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  old  carving,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the 
ends  of  the  stalls  in  the  chancel,  all  of  the  fifteenth  century — the 
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remnants,  no  doubt,  of  the  seats  once  used  by  the  Black  Canons.  These 
seat-ends  are  remarkably  perfect,  having1  the  outer  face  richly  relieved 
by  rectilinear  tracery,  and  are  each  surmounted  by  a  finial  or  poppy 
head,  on  which  is  carved  a  wheat  sheaf,  vine  leaves  and  grapes, 
dividing  over  a  curious  monogram  of  the  Saviour,  composed  of  the 
letters  I  and  S  coupled  with  a  cord,  so  disposed  as  to  complete  the 
I.  H.  S.,  and  with  its  ends  crossed,  the  whole  device  aptly  symbolising 
the  bread  and  wine,  the  significant  memorials  of  the  passion  and  death 
of  Christ.  If  the  casual  observer  will  go  to  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
he  can  see  where  the  Canons  had  their  fishponds  in  a  deep  hollow. 
These  reservoirs  for  the  Canons'  fish  were  in  existence  in  Dr. 
Whitaker  s  day.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  path  leading  from 
the  entrance  on  the  road-side  to  the  porch,  is  a  stone — a  curious  relic, 
known  as  the  frying-pan  stone.  It  bears  the  design  of  a  wheel,  cross- 
wheel,  and  shaft ;  and  about  this  stone  there  is  a  strange  legend,  to 
which,  however,  we  attach  no  credence.  The  registers  of  the  church 
commence  in  1652,  and  include  some  interesting  parchments,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Two  of  these  seals — one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  one  of  King  Charles  the  First — are  in  good 
preservation.  In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  floor  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  TopclifFe,  with  the  inscription,  as  given  by  Scatcherd  : — 

Orate  pro  anima  Johannis  Topcliffe,   quondam 
Capitalis  Justiciarii  Domini  Regis,  Hen : 
VII  and  VIII.,  item  magistri  monetse  qui 
Quidem  obiit  XII  die  Decembris  Anno  Domini 
Mcccccxiiii  cujus  ;  Anim.se  propicietur  Deus. 

Sir  John  was  a  notable  man  in  his  time,  being  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  high  officer  in  the  households 
of  Kings  Henry  VII;  and  VIII.  He  lived  at  Topcliff,  near  Wood- 
church,  and  died  there  in  1513  or  1514.  Another  interesting  fact 
connected  with  Woodchurch  can  be  gathered  from  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Surtees  Society's  publications,  on  the  "  Towneley  Mysteries." 
From  this  work  it  may  be  learned  that  there  were  three  sets  of  these 
mysteries — one  at  Chester,  another  at  Coventry,  and  a  third  at  what 
was  described  as  Wydkirk.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  had  l»(>i>n 
performed,  if  not  written,  at  Woodchurch,  for  they  contained  local 
references  and  West  Riding  expressions.  For  instance,  allusion  is 
made  to  Horbury  Shroggs.  In  all  probability  these  miracle  plays 
were  written  at  the  monastery  at  Woodkirk,  and  acted  in  the  church  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fairs.  The  object  of  these  mysteries  or  plays 
was  to  bring  religion  home  in  a  tangible  form  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
"  Lee  Fairs"  of  that  day, 

Morley,  near  Leeds,  THE  EDITOR, 
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WAKEFIELD  113  YEARS  AGO. 

THE  Rev.  Benjamin  Forster,  an  early  friend  of  Gough,  the  editor  of 
"  Camden,"  visited  \Yakefield  in  the  fall  of  1766,  and  gives  us  curious 
glimpses  of  the  town  and  people  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend, 
printed  in  "  Nichol's  Illustrations."  Wakefield  to\vn  and  parish  at 
this  time  numbered  18,000  souls,  and  these  were  kept  in  order  by  two 
constables,  one  for  the  town  and  the  other  for  the  outlying  townships. 
Salmon  were  to  be  found  in  the  Calder.  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  leap  up  the  dam  stakes  at  Kirkgate  Bridge,  "  but  they  do 
this  at  two  efforts,  receiving  the  fall  of  the  water  on  their  tails,  while 


Chapel  on  the  Bridge. 

by  a  sudden  spring  they  reach  the  top,"  Kirkgate  was  a  "  beggarly 
place  "  then.  The  rich  merchants,  doctors,  &c.,  lived  at  the  bottom  of 
Westgate,  from  which  there  was  a  line  out-look  to  Sir  John  Kay's,  on 
Grange  Moor.  In  Norgate  and  about  the  Church  those  of  the  blua 
blood  lived  -  dowagers,  younger  brothers,  and  half-pay  colonels.  The 
"  fair  area  for  the  market-place,"  mentioned  by  Leland  had  been  blocked 
up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  with  five  rows  of  buildings  which  did  not 
belong  to  it,  and  here  mainly  are  the  shops  ;  but  Mr.  Forster  thinks 
this  intrusion  is  a  shame.  There  is  a  famous  tree  standing  just  within 
the  town  called  "  The  Cliffield  Tree,"  but  it  stands  in  peril  of  its  life,  as 
people  are  digging  under  it  for  gravel,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  has 
ordered  a  notice  to  be  nailed  up  warning  them  off.  Sandal  Castle  is 
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still  as  it  was  when  Buck  made  his  drawing  about  17'?0.  An  old  person 
was  living  as  late  as  1750,  who  had  been  baptised  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  John,  but  a  great  brick  barn  stands  on  the  site  now  "which  we 
passed  by  in  coming  from  Leeds  on  our  left  hand,  just  before  we  entered 
the  town."  Mr.  Forster  is  a  clergyman,  and  preaches  now  and  then  in 
the  parish  church  to  a  congregation  of  2,000  people,  but  he  says,  "I 
have  no  conception  that  one  of  them  can  hear  me.  One  comfort  is  that 
.it  is  no  manner  of  consequence  to  them  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  and, 
as  I  do  not  find  myself  in  the  least  fatigued  by  bawling  to  them,  not 
much  to  me.  There  is  no  chance  here  for  any  body  but  the  Vicar,  who 
has  a  thundering  voice,  and  is  commended  for  being  a  boisterous  man." 
"  The  vicarage  house  is  mean  and  small,  and  distinct  from  the  parsonage, 


Wakcfleld  Parish  Church. 

which  is  a  horse-racing  squire's  residence."  They  had  a  padfoot  in 
Wakefield  in  those  days,  shagged  like  a  bear,  as  big  as  a  calf,  with 
horns  on  its  head,  eyes  like  saucers,  a  chain  on  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
a  cry  behind  it  as  of  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  servant  in  the  house  saw 
it  about  four  o'clock  one  winter's  morning  as  he  was  unlocking  the  door, 
and  thinks  if  the  creature  had  turned  its  saucer  eyes  full  on  him  he 
should  have  died  ;  and  only  last  week  the  Dissenting  Minister  heard  all 
about  another  from  a  sick  woman  he  was  visiting,  and  in  Leeds  there 
is  a  different  padfoot  for  almost  every  street.  There  is  also  a  very 
famous  padfoot  in  the  neighbourhood  called  the  "  Boggard  of  Longar 
hede."  If  haunts  a  three-lane-end,  and  starts  from  the  Robin  Hood's 
Well  of  Wakefield.  One  poor  fellow  saw  it  walk  beside  him  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  the  lane,  and  his  aunt  died  that  very  night.  It  conies  close 
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to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Beale,  where  Forster  is  staying- ;  au<l  ir  was  but 
the  other  day  a  lass  brought  back  her  God's  penny  after  she  was  hired, 
and  declared  she  would  not  live  there  if  you  gave  her  the  house.  Passing 
by  Nostell,  April  7th,  1767,  Mr.  Forster  notices  1,340  of  the  finest 
oaks  in  England  standing  then,  but  doomed  to  fall  within  four  months. 
He  finds  the  Vicar  of  Sandal  a  curious  man.  who  has  made  a  Gothic 
window,  ornamented  on  the  top  with  saints  rescued  from  behind  a 
plastered-np  window  of  an  old  chantry  at  Walton's.  And  so  the  good 
man  goes  on  gossiping  about  the  fine  old  town  through  some  months, 
giving  us  these  glimpses  of  the  place  and  people,  but  is  interested  above 
all  things  in  the  folk-lore  and  in  obsolete  or  antique  words.  Mr.  Banks, 
painful  writer  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  missed  this  little  "  pocket "  of 
gold  and  gravel.  I  find  no  trace  of  it  hi  his  capital  little  book.  It  is 
worth  further  explanation  if  it  has  not  already  caught  some  other  eye  ; 
but  this  note  is  all  I  shall  venture  to  send  you.  \\  hen  Leland  visited 
Wakefield  about  1538,  he  wrote  of  it,  "  All  the  whole  profit  of  the  town 
standeth  by  coarse  drapery.  There  be  few  towns  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Yorkshire  that  hath  a  fairer  site  or  soil  about  it.  There  be  plenty  of 
sea  coal  in  the  quarters  about  Wakefield."  Camden  wrote,  in  1607, 
"A  town  famous  for  its  cloth  trade,  largeness,  neat  buildings,  and 
great  markets."  In  1759  it  was  described  in  Brice's  Geographical 
Dictionary  as  a  large,  well-built  town,  which  ••  continues  to  thrive,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  its  epithet  and  title  merry,  namely,  merry  Wakefield, 
there  being  nothing  like  very  good  business,  very  good  cheer,  and  very 
easy  circumstances,  to  make  people  merry ;  for  it  stands  in  a  fruitful 
soil,  where  good  provisions  are  plenteous  and  cheap,  and  where  is  good 
company  enough.  .  .  .  Friday's  market,  for  woollen  cloth,  is  like 
that  at  Leeds,  but  not  so  considerable.  ...  In  this  town  was  bom 
John  Green,  the  famous  pindar  (the  Pindar  of  Wakefield),  who, 
according  to  ballad  history,  fought  the  bold  Robin  Hood,  to  the 
bold  tune  of  '  Deny,  deny,  down.' "  Parsons  states  that  Wakefield 
was.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  unquestionably  the  largest,  most 
populous,  and  most  flourishing  town  in  the  district.  Bradford  and 
Leeds  were  then  of  equal  magnitude,  the  former  being  the  more  lively 
and  prosperous,  but  Wakefield  was  double  the  size  of  either,  and  he 
adds,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Wakefield  have  generally  been  distinguished 
by  their  impartial  intelligence  and  their  enlightened  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  there  has  perhaps  been  less  political  excitement  in  this  town 
than  in  any  other  in  the  district," 

New  York.  R.  COLLYEB. 


SANDAL  CASTLE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

SAKDAL  CASTLE,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John,  Earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the  beautiful  and 
meretricious  Countess  ut  Lancaster.  Isabella  Fitz-Hugh,  wife  of 
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Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  assigned,  in  the  year  1333,  to  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland,  by  Edward  III.,  as  the  place  of  his  residence  until 
he  had  got  ready  a  fleet  and  army,  to  be  employed  in  restoring  Baliol 
to  that  throne  from  which  Robert  Bruce  had  driven  him.  The  castle 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Richard  Plantageuet,  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  the  year  1460,  and  it  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  his  son  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III.  The  last  siege  sustained  by  this  castle  was  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bonivant  for 
the  King  till  it  surrendered  to  Colonel  Overton  and  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  in  October  1645.  In  the  following  year  it  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Parliament,  and  is  now  a  diminutive  ruin,  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  mark  the  site  where  stood  this  ancient  manor-house  of 
Wakefield.  This  castle  was  used  as  the  court-house  or  manor-house  of 
the  extensive  see  of  York  from  its  first  erection,  in  1300,  to  its 
demolition,  in  1646.  There  the  Saviles,  of  Thornhill,  in  whom  the 
office  of  steward  was  almost  hereditary,  occasionally  resided  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  court.  The  manor-house,  near  which  is  the  moot 
haH,  where  the  courts  are  held,  is  now  in  Wakefield,  opposite  the 
church,  and  forms  a  very  humble  successor  to  Sandal  Castle.  There 
are  several  engravings  of  the  Castle,  showing  its  condition  in  prosperity, 
by  Virtue,  Sparrow,  and  Basire,  ifec.  Not  only  has  the  glory  of  the 
fortress  departed,  but  the  materials  employed  in  the  structure  have  also 
disappeared  from  the  site,  except  two  small  portions  of  walling  at  the 
southern  side,  and  from  these  also  nearly  all  the  facings  have  been 
pulled  out.  The  Castle  stones  may  be  found  dispersed  among  the 
houses  in  the  village,  many  of  which  have  doubtless  been  built  out  of 
the  ruin.  Fortunately,  the  ditch  and  rampart,  and  the  great  central 
mound  where  the  keep  stood,  still  remain.  Trees,  some  of  large  size, 
grow  upon  the  hill ;  grass  covers  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  the 
slopes,  and  water  still  lingers  in  the  moat.  It  is  still  possible  to  trace 
the  original  outline  of  the  structure  and  determine  the  places  where  the 
several  parts  of  the  Castle  stood.  The  position  is  a  natural  elevation  of 
considerable  extent,  commanding  the  Calder  Valley,  though  on  the  side 
next  the  village  the  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  the  view  is  contracted. 
Whitaker,  in  "  Loidis  and  Elmete,"  says  Sandal  Castle  appears  to  have 
been  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Carey,  who  conveyed  it  to  Sir  John  Savile, 
of  Howley,  who  conveyed  it  to  Wm.  Savile,  of  Wakefield,  and  John 
Hanson.  Next  the  Beaumonts  had  it,  for  on  1st  November.  14  Charles 
I.,  Thos.  Beaumont,  of  Whitley,  sold  his  park  at  Sandal,  with  rights, 
&c.,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a 
demolished  and  ruinous  building  called  Sandal  Castle,  with  all  quires  and 
rooms  in  the  church  there,  to  John  Pollard,  servant  to  Francis  Nevile  of 
Chevet,  and  to  the  said  Francis  for  £1,1 10.  The  castle  ground  remains  a 
possession  of  the  owner  of  Chevet.  For  a  poetical  description  of  the 
ruined  Castle,  see  Leatham's  "  Sandal  hi  the  Olden  Time,"  1841. 
SwaMale.  R  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 
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KIDDAL  HALL. 

IN  my  younger  days,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  I  recollect  that 
I  read  several  accounts  of  Barwick,  or  Barwick-in-Elinet,  where  the 
Kiddle  or  "  Keddle  "  Hall  was  situated,  and  also  that  at  that  place  some 
of  the  ancient  Northumbrian  or  Saxon  Kings  of  England  resided.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of  such  statements,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  as  the  probability  is  that  those  who  recorded  them 
would  be  well  informed  of  the  facts  which  they  related.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  which  was  one  of  the  Heptarchy,  included  Leeds  and 
many  other  noted  Yorkshire  places,  so  that  the  residences  of  Northum- 
brian Kings  being  near  Leeds  is  very  likely  indeed  to  have  been  the 
case,  irrespective  of  the  fact  being  stated  in  olden  accounts.  I  have 
just  laid  my  hands  upon  a  volume  of  the  Mirror,  printed  and  published 
by  J.  Liinbird,  143.  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House),  Loudou,  which  has 
a  short  account  of  "  Kiddal  Hall,  near  Leeds."  and  three  '•  cuts  "  or 
"  engravings,"  comprising  a  view  of  the  hall,  an  "  embayed  "  window, 
flat  at  the  top  or  roof,  with  embattlements  and  five  pinnacles,  the  entire 
window  being  five-sided,  each  side  having  four  windows  semi-circled 
with  strong  stanchions ;  but  the  whole,  to  the  eye,  forming  but  one 
beautiful  window,  with  small  diamond-shaped  "squares"  or  "panes." 
The  other  "  cut"  consists  of  two  small  representations  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ellis,  who  appear  to  have  resided 
at  this  hall  at  some  period  of  its  history.  I  believe  the  building  was 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  farm-house,  and  an  old-fashioned  lane  led  to  it. 
The  number  in  the  volume  of  the  Mirror  I  am  alluding  to,  and  as 
follows,  quoting  from,  is  dated  May  22nd.  1830  : — 

"  Perhaps  no  portion  of  architectural  antiquities  is  more  popular  or  attractive 
than  windows  ;  and  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact,  a  correspondent  of 
considerable  antiquarian  attainments  has  favoured  us  with  the  original  drawings 
of  the  annexed  engravings. 

"  The  first  is  a  pictorial  view  of  the  Hall,  in  which  the  specimen  is  preserved, 
namely,  '  Kiddal  Hall,'  in  the  parish  of  Barwick-in-Elmet,  about  six  miles  north 
east  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  The  second  cut  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  window — 
technically  termed  embayed.  The  Gothic  pinnacles,  embattled  parapet,  and 
embellishments  were  very  perfect  at  the  time  of  our  drawing,  after  a  lapse  of  430 
years,  as  stated  in  the  following  inscription  in  old  English  characters  on  the 
exterior  : — '  Orate  pro  ai  'bus  Thome  Ellis  et  Anne  uxoris  sue  qui  ista'  fencestra' 
f ecerunt.  An'o  Dni  M.  C.  C.  C.C.' 

"From  the  Ellis'  family,  which  long  after  continued  at  Kiddal,  immediately 
descended  Dr.  Ellis,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  late  Right  Hon.  Welborough  Ellis. 
The  present  proprietor  of  Kiddal  is  —Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Potterton. 

"  \^  ithin  the  window  are  emblazoned  the  Ellis  Arms  represented  in  the  third 
cut,  viz.,  Or,  on  a  cross  sa,  five  crescents  of  the  field." 

There  are  also,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  heraldic  notes,  on  the 
emblazonment  of  the  shields,  or  arms,  six  owls,  on  one  side  of  one  of 
the  representations,  and  on  the  other  three  stars  on  a  black  ground,  and 
some  other  hieroglyphic  armorial  particulars. 
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The  Mirror  quotes  from  "  Thoresb37's  Leeds,"  that  "  the  vast 
fortifications  of  Barwick,  which  probably  surpassed  every  similar  work 
in  the  kingdom,  remain  unaccounted  for,  unless  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Edwin,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  whole 
dynasty,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  followed  his  death,  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  successors." 

Bones  are  said  to  have  been  found  outside  the  trench  at  various 
times,  and  this  warrants  the  supposition  that  when  Kiddal  was 
abandoned  there  must  have  been  a  battle,  and  numbers  of  persons  slain. 
More  particulars  can  be  gleaned,  I  think,  which  will  show  what  a 
magnificent  and  extensive  domain  Kiddal,  or  rather  Barwick-in-Elmet, 
was  in  those  olden  times,  ere  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in  England, 
and  since  then,  if  they  are  only  sought  for. 

Some  forty-five  years  ago,  if  my  memory  serves  correctly,  I  walked 
from  Leeds  to  Barwick-in-Elmet,  and  at  that  time  Kiddal  Hall  was  a 
farm-house,  occupied  by  a  well-to-do  tenant,  who  sold  his  farming 
produce  at  Leeds.  I  knew  this  man  well,  but  have  forgotten  his  name. 

South  Ossett.  J.  HEWITT. 


THE  DEVIL'S  ARROWS  NEAR  BOROUGHBRIDGE. 

THESE  singular  stones  stand  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  Boroughbridge.  They  are  three  in  number,  stand  almost  due  north 
and  south,  nearly  in  a  line  with  each  other,  the  road  to  Roecliffe 
passing  between  the  central  and  southern  stones.  The  north  arrow  is 
18ft.  high,  22ft.  in  circumference,  and  computed  to  weigh  36  tons.  The 
central  arrow  has  a  height  of  21£  feet,  is  18ft.  in  circumference,  about 
30  tons  in  weight,  and  of  a  square  shape.  The  south  arrow  is  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  central  one.  All  incline  slightly  to  tne  south-east. 
They  stand  about  six  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  upon  a  bed  of  hard  clay, 
while  above  that,  surrounding  them  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  is  a 
composition  of  grit,  pebbles,  clay,  and  rough  stones.  Their  buried 
surfaces  bear  undoubted  marks  of  rough  dressing,  as  if  they  had  been 
squared  with  a  chisel.  Above  the  ground  they  are  square,  while  their 
tops  are  fluted,  but  this  has  been  done  by  the  hand  of  time  and  the 
rains  of  centuries.  They  are  of  millstone  grit,  common  enough  in 
many  places,  but  the  nearest  source  of  it  to  this  place  is  Plumpton — 
eleven  miles  distant — whence  presumably  they  were  brought.  Formerly 
there  was  a  fourth  arrow,  which  stood  7ft.  or  8ft.  from  the  centre  one. 
Camden,  writing  in  1582,  says  that  this  "  one  was  lately  pulled  dowue, 
by  some  that  hoped  though  in  vaine  to  find  treasure."  The  upper 
portion  of  this  arrow  may  be  still  seen  in  the  grounds  of  Aldborough 
Manor,  while  the  lower  segment  forms  part  of  the  foundations  of  the 
"  Peggy  Bridge  "  in  the  town  of  Boroughbridge.  What  a  sacrilege  ! 
but  "  To  such  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last."  The  buried  portion  of 
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the  central  arrow  was  laid  bare  in  1709  by  the  Rev.  E.  Morris,  then 
Vicar  of  Aldborough  ;  and  the  south  arrow  was  similarly  treated  in 
1876,  when  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Association  visited  this 
neighbourhood,  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  '•  What  are  they  ]  " 
Some  of  the  many  and  various  speculations  may  be  of  interest. 
Camden  considers  -'that  they  were  monuments  of  victory,  erected  by 
the  Romans  hard  by  the  High-street,  which  went  this  way."  Dr. 
Stukeley  refers  them  to  the  Druids,  but  this  is  untenable,  for  these 
stones  bear  evidence  of  dressing  with  a  chisel,  whereas  the  Druids  used 
nought  save  unhewn  stones,  unpolluted  with  a  metal  tool.  Dr. 
Stillingfleet  regards  them  as  "  British  Deities,"  erected  for  worship  by 
our  earliest  and  pagan  ancestors ;  and  another  speculation  is  that,  as 
Aldborough  in  the  days  of  Brigautian  greatness  was  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  kings  of  that  tribe,  so  these  stones  may  be  memorials  of 
them.  Hargrove,  in  his  '•  History  of  Knaresborough,"  thinks  they 
were  the  ';  met  as  "  around  which  chariots  were  turned  in  the  "  chariot 
races."  Leland,  Drake,  Gale,  and  Lister  all  agree  with  Camden  in 
what  is  the  most  probably  correct  opinion — that  they  are  of  Roman 
origin  Their  traditional  source,  as  implied  by  their  popular  name,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  bear  no  record.  History  is  silent 
concerning  them.  So  a  superstitious  people  in  the  dark  ages  found  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  them,  as  they  did  every  natural  wonder,  to  the 
power  of  that  "  gentleman  "  whose  attire  is  "  as  black  as  the  crow  they 
denominate  Jim."  The  legend  runs  thus: — The  "Old  Borough" 
having  excited  his  wrath,  he  undertook  a  mundane  journey,  with  the 
special  intention  of  improving-  that  offending  town  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Standing  with  one  foot  on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back 
of  How  Hill,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  near  Fountains  Abbey, 
he  declaimed  against  the  "Old  Borough,"  concluding  his  oration  in 
genuine  Yorkshire  : — 

Borobrigg,  keep  out  o'  th'  way, 
For  Auldboro'  town 
I  will  ding  down. 

He  then  discharged  the  bolts  from  his  stone  bow — with  what  success 
the  different  positions  of  the  town  of  Aldborough  and  the  arrows  show. 
But  -'so  the  story  goes."  The  obscurity  of  the  origin  of  the 
•"Arrows"  is  itself  a  proof  of  great  antiquity,  and  ah1  attempts  to 
elucidate  it  with  certainty  remain  futile.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
they  are  the  work  of  man,  and  they  stand  as  wondrous  monuments  to  a 
pristine  industry.  But  they  keep  their  own  silent  secret,  leaving  us  to 
still  wonder  what  they  mean,  whence  they  came,  and  who  brought  them 
there.  Boroughbridge  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Xorth  Eastern  Railway, 
easy  of  access  from  Harrogate  and  Leeds.  In  addition  to  the  "  Devil's 
Arrows.."  there  are  other  antiquities  worth  visiting,  while  the  scenery 
and  the  pure  air  combine  to  render  it  a  pleasant  day's  trip. 

Boroughbridge.  A.  D.  H.  L. 

c 
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CATTERICK  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

CATTERICK  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Thornboroug-h  Pasture,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  station  Ca'aractonium ;  though,  as  no  waterfall  occurs  nearer 
than  that  on  the  Swale,  at  Richmond,  four  miles  distant,  antiquarians 
have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  its  name.  Camden 
supposes  that  it  may  derive  its  name  from  the  cataract  at  Richmond. 
Bede  also  calls  it  "  Vicum  juxta  Cataractum."  Indeed,  this  is  a 
question  of  great  difficulty,  though  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Archceoloyia,  Vol.  VI.,  has  thrown  some  light  on  it  by  deriving  the 
name  from  Caer-dar-ich  (British),  "  the  camp  on  the  water."  That  an 
extensive  Roman  city  stood  here  is  abundantly  proved,  independently 
of  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  of 
Bede,  by  the  various  fragments  of  Roman  glass,  tiles,  pottery, 
amphorae,  inscriptions,  and  coins  found  at  Thornborough  from  time  to 
time.  Amongst  the  coins  wras  a  gold  one,  with  the  legend,  "  NERO 
IMP.  CAESAR  ;"  on  the  reverse  "JUPITER  CVSTOS."  An  altar, 
too,  with  an  inscription  in  the  rude  characters  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
was  dug  up  here,  and  near  it  the  frustrum  of  a  column  with  a  Doric 
base.  In  1851,  Sir  Wm.  Lawson,  to  whom  the  farm  of  Thornborough 
and  the  site  of  Cataractonium  belong,  caused  certain  excavations  in 
Thornborough  Pasture  to  be  made,  when  there  were  laid  open 
foundations  and  sufficient  of  the  superstructure  of  a  wall  to  show  that 
it  had  been  built  of  squared  stones,  and  was  ol  Roman  workmanship. 
Further  researches  enabled  Sir  William  to  trace  out  very  satisfactorily 
the  circuit  of  this  ancient  station,  which  apparently  has  covered  an 
area  of  about  nine  acres.  A  portion  of  the  wall,  about  eighty  3"ards 
in  length,  has  been  ingeniously  restored  from  the  stones  of  the 
original  rampart  found  on  the  spot.  One  or  two  inscribed  stones  are 
built  into  it.  About  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Catterick,  and 
close  to  the  river  Swale,  is  a  large  earthen  mound,  called  the  Castle 
Hills.  It  is  a  parallelogram  in  shape,  with  four  large  bulwarks  cast  up 
to  a  considerable  height  at  each  angle,  and  two  smaller  ones  joining 
the  former,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  ditch.  From  its  lofty  situation, 
and  the  circular  mounds  at  the  corners,  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
flat  country  for  many  miles  around  could  be  overlooked,  it  is 
conjectured  that  a  castrum  exploratorum ,  post  of  observation,  or 
guard-house,  had  been  kept  here  by  the  Romans.  Whitaker,  on  the 
authority  of  Vegetius,  observes  that  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
frequently  constructed  fortresses  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations,  for 
the  protection  of  their  cattle  in  the  pastures  and  the  security  of  their 
convoys  on  the  roads.  As  a  part  of  the  east  side  of  this  fortification 
has  been  washed  away  by  the  river — which  river,  prior  to  a  large 
flood  in  1771,  ran  at  a  distance  of  120  yards  east  from  its  prcsnii 
course—  it  is  impossible  now  to  say,  wyith  any  degree  of  certainty, 
whether  the  ditch  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the  other  sides 
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extended  along  the  east  side  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  did.  The  area 
occupies  about  three  roods  of  ground,  and  the  whole,  including  the 
moat,  an  acre  and  a  half ;  but  the  hills,  moat,  and  rampart  have  been 
demolished,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  hills  are  supposed  to  have 
received  their  appellation  from  their  adjacency  to  the  Castle  of  Killerby, 
when  that  stronghold  was  in  existence ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Lord  of  Killerby  had  converted  this  ancient  Roman  work  into  a  station 
for  an  advanced  guard,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Swale,  or  to  alarm 
the  country  in  tunes  of  invasion.  The  country  between  the  Swale  and 
the  Tees  was  considered  by  the  Romans  a  military  position  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  secure  occupation  of  the  north  of  England. 
It  was  therefore  carefully  strengthened  by  intrenched  camps,  and 
traversed  by  military  ways.  The  Roman  highway — Waiting-street — 
1  through  this  parish,  and  on  it  was  founded  the  great  north  road 
called  Leeming  Lane,  upon  which  stands  the  village  of  Catterick.  The 
best  authorities  inform  us  that  the  Watling-street  led  from  York,  by 
Aldborough,  to  Catterick.  In  some  maps  we  find  the  course  of 
another  Roman  road  to  Cataractouiuni,  by  Xewton-le- Willows, 
Patrick  Brompton,  and  Hornby,  passing  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of 
-  the  present  village  of  Catterick.  Crossing  the  Swale,  the  Watling- 
street  passes  due  north  for  about  three  miles,  where  it  divides  itself  at 
Scutch  Corner,  one  branch  proceeding  across  Gatherley  Moor,  by 
Greta  Bridge  and  Bowes,  to  Carlisle  ;  and  the  other  northwards,  by 
Pierse  Bridge,  to  Newcastle.  The  important  points  of  the  above- 
mentioned  district  between  the  Tees  and  Swale — the  keys  of  the 
military  position — were  defended  by  permanent  camps  or  stations,  as 
at  C'ataractonium,  where  the  great  road  crossed  the  Swale  ;  at  Pierse 
Bridge,  where  the  road  passing  the  Tees  entered  the  county  of  Durham  : 
at  Greta  Bridge,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tees  and  Greta ;  and  at 
Bowes  (Lavatroe).  Historians  tell  us  that  during  the  Saxon 
government  Catterick  was  a  flourishing  city  till  the  year  769,  when  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  It,  however,  seems  to  have  soon 
regained  something  of  its  former  importance,  for  in  846  the  marriage 
of  the  Northumbrian  King  Ethelred  to  Elfreda,  the  daughter  of  Offa, 
King  of  the  Mercians,  was  solemnised  there  with  great  pomp. 

Swatedale.  E.  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 


THE  WHITBY  OF  THE  PAST. 

OXE  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  in  England  is  obtained  from  the 
venerable  rums  of  Whitby.  The  abbey  of  St.  Hilda  stands  on  the  east 
of  the  town,  near  the  brow  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  great  northern 
ocean,  commanding  a  position  unsurpassed  by  any  other  sacred  building. 
It  is  one  of  the  early  English  churches  which  bear  out  the  metrical 
Latin  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "  Bernard  loved  the  valley  and  Benedict 
the  hill."  Down  to  the  sea  the  Esk  flows,  svinding  through  a  wooded 
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vale,  and  enters  the  German  Ocean  between  two  piers  ;  above  it  the 
houses  in  irregular  masses  climb  the  opposite  cliff  ;  while  the  bluff 
headlands  beyond,  the  diminished  size  of  the  shipping,  and  the  depth  of 
the  valley  beneath,  lend  grandeur  to  the  elevation  on  which  the  visitor 
stands,  250  feet  above  the  sea.  It  will  call  to  mind  the  great  contro- 
versy waged  here,  in  a  numerous  synod,  664,  between  St.  Wilfrid  and 
the  Culdees,  when  the  practice  of  the  West  was  set  against  that  of  the 
.Eastern  Church ;  and  the  concession  of  King  Oswy  to  Rome,  for  fear 
St.  Peter's  keys  should  close  against  him  the  gates  of  heaven.  He  will 
remember  that  across  the  sea  beneath  him  stole  the  dreadful  Vikings, 
Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  chiefs  of  the  Danes,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Saxon  Church,  868 ;  and  almost  more  vividly  summon  back  bold  Robin 
Hood  shooting  from  the  abbey  leads  to  the  cliff  beyond,  or  the  galley 
with  the  nuns,  in  "Marmion,"  bearing  the  wretched  Clara  to 
Landisfarne. 

The  first  religious  house  was  founded  here  by  Oswy,  King  of 
Northumbria,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  before  his  great  victory  over 
the  heathen  king  Penda,  of  Mercia,  15th  November,  655,  near  Seacroft, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aire.  S.  Hilda,  King  Edwin's  niece,  to  whom  the 
church  was  afterwards  dedicated,  was  then  Abbess  of  Ileortesig,  now 
Hartlepool,  but  was  translated  to  "Whitby,  of  which  she  became  the 
first  prioress,  taking-  with  her  Ethelfleda,  King  Edwin's  daughter,  who 
succeeded  her  at  Whitby,  where  she  died  and  was  buried,  as  were  her 
father  King  Oswy,  and  her  uncle,  King  Edwin.  The  place  then  bore 
the  name  of  Streoneshealh,  "  The  Bay  of  the  Lighthouse."  The  place 
where  the  Danes  landed  \N  as  Dansley  Bay,  and  their  camp  was  formed 
on  a  mount  still  called  after  their  standard,  Raven's  Hill.  Titus,  the 
prior  of  the  adjoining  monastery  of  monks,  fled  with  St,  Hilda's  relics 
to  Glastonbury. 

Not  built  of  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 

And  we  have  no  cause  to  lament  its  loss.  But  with  it  are  associated 
the  names  of  some  of  its  students  and  prelates  of  great  eminence.  Bosa 
St.  John,  of  Beverley ;  Wilfrid  II.,  of  York ;  Haedda,  of  Wintou ; 
Tatfrith  and  Oftfor,  of  Worcester ;  and  that  sweet,  early  singer  of  the 
temple,  Caedmon,  who  caught  his  inspiration  in  ecstatic  sleep. 

Norman  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of  William,  refounded  the 
monastery  as  a  priory,  with  a  minster  dedicated  to  Saints  Peter  and 
Hilda.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
an  abbey.  But  the  Percy  was  only  the  second  founder,  as  in  1074 
Aldwin,  Elfwin,.  and  Reinfred,  monks  from  Evesham,  came  to  restore 
the  community.  In  1142  it  was  still  a  humble  structure,  and  the 
church  only  slowly  grew  up  between  the  years  1250  and  1316  over  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  a  prominent  landmark  on  the  dark  frowning 
moors  beyond.  Gradually  cells  and  hermitages  were  scattered  over  the 
neighbourhood,  subject  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  whose  verderers  hunted  the 
deer  in  Whitby  forest,  and  whose  tenants  gathered  for  him  wrecks  on 
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the  coasts  and  waifs  on  his  manors.  The  superstitious  fishermen  pointed 
to  the  frequent  commonite  as  "St.  Cuthbert's  beads,"  the  which  the 
saint  had  charmed  to  stone.  The  hawker  averred  the  wild  goose  in  its 
wildest  career  durst  not  fly  over  the  church  that  bore  St.  Hilda's  name. 
Old  Drayton  quaintly  tells  the  tale  — 

Over  this  attractive  earth  there  may  no  wild  goose  fly, 
But  presently  they  fall  from  off  their  wings  to  earth  ; 
If  this  no  wonder  be,  where's  there  a  wonder  found  ? 
And  stones  like  serpents  there  yet  may  ye  more  behold, 
That  in  their  natural  gyres  are  up  together  rolled. 

And  even  in  the  last  century  the  old  folks  declared  that  if  they  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard  in  the  bright  summer  forenoon, 
when  the  sunbeams  fell  on  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  at  the  highest 
window  appeared  an  unearthly  figure  clad  in  lustrous  white,  and  they 
whispered  to  each  other  the  name  of  Hilda.  On  October  6th,  1160, 
William  de  Bruce,  Allatsou,  and  Ralph  de  Percy  were  out  hunting  on 
Eskdale  side,  when  a  huge  boar  which  they  had  roused  ran  into  the  cell 
of  one  of  the  monks  who  lived  a  hermit's  life,  and  it  there  fell  dead. 
The  anchorite  barred  the  hounds  out  to  follow  his  devotions,  when  the 
nobles,  drawn  thither  by  the  baying  of  the  dog-s,  burst  the  door,  and 
wounded  the  hermit  to  the  death.  Horrified  at  their  barbarity,  they 
fled  for  sanctuary  to  Scarborough;  but  the  Abbot  soon  led  them  out, 
and  brought  them  to  the  dying  man,  who  forgave  them  on  condition  of 
their  fulfilment  of  this  penance :  they  were  henceforth  to  hold  their 
lands  from  the  Abbot  by  the  following  service : — To  come  yearly  at 
sunrise  on  Ascension  Eve,  and  having  cut  wood  stakes  on  Strayhead, 
then  to  carry  them  through  Whitby  to  the  sea,  and  there  to  make  a 
horngarth  on  the  shore,  while  the  Abbot's  officer  wound  his  horn  and 
cried  aloud — -'Out  on  ye  for  the  heinous  crime  of  you."  (Walcott.) 
This  service  was  actually  performed  so  recently  as  May  3rd,  1839. 

MEM. — Since  writing  the  above  account  of  Whitby  Abbey,  I  have 
examined  Charton's  '•  History  of  Whitby,"  and  find  he  states  there  is 
not  a  hint  of  the  slaying  of  the  hermit  through  the  whole  of  the  records 
of  Whiiby  Abbey.  Xo  barons  held  the  property  mentioned  of  that 
name,  nor  did  penance  by  forming-  the  horngarth ;  neither  was  there  an 
abbot  of  the  name  mentioned.  More  than  this.  C'harton  gives  evidence 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  horngarth  is  of  much  earlier  date,  even  to 
Saxon  times, 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 

EAST  AXD  WEST  AYTOX,  SCARBOROUGH. 

HEBE  was  a  church  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Old  Leland,  in  his 
Itinerary,  says — "  From  Scardeburgh  to  Aiton,  a  3  miles,  when 
dimming  over  Darwent,  I  saw  a  Manor  Place,  sumtyme  longing  to  a 
Knight  called  Aiton  ;  now  to  the  best  of  the  i'evers  (Evers).  At  this 
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Manor  Place  is  a  Tower  or  Pile.  Then  to  Brumston  (Brompton)  a  3 
or  4  miles  to  Wileton,  wher  is  a  Manor  Place  with  a  Tower  lougging 
to  Cholmeley,"  &c.  At  that  time  (1534)  there  would  be  castles  at 
Pickering-,  Maltou,  Castle  Howard,  and  Sheriff  Hutton.  On  entering 
the  prettily-situated  village  of  Ayton,  from  Scarborough,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  attention  is  the  old  church,  very  plain  and  unassuming 
in  its  appearance,  yet  it  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  nave  is  Norman 
and  the  chancel  Early  English,  dates  c.  1280 ;  the  south  porch,  nave 
piers,  and  base  of  chancel-arch  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century ;  the  tower  is  said  to  be  of  post-Reformation  date.  From  the 
porch  you  pass  through  a  beautiful  Norman  doorway,  the  arch  is 
enriched  with  beakheads  and  other  grotesque  devices,  which  still  exist 
to  tell  of  its  former  beauty ;  but  the  jamb-shafts  are  gone.  The  font 
is  placed  near  the  south  door  of  the  nave,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
with  a  Norman  arcade  of  nine  arches.  This  alone  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  chancel-arch  is  Norman,  and  of  rude  design  and  execution.  The 
jambs  are  not  splayed,  and  the  abacus  merely  a  chamfer  on  its  under 
side.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  south  doorway  is  a  small  opening 
in  the  wall.  This  may  have  been  the  chrismatory.  which  was  placed 
near  the  font.  If  not,  the  stoup  or  beuatura,  to  contain  the  holy  wrater, 
with  which  the  worshipper  crossed  himself  as  he  entered  the  church. 
In  the  chancel  there  is  only  one  original  window  remaining,  which  is  of 
the  date  of  1200,  and  is  a  small  lancet  or  Early  English,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  south-east  corner.  "  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Torre,  "a 
pretty  chapel  still  standing  in  this  town  wherein,  on  the  7th  Richard 
II.,  William,  Baron  Aton,  founded  a  charity  for  his  soul  and  the  souls 
of  his  parents  and  friends."  This  village  was  the  lordship  of  Gilbert, 
the  son  of  Lagi,  who,  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  it,  assumed 
the  name  of  Aton  or  Ayton,  from  this  place,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
I.,  1100  to  1135.  The  nave  of  Ayton  Church  was  erected  by  Lagi,  or- 
his  son  Gilbert,  and  the  font  is  of  the  same  date.  His  grandson 
Gilbert,  who  succeeded  him  in  this  manor,  married  Margery,  the 
daughter  of  Warine  de  Vesci,  a  younger  son  of  William,  Lord  Vesci, 
by  whom  he  left  issue  William,  his  sou  and  heir.  This  William  gave 
to  the  chapel  at  Ayton  one  toft,  with  a  croft  belonging  to  the  chapel ; 
as  also  four  acres  of  arable  land,  lying  in  the  lordship,  with  pasturage 
for  eight  oxen,  eight  kine  and  their  breed  of  two  years  old,  six  horses, 
and  a  hundred  sheep,  in  his  lands  and  woods  here;  and  thirty  cart-loads 
of  turf,  out  of  his  marsh  of  Hoton  Buscel,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
charity  therein  for  ever.  From  this  William  descended  another  Gilbert, 
who  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  (131(1)  was 
found  to  be  heir,  in  right  of  the  above  Margery,  to  William,  Lord 
Vesci,  who  died  without  lawful  issue,  and  doing  homage,  eleventh  year 
of  King  Edward,  he  had  livery  of  the  lands  descended  to  him.  William, 
his  son  and  heir,  who  was  constituted  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  42nd  King 
Edward  III.,  and  Knight  of  the  Shire,  47th  of  the  reign  (1347),  after 
he  had  been  in  the  wars  of  France,  founded  this  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
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Baptist,  for  one  priest  to  celebrate  divine  service  therein  for  the  good 
estate  of  himself  during-  his  life  and  the  health  of  his  soul  after  death  ; 
so  also  for  the  souls  of  his  parents  and  friends  and  all  the  faithful 
deceased.  It  is  to  this  William  we  must  look  as  the  founder  of  the 
castle  at  West  Ayton,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  When  inhabited 
and  all  its  fortifications  complete,  it  must  have  presented  a  formidable 
appearance,  though  after  the  introduction  of  artillery  it  would  be 
completely  commanded  from  the  ground  on  the  north-east.  There  is 
no  record  of  its  figuring  in  war.  or  even  standing  a  siege.  When  the 
brave  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  its  owner,  defended  Scarborough  Castle 
successfully  in  1536,  his  fortified  residence  at  Ayton  appears  to  have 
been  left  to  its  fate,  with  what  result  we  are  not  informed.  When  last 
inhabited  we  know  not,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  left  to  fall  in  ruins, 
and  an  aged  man  who  died  many  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  climbing 
within  it  after  birds'  nests,  found  within  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  wall 
a  three-cornered  cupboard,  and  within  a  pair  of  buck's  horns.  Of  the 
justly  far-famed  Forge  Valley,  its  overhanging  woods  and  the  beautiful 
meandering  trout  stream,  the  river  Derwent,  are  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated.  Derwent  means  fair  water.  A  railway  is  being  formed 
between  Seamer  and  Pickering-,  which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
visitors,  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  between  those 
towns.  East  Ayton  is  in  Seamer  parish,  and  West  Ayton  forms  part 
of  the  parish  of  Hutton  Buscel. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


A     TOWN     OF     MANY     NAMES. 

INCLUDING  Facelac  of  the  Domesday  Survey  and  its  present  name, 
Filey  has  had  thirteen  names  during  the  last  800  years,  or  a  new  name 
every  61  years,  and  the  present  name  Fi(ve)ley,  is  simply  an 
abbreviation,  and  means  five  meadows.  It  has  been  called  by  the 
different  appellations  of  File,  Fieling,  Fielay,  Fyley,  Fively.  Fiviley, 
Fyveley,  Fiveleiam,  Finelay,  Philaw,  and  Filo — in  all.  thirteen  names 
or  modes  of  spelling.  Filoy  is  famous  for  lobsters,  and  Flamborough 
for  crabs.  Kalph,  the  son  of  Ralph  de  Neville,  gave  the  stone  in  his 
quarry  here  towards  building  the  monastery  at  Bridlington.  Roger, 
the  son  of  Vet  re  de  Gristhorpe,  in  1175,  gave  four  acres  of  land  in  the 
fit-Id  of  Gristhorpe,  with  one  messuage,  &c.,  for  the  finding  of  lights  in 
the  house  of  Fountains,  where  the  poor  and  strangers  then  lay.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  who  was  King  of  Northumbria, 
taken  prisoner,  and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  pagan  Penda,  King  of 
Mercia,  at  Oswaldestre,  praying  for  his  murderers.  The  church 
stands  in  the  North  Riding-,  and  the  village  stands  in  the  East  Riding. 
The  church  is  a  cruciform  building,  101  feet  by  71  feet,  and  is  a 
cathedral  in  miniature, 
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Filey  is  said  to  occupy  the  deepest  inlet  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  is  well  sheltered.  Flamborough  Head  shelters  the  bay  on  the 
south,  the  Naze  and  the  Brig  on  the  north,  and  renders  the  bay  worthy 
of  its  poetical  Roman  name  Portus  Felix,  or  Sinus  Salutaris,  Happy 
Home  and  Safety  Bay.  Brig1  is  a  Norwegian  name,  and  mal  in  Malton 
is  also  Norwegian,  and  means  mill,  hence  Malton  means  Milltown.  We 
have  the  precise  form  of  the  word  in  Mal-strom,  the  name  of  the  eddy 
or  whirlpool  in  the  Luffoden  Islands,  Norway.  The  lordship  of  Filey 
was  held  immediately  after  the  Conquest  by  Gilbert  de  Gaut,  whose 
family  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  in  the  person  of  the 
said  Gilbert,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Baldwin,  sixth  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  died  in  the  time  of 
Rufus,  1057-1100.  He  possessed  fifty-four  lordships  in  several  counties 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  survey,  one  of  which  was  Folkingham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  from  which  he  took  the  title  of  Baron  Folkingham. 

•  From  Gilbert  de  Gant  the  lordship  descended  to  Walter,  his  son 
and  heir,  a  person  of  great  humanity  and  piety,  the  founder  of  the 
Priory  Church,  Bridlington,  who  gave  the  church  at  Filey  to  the  Priory 
of  Bridlington,  to  which  it  was  appropriated.  When  an  aged  man, 
and  near  his  death,  he  commanded  a  body  of  Flemings  and  Normans  in 
that  famous  battle  against  the  Scots,  near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire, 
called  "  Bellum  Standardi,"  where,  by  his  eloquent  speech  and  prudent 
conduct,  the  enemy  received  a  total  overthrow.  He  died  in  1139. 
The  manor  descended  to  Gilbert  de  Gant,  the  eldest  sou  of  Walter,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  with  King  Stephen  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lincoln, 
and  compelled  by  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester,  to  marry  his  niece  Avis, 
daughter  of  William  de  Romare,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  which  title  he  gained 
in  right  of  his  wife.  He  died  without  male  issue.  Then  to 
Robert  de  Gant,  styled  "  Gilbert  the  Good,"  and  his  son  Gilbert,  who, 
dying  without  issue,  constituted  Edward  I.,  1272-1307,  his  heir  to  the 
lands  of  his  barony.  William  de  Perci,  or  Percy,  appears  to  have 
been  the  baronial  lord  of  Filey  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  or  Henry. 

In  the  1 7th  century  the  family  of  the  Bucks  were  the  proprietors 
of  Filey  lordship,  which  stands  in  the  North  Riding.  Their  family 
mansion  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  lordship 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Osbaldestons,  the  late 
Admiral  Mitford,  and  at  present  of  his  representatives.  A  defile, 
leading  to  the  sea,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Spa,  is 
celebrated  by  a  legend  dating  back  a  century  or  more.  A  tailor  of 
Filey,  seated  on  his  board,  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  occupation  by 
the  sound  of  horns,  the  baying  of  hounds,  and  cry  of  the  huntsmen. 
The  sight  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  away  ran  the  nimble  little  fellow 
after  the  chase;  and  as  he  approached  the  bow  of  the  cliff  he  saw  the 
stag  leap  clean  over,  followed  by  several  of  the  hounds  bounding  wildly 
after.  It  was  only  his  halloo  of  horror  and  fear  that  saved  men's  lives 
that  day,  for  the  huntsmen  could  only  rein  up  when  touching  the  brink, 
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The  river  Hertford,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
North  and  East  Ridings,  rises  near  Filey,  and  joins  the  Derwent  near 
Willerby.  The  Beck  spring1  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  below  the 
church,  was  arched  over  centuries  since,  and  it  is  said  affords  a  greater 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  dry  summers  than  in  wet  seasons.  According 
to  an  old  legend,  the  Evil  One  determined  to  build  Filey  Brig  for  the 
destruction  of  ships  and  ruin  of  fishermen,  but  happening  to  drop  his 
hammer,  in  the  hurry  of  recovering  it  he  seized  a  haddock  instead,  and 
the  whole  species  to  this  day  retain  two  black  marks  on  their  sides. 
On  February  2nd,  1799,  II  M.S.  Nautilus  was  stranded  and  wrecked  on 
the  south  part  of  the  bay. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 

THE     RTDSTON     MONOLITH. 

THE  village  of  Rudston  lies  between  four  and  five  miles  west 
of  Bridlington.  The  monolith  there  is  the  highest  in  Britain,  and  I 
now  give  its  latest  measurements,  taken  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  P. 
lioyston,  M.A.,  curate  in  charge  : — 

25  feet  4  inches  in  height. 
6  feet  1  inch,  E.,  in  width. 
5  feet  9  inches,  W.,  in  width. 
2  feet  9  inches,  X.,  in  thickness. 
2  feet  3  inches,  S.,  in  thickness. 

In  1861  the  churchyard  was  made  level,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  near  the  monolith  was  raised  fivi  feet;  and  from  experiments 
made  early  in  the  last  century  by  Sir  Wm.  Strickland,  he  found  the 
dimensions  of  the  monolith  within  ground  as  large  as  those  without. 

The  monolith  stands  in  the  churchyard,  13  feet  from  the  buttress 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church.  The  ancient  name  of  Rudston 
was  Rodestan,  and  it  appears  three  times  in  the  Yorkshire  section  of 
the  "  Domesday  Book."  In  the  "  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  post- 
mortem" Rodestayni.  This  is  in  1265.  About  that  time  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  first  corrupted,  for  in  the  following  year 
Ruddestayne  appears  in  the  "Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,"  In  1275, 
however,  in  the  "  Hundred  Rolls  "  of  Edw.  I.,  the  old  form  again  is 
used,  Eodestan.  After  this,  the  prefix  is  invariably  spelt  nuld  or  rud. 
Rode  means  road.  Camden  states — "  He  therefore  that  seeketh  not 
about  these  rorfe-waies  (Roman  roads)  for  those  places  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Itenerarie  of  Antoninus  shall  no  doubt  miss  the  truth, 
and  wander  out  of  the  way."  In  my  copy  of  Suetonius  (1692)  the 
translators  give  five  cases  where  road  is  given  in  the  ancient  form.  In 
the  94th  ch.  of  Augustus — About  four  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  rode 
Campania,  an  eagle  snatched  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  his  hand,  &c.  In 
the  96th  ch. — At  Philippi,  a  certain  Thessaliau  brought  him  news  of 
his  future  victory,  upon  the  relation  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  resemblance 
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had  met  him  in  a  by  rode  near  Verusium,  In  the  49tli  ck.  Caligula  — 
Therefore  being  attended  upon  the  rode,  &c.  In  the  1st  ch.  of 
Claudius — Moreover  the  Senate  decreed  him  a  triumphal  arch  of  marble, 
to  be  erected  upon  the  Appian  rode,  adorned  with  trophies  ;  and  in  the 
1st  ch.  of  Nero— It  is  reported  that  as  he  was  upon  the  rode  returning 
out  of  the  country. 

I  am  told  that  the  ancient  form  of  spelling  road  occurs  frequently 
in  old  wills.  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  states  that  road  was  also 
anciently  written  rode.  In  the  West  Riding  the  word  appears  as  royd 
and  not  rode— sten  means  stone — all  are  agreed  on  this.  Then 
Rodestan  means  Roadstone,  and  is  antecedent  to  church  or  even 
village.  I  have  only  met  with  one  case  where  Rode-stan  was 
attempted,  and  it  was  by  Mr.  Wardell,  in  his  Historical  Notes.  He 
says  : — "  In  the  summer  of  1852  I  visited  Rudstone,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  '  Moenhir,'  or  long  stone  there,  which  gives  name  to  the 
place,  it  being  known  to  the  Saxons  by  the  name  of  '  Rodestan,'  or  the 
Stone  of  the  Cross." 

Next  as  to  the  obelisk  itself.  The  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  worshippers  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  and  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  different  occasions,  and  we  are  informed  by  an  ancient 
author  that  a  certain  "  King  was  ordered  in  a  dream  to  erect  obelisks 
when  he  was  reigning  in  the  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  other  Kings  in 
the  same  city  followed  his  example."  The  City  of  the  Sun,  called  in 
Greek  Heliopolis,  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  city 
in  Egypt  which  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  "  Sun  God."  Instead 
of  statues  and  images,  the  Egyptians  principally  used  obelisks,  and  the 
use  of  them  appears  to  have  been  primarily  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
representation  of  the  solar  ray.  "  The  very  form  of  an  obelisk  favours 
my  opinion,  being  such  as  to  present  a  likeness  of  a  solar  ray."  Knox 
says — "  Like  the  pointed  obelisks  in  Egypt,  it  would  seem,  erected  for 
the  same  purpose  of  thankfulness  to  the  sun  (the  chief  deity  of  all 
people  on  both  continents  in  earliest  times)  for  benefits  bestowed  upon 
them ;  in  this  particular  case,  for  a  copious  and  permanent  issue  of 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  pillar  stands,  having  run  a 
subterranean  rill  for  nine  or  ten  miles  through  the  valley  westward." 
In  the  poems  of  Ossian  is  the  following : — 

Oozy  daughter  of  the  streams  ! 
0  stone  !  that  now  art  rear'd  on  high, 

Speak  to  futurity 
After  Selma's  race  hath  fail'd. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  conveyed  by  the  form  of  the 
Rudston  monolith,  we  have  also  evidences  that  human  sacrifices  were 
there  offered.  The  following  extract  in  proof  has  been  kindly  forwarded 
me  from  the  old  parish  register,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  IVter 
Royston,  M.A.,  curate  in  charge.  "That  when  Sir  William  Strickland, 
Bart,  of  Boynton,  excavated  some  16ft.  towards  the  base  (now  22ft.), 
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be  found  great  quantities  of  skulls."  There  can  only  be  one  answer  to 
this  investigation — that  those  skulls  belonged  to  persons  offered  in 
sacrifice. 

I  may  add  that  the  entire  length  of  the  Rudston  monolith  is  about 
60ft.,  and  the  weight  from  46  to  50  tons — more  probably  the  latter. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


BURTON   AGNES. 

BI'RTOX  AGXES  lies  midway  between  the  market  towns  of 
Bridlington  and  Driffield ;  and  of  the  number  of  pretty  villages  and 
hamlets  that  lie  between  those  towns,  the  palm  of  beauty  must  be 
awarded  to  Burton  Agues.  The  splendid  hall  or  mansion  has  no  equal 
within  a  considerable  distance,  and  if  we  add  the  historical  associations 
connected  therewith,  we  shall  find  it  possessing  deep  interest.  The 
hall,  or  ••  princely  mansion."  as  it  has  been  termed,  stands  on  an 
eminence  fronting  to  the  south  ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
stone  quoins,  and  the  centre  displays  some  good  carving.  The  house 
has  evidently  undergone  several  changes,  the  last  of  which  appears  by 
dates  to  have  taken  place  in  the  years  1G01-2-3.  The  wings  are 
formed  with  octagonal  bays,  having  mullioaed  windows.  The 
centre  has  two  square  bays  and  modern  sash  windows.  The  interior 
of  the  hall,  or  saloon,  is  covered  with  curious  carvings  in  wood  and 
alabaster ;  the  subjects  are  chiefly  scriptural.  Over  the  fire-place  in 
the  dining-room  is  a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  carving-  in  oak — subject, 
••The  Empire  of  Death."  The  approach  to  the  hall  is  by  an  arched 
gateway  and  a  porter's  lodge,  ornamented  with  figures,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  and  the  Royal  arms  in  stone  on  the  front. 

Burton  Agnes  Hall  is  said  to  have  been  erected  from  a  design  by 
Inigo  Jones.  The  gatehouse  is  very  handsome ;  and  the  mansion  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  James  tho  First's 
time.  The  gatehouse  is  flanked  with  octagonal  and  dome-covered 
turrets,  and  between  it  and  the  hall  stands  the  figure  of  a  gladiator. 
The  hall  has  been  called  a  '•  Jacobean  House,"  but  from  the  dates  on 
the  spouts,  it  is  evident  it  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  painting  still  preserved  contains  the  portraits  of  three 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  virgin  monarch,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  erected  the  present  building.  If  so,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  it  for  generations  to  come.  Burton  Hall  has  no  park,  like  other 
mansions  of  its  size,  the  ground  being  too  valuable  for  that  purpose ; 
but  what  ground  is  really  taken  up  is  made  the  most  of.  One  room  in 
the  building  contains  a  small  but  really  very  valuable  collection  of 
birds ;  they  are  beautifully  preserved,  amongst  others  a  magnificent 
eagle,  and  some  birds  shot  by  the  present  baronet  in  Spitzbergen,  and 
the  head  of  an  elephant  shot  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Rickaby,  in  Ceylon. 
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Attached  is  a  large  kitchen  garden,  with  its  appendages,  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  also  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  and  grounds 
of  great  beauty.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  is  the  crypt  of  a  former 
church  or  mansion ;  it  is  wonderfully  perfect,  and  has  been  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  hence  its  preservation.  The  total  omission  of  any 
mention  of  this  beautiful  crypt,  like  that  of  the  great  Roman-British 
camp  between  Bridliugton  and  the  Quay,  astonishes  me. 

S.  Martin's  Church  was  restored  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  nave  is  of  three  bays.  There  is  a 
good  west  tower.  The  church  contains  a  Norman  font,  the  altar-tomb 
of  Sir  R.  Somerville,  d.  1336;  tomb  and  effigies  of  Sir  Walter  Griffith, 
d.  1481,  and  his  dame  Jane  Neville.  There  is  some  good  modern 
glass.  The  road  leading  to  the  church  has  been  worn  by  many 
generations  of  men,  and  speaks  of  remote  times.  In  1299, 
Sir  William  de  St.  Quintin,  Knt.,  lord  of  Harphani,  gave  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Fountains  a  free  road  and  chase  for  carriages,  &c., 
beyond  the  moor  of  Burton  Agues,  of  forty  feet  wide.  The  Abbey  of 
Byland  also  held  an  oxgang  of  land  with  a  toft,  one  acre  and  a  rood  of 
land  in  Haisthorpe.  The  church  and  tithes  were  given  by  Gosfred 
Baynard  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  to  which  it  was  appropriated, 
and  a  Vicarage  ordained  therein  4  non.  September,  1235  ;  and  in  1G19, 
the  Crown  presented  by  lapse,  the  patronage  afterwards  went  into  the 
Bridgewater  family,  and  then  to  the  St.  Quiutin's,  Gransmoor.  The 
Prior  of  Bridiington  held  half  a  carucate  of  laud  of  Cant,  and  he  of  the 
King.  On  the  5th  April,  1361,  a  chantry  was  founded  in  the  chapel  of 
Grausmoor,  by  Walter  de  Harpham,  Vicar  of  Gilling,  for  the  remission 
of  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  Sir  William  de  St.  Quintin,  lord  of 
Harpham,  and  others.  Here  was  a  chantry,  which  was  valued  at  the 
dissolution  at  £3  16s.  4d.  per  annum.  Thornholme,  in  this  parish, 
contained  seven  carucates  of  land,  whereof  ten  oxgangs  were  held  of 
Manrley,  who  held  of  Brus,  and  lie  of  the  King,  by  no  rent.  Here 
twenty-one  carucates  made  a  knight's  fee.  And  the  Priors  of 
Bridiington  held  half  a  carucate  of  Gant,  and  he  of  the  King,  by  no 
rent,  whereof  ten  carucates  made  a  knight's  fee.  The  register  books 
commence  in  1700.  Area  of  Burton  Agnes  parish,  6,540  acres.  The 
names  of  Burton  and  its  hamlets  in  the  Domesday  Book  were  Bcrtune, 
Grenzmore,  Haschetorp,  and  Thirnou. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


AN  ANCIENT  EAST  RIDING  CHURCH. 

WEAVERTHORPE  is  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
Wapentake  and  Deanery  of  Buckrose,  and  is  distant  from  Scarborough 
thirteen  miles,  south-west,  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  tlietu-e 
to  Driffield.  This  is  a  town  and  parish  of  great  antiquity.  The  tenure 
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was  held  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  by  Michael  Fitz-Herbert,  which, 
together  with  Londesborough,  near  Pocklington,  made  three  knights' 
fees  and  a  half,  and  by  the  service  of  suit  of  court  to  the  Archbishop's 
manor  of  Wilton,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks.  The  church  was 
given  by  Kbig  Henry  I.  to  the  Metropolitical  Church  of  York,  and 
confirmed  by  King  Stephen,  and  afterwards  became  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  monks  of  Xostel  Priory,  near  Wakefield,  who,  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1268,  gave  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  who 
are  Rectors,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  town,  to  whom  it  was 
appropriated  and  a  vicarage  ordained  therein  A.D.  1300.  The  vicarage 
is  valued  in  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation  at  £5  6s.  8d.,  and  in  the  King's 
Book  at  £9  6s.  >Jr.  Lawton,  in  his  work  entitled  ••  Collections  relative 
to  the  Dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon.  &c."  remarks,  -  This  sum  is  cast  up 
wrong  in  the  originals,  it  should  be  £8  lls." — synodals  5s.  A 
mortgage  of  £334  6s.,  under  Gilbert's  Act,  would  cease  in  1853.  An 
Enclosure  Act  was  passed  41st  Geo.  III.  The  glebe-house  is  fit  for 
residence.  The  register  books  commenced  in  170 2. 

Books  of  reference :— Torre's  MS.,  Archbishop  Sharp's  MS.. 
Bowden's  Domesday  Book  (\Yivetorpand  Wifretorp),  p.  48;  Ludton, 
and  Fawcett,  M.A. 

This  church  strikes  the  beholder  with  its  extreme  antiquity,  and 
its  appearance  testifies  that  it  was  erected  long  before  the  greater 
portion  of  our  churches.  The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  tower, 
nave,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  of  early  erection,  most  probably  of 
Saxon  date,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  of  Saxon  character.  It  has  no 
buttresses  and  no  openings  or  windows,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  belfry.  Externally  the  tower  is  of  two  stories,  the  dividing  string 
course  being  of  simple  and  rude  workmanship,  square  on  its  upper  side 
and  chamfered  off  on  its  lower.  The  basement  moulding  is  a  plain 
set-off  ;  the  belfry  windows  consist  of  two  lights  each,  with  baluster 
shafts,  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  style,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a 
plain  shallow  parapet.  At  the  south-east  corner  is  a  round  nowel 
staircase,  which  dies  away  immediately  beneath  the  belfry  story.  The 
nave  projects  very  slightly  beyond  the  tower,  only  4ft.  9in.  A  porch 
of  considerable  size  has  been  erected  over  the  south  doorway,  which  is 
flanked  with  diagonal  buttresses.  Over  the  doorway  within  the  porch 
are  the  remains  of  a  sundial,  with  the  following  inscription,  in  Saxon 
characters,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  though  it  is  much  obliterated : — • 
"In  honore  Sancti  andre —Herbert  William— Hoc  Monasterium — 
Boght  in  the  Time,  &c."  The  following  extract  from  Burton's 
"  Monasticon  "  probably  shows  to  what  this  refers  ;  at  page  309,  under 
the  head  of  ••  Nostel  Priory  " — Wiverthorpe,  or  Weverthorpe  : — 

Herbert  Fitz-Herbert,  aud  William  his  brother,  treasurer  of  York  Cathedral, 
with  the  consent  of  Archbishop  Thurstin,  gave  this  church  (Torre's  MS.,  M.A. . 
vol.  2,  p.  36),  which  the  prior  and  convent  afterwards  granted  to  Keginal 
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Fitz -Peter,  who  in  A.D.  1268  gave  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  and  their 
successors.  (Torre,  vol.  3,  p,  159.)  To  the  east  of  this  are  two  windows  of  Early 
.Norman  character.  They  are  of  one  light  each,  &ruall,  and  very  plain.  Further 
east  is  a  one-light  window,  trefoiled,  and  of  Early  English  design.  The  roofs  of 
the  church  and  chancel  are  low,  and  surmounted  with  a  plain  parapet.  The 
original  pitch  of  the  nave  is  clearly  marked  on  the  east  face  of  the  tower.  The 
window  in  the  chancel,  immediately  adjoining  the  nave,  is  similar  to  the  last 
described  ;  the  other  is  square-headed,  two-light,  trefoiled.  Between  these  is  a 
square-headed  priest's  doorway.  The  east  window  is  a  three-light  decorated  one. 
It  is  square-headed  and  trefoiled.  On  the  north  side  there  is  only  a  single  window, 
and  that  of  a  Norman  character,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  There  is  an 
old  doorway,  probably  of  Saxon  date  (as  is  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave)  ; 
over  the  door  is  the  effigy  of  a  lady.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  the 
admeasurements  given  below  are  exterior  ones.  The  entrance  from  the  nave  into 
the  tower  is  by  a  lofty  arch  of  Saxon  design.  The  opening  is  a  straight  cut 
through  the  wall,  the  arch  rather  stilted  ;  below  the  spring  a  plain  abacus  of  thin 
stone,  slightly  chamfered  on  its  under  side.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  at  the  south  east 
of  the  nave  is  a  projecting  corbel  near  the  chancel  arch,  probably  used  in  former 
times  for  a  light.  The  chancel  arch  is  round,  and  of  the  same  date  with  the 
tower.  It  is  of  rude  construction.  Since  my  last  visit  the  chancel  has  been 
restored.  The  front  is  Normpn,  and  large  enoiigh  for  immersion.  The  communion 
plate  is  modern.  There  are  three  bells,  which  bear  the  following  legends,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  traced  : — No.  1.  The  inscription,  if  any,  not  legible.  No.  2.  "  Deo, 
1767."  No.  3,  or  large  bell.  "  Deo  Gloria.  James  Tomson,  George  Tomson, 
William  Wordy,  Churchwardens.  Bryan  Grey  Clarkson.  1637." 

I  am  enabled  to  give,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett, 
A.M.,  the  admeasurements,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  other 
information  of  this  Saxon  church  : — Tower — North  to  south,  1 7ft,  9in.  ; 
east  to  west,  14ft.  Gin.  Nave— Length,  48ft.  llin.  ;  breadth,  28ft. 
Chancel— Length,  25ft.  Sin. ;  breadth,  21ft  Gin.  Porch— North  to 
south,  12ft. ;  east  to  west,  14ft.  Height  of  tower,  75ft. ;  thickness  of 
walls,  3ft.  8iu. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


AN  ANCIENT  EAST  RIDING  MARKET  TOWN. 

KILHAM  is  an  ancient  market  town,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
at  the  south-east  declivity  of  the  Wolds,  adjoining  the  flat  country 
called  Holderness.  The  open  fields,  containing  7,000  acres,  were 
enclosed  in  the  year  1772,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  cultivation,  the  plantations  affording  shelter  to  corn  and  cattle.  It 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present,  by  the 
ancient  sites  of  houses  and  vestiges  of  buildings.  The  town  is  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  running  from  east  to  west.  The  church 
appears  to  have  given  name  to  the  town,  Kil,  meaning  a  cell  or 
church,  and  ham,  a  home.  It  is  a  large  edifice,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  but 
has  neither  transept  nor  side  aisles.  Captain  Edward  Anderson,  whose 
father  kept  the  farm  at  Broachdale.  wras  assisted  in  agriculture  by  his  son 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  sea  in  1781,  and 
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after  his  final  retirement,  in  1811,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  a  ''Sailor." 
He  thus  speaks — 

Since  I  came  home,  as  I  this  country  view 

The  towns,  the  fields,  now  everything  is  new  ; 

The  old  thatched  cottages  have  ta'en  their  flight, 

And  new  til'd  houses  now  appear  in  sight ; 

But  when  the  town  of  Kilham  first  I  saw, 

The  walls  were  mostly  clay,  and  thatch'd  with  straw. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  a  spring-,  called  "  The  Beckesses," 
forms  a  source  of  the  river  Hull.  At  Pockthorpe,  near  Kilham.  is  a 
round  hill  called  Gallows  Hill,  where  human  skulls  and  other  bones  are 
yet  to  be  found.  Kilham  may  have  been  the  residence  of  some  chief 
or  warrior  who  reigned  absolute,  and  hanged  whom  he  pleased,  as  was 
the  case  among  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  A  similar  name  with  similar 
accompaniments,  is  given  to  a  hill  at  Brompton,  near  Scarborough, 
At  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Kilham,  there  is  a  rather  large  hill 
called  Coney  Garth  or  Konyng  Garth,  signifying  the  King's  enclosure. 
At  Swaythorpe,  three  and  a  half  miles  north,  are  remains  of  a  British 
village,  with  a  tribunal  mount ;  and  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  north  a  pool  retaining  the  name  of  Church  Mar  or  Mere,  denotes 
the  site  of  a  former  church.  Triple-dyked  intrenchments  are  found  on 
Garraby  Hill ;  to  the  north  and  south  of  Kilham  is  the  Several  Dyke, 
reaching  from  Skelldale  to  the  stronghold  of  Duggleby.  At  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  lordship  the  Danes'  graves  are  situated.  The 
number  of  the  tumuli  is  reduced  to  one-half  what  it  was  eighty  years 
ago.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  have  also  been  assured  by  aged  men,  the 
number  of  Danish  tumuli  in  Greenwich  Park  was  greatly  reduced  in 
their  time.  There  is  a  remarkable  spring  at  a  place  called  Henpit 
Hole,  on  the  road  to  Langtoft,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  after  a  wet 
autumn,  after  it  has  been  dry  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  such  volume 
and  force  as  to  form  an  arch  under  which  a  man  on  horseback  rnig-ht 
ride  without  having  his  clothing  wetted.  At  a  place  called  Sand  Pits, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Rudston  to  Kilham,  skeletons  and  numerous 
articles  of  antiquity  have  frequently  been  fouud, — about  the  year  1813, 
a  helmet  and  pait  of  a  spear ;  on  the  helmet  were  said  to  be  faint 
resemblance  of  letters,  but  a  person  entirely  unskilled  in  antiquities  put 
it  into  a  fire  in  order  to  distinguish  the  characters  more  clearly,  and  by 
that  means  all  hopes  of  deciphering  them  were  at  an  end.  Several 
human  skulls  have  been  laid  bare,  around  which  were  iron  rings ;  brass 
clasps,  amber  beads,  and  many  glass  ones  of  various  colours  have  been 
found.  The  peasant,  in  digging  for  stones  or  gravel  in  this  vicinity, 
frequently  strikes  with  his  spade  upon  the  bones  of  warriors,  and  meets 
with  the  fragments  of  armour,  swords,  spears,  &c. 

"  The  stranger  shall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-np  earth  ;  a 
half-worn  sword  shall  rise  before  him,  and  bending  above,  he  will  say,  '  These 
are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are  not  in  song.'  " — OSSIA>*. 
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omnes  illacrymabiles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

JS'octe,  carent  qua  vate  sacro — HOR. 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown ; 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  times  their  own. 

In  those  ancient  days  of  rude  simplicity,  the  common  soldiers  slain 
in  battle  and  intermulated  in  the  field  had  only  small  mounds  erected 
over  them.  Their  companions  in  arms  carried  a  helmet  of  earth  to 
strew  over  the  grave  as  a  last  tribute  of  affection.  But  when  a  chief, 
or  person  of  distinction,  was  interred,  the  sepulchral  hills  were  increased 
to.  u  magnitude  proportionate  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  deceased. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


EBBERSTON   AND    ITS   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  village  of  Ebberston  lies  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Scarborough,  on  the  road  to  Pickering.  Earthen  dikes  are  found  here, 
which  formed  the  last  defences  of  the  Britons,  and  were  strengthened 
with  intervening  ditches.  They  were  raised  on  the  moorlands  and 
wolds  to  resist  the  Saxon  invaders,  and  are  found  at  Silp  house,  Ilutton 
Bushell,  Seamer  Moors,  Oliver's  Mount,  Brompton  Moor,  Scamridge 
Dikes.  Snainton  and  Alliston,  and  to  the  north  of  Troutsdale,  where 
deep  glens  isolate  the  steep-sided  spurs  of  the  hills.  A  few  years 
after  the  synod  of  Streonshalh,  which  met  in  064,  and  some  time  before 
the  death  of  King  Oswy,  which  happened  in  670,  the  district  appears 
to  have  become  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war.  Alchfrid,  whom  Oswy  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Deira,  quarrelled  with  his  father ;  and  each 
having  raised  a  powerful  force,  the  two  armies,  commanded  by  their 
respective  kings,  met  in  a  field,  and  a  bloody  engagement  ensued. 
The  scene  of  this  unnatural  conflict  was  on  the  heights  of  Scamridge, 
near  Ebberston,  and  it  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Alchfrid. 
The  lines  of  Scamridge  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  Oswy's 
forces,  as  they  have  obtained  from  time  immemorial  the  name  of  Oswy's 
Dikes ;  and  a  small  cave  above  Ebberston,  called  Ilfrid's  Hole,  or 
Alfrid's  Cave,  marks  out  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
wounded  and  dying  Prince  was  hid  after  the  battle.  A.  small  grotto, 
erected  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  intended  to  contain  an  inscription, 
stands  beside  the  cave,  which  is  now  almost  filled  up.  An  inscription 
was  formerly  placed  over  the  cave  in  stcne,  and  when  that  failed,  was 
placed  on  wood,  recording  the  substance  of  the  tradition.  The 
engagement,  it  appears,  was  not  limited  to  the  heights,  for  there  is  a 
field  in  the  plain,  on  the  west  side  of  Ebberston.  which  obtains  the 
name  of  The  Bloody  Field.  A  young  brother  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  named  Aldfrid,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Oswy,  filled  the 
Northumbrian  throne  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrid,  another  son  of  Oswy, 
and  his  immediate  successor. 
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Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Alchfrid  and  Aldfrid  have 
been  confounded  together,  both  by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  other 
ancient  authors,  and  by  the  generality  of  our  modern  historians.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  from  Bede's  history,  and  especially  from  his  life  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  that  they  were  two  distinct  persons,  differing  not  only 
hi  their  name,  but  in  their  age,  their  manners,  and  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  death.  Aldfrid  was  many  years  younger  than 
his  brothers  Alchfrid  and  Ecgfrid,  and  during-  a  great  part  of  the  reign 
of  the  latter  he  spent  his  time  in  the  Scottish  Isles,  to  which  he  had 
retired  in  pursuit  of  learning.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  amicable 
and  peaceful  prince,  though  he  had  some  quarrels  with  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  that  ambitious  saint,  who  strove  to  aggrandise  himself  by 
subjecting  the  Northumbrian  church  to  the  See  of  Rome.  King 
Aldfrid,  who  reigned  over  all  Northumberland,  died  at  Driffield,  A.D. 
70.3,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  as  is  stated  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  Little  Driffield,  at  present  an  inconsiderable  village,  was, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Northumbria,  a  Royal  residence. 
The  following  inscription  to  his  memory  is  within  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Little  Driffield  : — i;  Here  lies  the  body  of  Alfrid,  King  of 
Northumberland,  who  departed  this  life  Jan.  19,  Anno  Domini  705,  in 
the  XXth  year  of  his  reign. 

Statutum  est  omnibus  semel  mori. " 
(It  is  appointed  for  all  once  to  die.) 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Aldfrid  died  of  disease,  and  not  by  the 
sword ;  and  that  his  disease,  though  painful,  did  not  carry  him  off 
rapidly.  His  sister  Aelfleda,  then  Abbess  of  Streoneshalh  (Whitby), 
went  over  to  Driffield.  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  remains  of  King  Aldfrid,  but 
they  all  ended  in  failure.  The  chest  in  Ebberston  Church  is  quite  a 
curiosity.  The  lid  is  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  hollowed 
out,  and  the  body  is  securely  bound  together  by  iron  bauds. 

Scarborough.  T.   WALLER. 

TWO      SAXON      INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ix  the  neighbourhood  of  Welburn,  near  the  road  from  Helmsley 
to  Kirbymoorsicle.  is  the  ancient  church  of  Kirkdale,  shut  up  in  a 
tranquil  valley  within  the  bosom  of  lofty  woods.  Its  parish  is 
extensive,  comprising  several  villages,  but  none  bearing  its  own  name. 
Within  the  porch  of  this  church  is  a  Saxon  remain,  which  has  attracted 
the  notice  or  antiquaries.  The  late  J.  E.  Brooke,  of  the  Herald's 
College,  published  a  description  of  it  in  a  volume  of  the  Archaologia, 
together  with  an  illustrative  representation  of  the  article.  Dr.  Young 
describes  it  as  a  very  ancient  Saxon  inscription  on  an  antique  dial, 
fronting  the  south,  in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  The  entire  state 
of  the  inscription  is  partly  owing  to  its  having  been  plastered  over  with 
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lime,  and  concealed  by  the  upper  part  of  an  ancient  porch,  which  had 
hid  it  from  public  view  for  several  ages,  till  it  was  discovered,  in  1771, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Dade,  Rector  of  Barmston. 

The  inscription,  however,  is  complete.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  the 
stone  except  the  gnomon  of  the  dial.  The  dial  is  of  a  rude  construction, 
having  gradii  or  hour-lines,  intended  to  mark  out  so  many  portions  of 
the  day.  I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Frank's  "  Guide  to  Ryedale  " : — "  The 
old  Saxon  inscription  inserted  in  the  porch  over  the  doorway  is  at  the 
present  time  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  fresh  from  the 
mason's  chisel.  This  inscription  is  cut  upon  a  massive  stone  about 
seven  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
centre  one  being  the  remains  of  a  dial,  while  those  on  each  side  contain 
the  inscription,  cut  in  large  and  well-defined  Saxon  characters."  The 
following  is  a  copy  and  translation  : — 

Orm  gamal  suna  bohte  sanctus  gregorius  minster  thonne  hit  wes  al  tobrocan 
and  to  falan  and  he  hit  let  macan  newan  from  grunde  christe  and  sanctus  gregorius 
in  edward  dagum  cyning  in  tosti  dagum  eorl. 

The  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  dial  is  as  follows,  and  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  above  : — 

And  hawarth  me  wrohte  and  brand  pres. 

TRANSLATION". 

Orm,  the  son  of  Gamal,  bought  St.  Gregory's  Monastery,  when  it  was  all  broken 
down  and  fallen,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  made  anew  from  the  ground,  to  Christ  and 
St.  Gregory,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  King,  in  the  days  of  Tosti,  "the  Earl." 

The  translation  of  the  line  under  the  dial  is — 

And  Hawarth  made  me,  and  Brand  the  priests. 

The  date  of  the  church  is  clear,  for  it  is  stated  distinctly  to  have 
been  in  the  days  of  Tosti,  the  Earl.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
between  1055,  when  Tosti  succeeded  Siward,  and  1065,  when  he  was 
banished  for  his  crimes  (the  murder  of  Gamel,  son  of  Orm,  amongst 
others).  Tosti  was  the  fourth  son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
brother  to  King  Harold ;  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  King- 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  year  1056.  But  he  (Tosti)  was  expelled 
the  kingdom  anno  1065,  and  lost  his  life  the  year  following  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  near  York,  upon  his  returning  and  attempting  to  recover  his 
former  power  and  dignity.  Dugd.  Baron,  vol,  i. ;  p.  313.  The 
parsonage  of  Kirkdale,  after  passing  through  a  variety  of  patrons,  rnme 
into  the  possession  of  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  who  gave  it  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1632,  when  he  founded  the  Physio 
Garden  there.  The  arms  of  this  nobleman— a  cheveron  between  ilurr 
mullets  of  six  points,  pierced  and  surmounted  with  an  Earl's  coronet- 
together  with  those  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  painted  on  the  wall  of 
the  chancel.  Memorials  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  our  churches 
by  inscription  before  the  Norman  conquest  are  very  rare.  Mr.  Pegge  says 
that  there  are  not  above  three  or  four that  actually  precede  the  Norman  era. 
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EDSTONE — We  find  from  Domesday  that  while  Orm  possessed 
Kirkdale,  then  called  Chirchebi  (Kirkby),  Gamel  or  Gamal  the  younger, 
brother  to  Orm,  had  Michel-Edestun,  or  Great  Edstone.  Edstone 
church,  like  the  one  at  Kirkdale,  possesses  a  fine  old  Saxon  dial,  with 
an  inscription,  part  of  which  has  been  disfigured ;  it  is  still,  however,  a 
very  good  specimen,  considering  its  date.  The  following  is  the 
translation,  as  deciphered  by  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  in  1870,  the  first 
tune  the  inscription  had  been  correctly  translated.  The  style  of  letter 
is  the  same  as  the  Kirkdale  dial,  which  fixes  its  date.  The  inscription 
over  the  dial  reads — "  Orlogium  Viatorum,"  or  "  The  traveller's  clock," 
with  the  addition  of  the  following-  words  in  Saxon  character — "  Lothan 
me  wrohtes."  "  Lothan  made  me."  The  name,  very  unusual,  is  that  of 
a  Dane.  It  has  occurred  on  a  .Runic  monument  in  Scandinavia ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  pirate  of  this  name  is  mentioned  hi  our 
history  in  the  year  1016.  Inside  the  church  is  a  finely-carved  font. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALLER. 


BEMPTON. 

THE  village  of  Bemptoa  stands  on  the  Eoman  coast-road  from  the 
north  to  Flamborough.  From  the  remains  of  Roman  pavements,  not 
many  years  ago  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  had  been  a  place  of 
importance  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Saxons,  but  it  ceased  to  exist 
after  that  event,  for  it  does  not  find  a  place  in  the  Xorman  survey. 
The  little  church  has  points  of  much  interest.  The  land  here  between 
Speeton  and  the  Danes'  Dykes  has  wonderful  properties  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  Bempton  Cliffs  are  noted  for  sea  fowl.  Near  the  cliff  is  a 
small  hill,  and  it  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  ;:  Standard 
Hill."  And  at  Speeton  the  highest  cliff  has  been  known  in  the  most 
ancient  records  of  the  place,  as  u  Raven  Hill."  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Flamborough  road,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this 
village,  a  series  of  pits  occur.  They  are  about  sixty  in  number ;  some 
of  them  are  paved,  others  are  not.  They  are  interesting  as  having 
been  pit-dwellings  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  they  are  arranged  hi  two 
irregular  rows,  with  a  smooth  space  between.  The  situation  is 
admirably  chosen  for  its  purpose.  In  contemplating  these,  the 
spectator  of  the  present  day  would  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  his 
mind  to  conceive  what  amount  of  comfort  their  inhabitants  could 
realize.  In  the  British  pavements  they  simply  used  the  paving  stones, 
but  the  Romans  placed  their  paving  stones  in  concrete.  The  rest  of  the 
field,  and  not  covered  by  the  pits,  has  been  under  the  plough  for  many 
years.  The  former  occupants  were  probably  a  portion  of  the  large 
force  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  great  rampart  at  the  Danes' 
Dykes.  There  is  another  collection  of  pits  nearer  to  the  Bempton  Cliffs. 

Scarborough.  THOMAS  WALLER. 
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ARGHAM,    NEAR    BRIDLINGTON. 

THIS  is  an  extra  parochial  place,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
village,  distinguished  by  various  earthworks  and  dykes  and  E.oman 
British  road  from  York  to  the  camp  at  Reighton.  Ilunmanby, 
Reighton,  and  Speeton  were  fortified  British  villages.  The  hollow 
British  trackway  is  a  great  curiosity  and  deep.  The  paving  stones 
from  the  Roman  road  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  farmers  for  the  repair 
of  their  roads  for  many  years.  In  the  year  1869,  a  deposit  of  Roman 
coins  was  brought  to  light  at  this  place  in  a  singular  manner.  A  mole 
catcher  on  going  his  rounds  picked  up  several  pieces  of  bilver  coin  of  a 
size  between  a  fourpenny-piece  and  a  sixpence  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  found  among  the  earth  of  a  mole -cast,  having  been  thrown 
up  by  the  little  miner  ;  they  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
bore  the  inscription  of  Antoninus  and  others.  With  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  thoughtlessness  the  finder  neither  dug  in  search  of  more 
coins,  nor  marked  the  place  where  the  discovery  was  made. 

Scarborough.  THOMAS   WALLER. 


SKIRLAUGH. 

SKIRLAUGH  (Holderness). — The  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine  was  built 
by  Bishop  Skirlow,  who  was  born  here.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  N. 
Chapel,  and  tower.  In  1509,  in  a  portion  of  some  earthwork,  celts, 
spearheads,  and  sword  blades  wrapped  in  coarse  linen,  within  a  wooden 
chest,  were  turned  up  by  the  plough.  John  Bigland,  the  historian,  was 
born  here. 


HUNMANBY. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  half-a-mile  south  of  the  raised  road  or  rampart 
Wold-dike,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Lang-camp,  is  Campwell, 
in  a  dale,  surrounded  by  old  foundations  of  dwellings ;  but  now  nothing 
like  a  homestead  stands  there,  though  according  to  report  it  is  only 
about  a  hundred  years  since  this  spot  was  finally  abandoned.  It  is 
possible  that  this  name  may  have  been  derived  from  Lang-camp. 
"  Gilbert-de-Gaut  [probably  Ganton],  in  the  time  of  Ailred,  the 
Abbot  of  Rieval  [Rivale],  or  Rievauxe  Abbey,  gave  Ilunmanby- 
grange  [perhaps  Humanby-field  farm],  which  his  daughter,  the  countess, 
confirmed,  with  pasturage  for  five  hundred  sheep  and  other  draft 
animals  belonging  to  four  carriages  in  the  Grange-de  Kamp."—  Burton's 
Hon.  from  Lugtiale.  Thus  we  learn  that  carriages,  drawn  no  doubt  by 
oxen,  were  used  here  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  grange  of  Kamp 
was  then  a  homestead,  presenting  at  least  four  farm  carriages,  which 
was  a  vast  increase  of  agricultural  means  compared  with  the  forlorn 
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state  of  this  country  when  Domesday  survey  was  taken.  I  noticed  at 
this  deserted  village,  Camp,  certain  blue  stones  which  had  stood  at  the 
doors  of  the  cottages,  (as  at  Bempton),  and  were  used  formerly  to  beat 
upon,  instead  of  washing  linen,  garments  &c.,  when  beaten  or  urine 
supplied  the  place  of  soap.—  (Knox.). 

It  is  not  many  y^ars  since  there  were  aged  men  still  living  who 
remembered  a  board  in  Hunmanby  Church,  with  the  following  inscription 
thereon  : — 

"  I,  Gilbert  Gant,  do  make  the  grant  of  Hiinmanby  Moor,  to  feed  the  poor,  that 
they  may  never  want." 

Hunmanby  Moor  is  very  extensive,  and  since  its  enclosure  it  has 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  farms,  and  under  excellent  management. 
The  poor  obtained  excellent  garden  ground  instead  of  the  moor. 

Scarborough.  THOS.    WALLER. 

A    GREAT    DISCOVERY    OF    COINS. 

\VITH  reference  to  the  great  discovery  of  Roman  coins  made  in 
Morton  Banks.  Bingley,  in  1775,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
if  something  more  was  known,  really  authentic,  in  regard  to  this 
remarkable  discovery.  Tradition  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
quantity  was  almost  fabulous.  Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Craven  " 
mentions  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  Roman  coins  ever 
turned  up  in  Britain."  It  consisted,  he  adds,  of  "  a  very  large  quantity 
of  denarii,  in  excellent  preservation,  for  the  most  part  of  Septimus 
Severus.  Julia  Domna,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  contained  in  the  remains  of 
a  brass  chest,  which  had  probably  been  the  military  chest  of  a  Roman 
legion,  and  buried  upon  some  sudden  alarm."  Again,  in  his  edition  of 
Thoresby's  "Ducatus  Leodiensis,"  referring  to  discoveries  of  Roman 
corns,  he  adds — "  The  next  is.  perhaps,  the  noblest  discovery  ever 
made  in  Roman  Britain.  March  7tb.  I77o.  as  a  farmer  was  making  a 
drain  in  a  field  at  Morton  Banks,  near  Bingley,  he  struck  upon  the 
remains  of  a  copper  chest,  about  20in.  beneath  the  surface,  which 
contained  nearly  one  hundred  pound  weight  of  Roman  denarii.  There 
was  also  in  the  chest  a  silver  Iniag'e  (I  have  not  learned  of  what  Deity), 
about  Gin.  long.  They  include  every  Emperor  from  Xero  to  Pupienus 
— Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus  only  except ed —together  with  many 
Empresses,  and  a  great  variety  of  Reverses."  Such  are  the  terms  in 
which  a  distinguished  author  and  antiquary,  writing  when  living 
testimony  might  easily  have  been  obtained,  describes  this  great 
discovery ;  but.  it  must  be  confessed,  without  one  reliable  word  to  show 
either  the  actual  extent  of  the  treasure,  or  how  or  whence  it  had  been 
dispersed  !  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  Dr  Whitaker's  statement 
of  the  weight,  we  must  assume  that  nearly  20,000  coins  were  found ; 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  facts 
which  follow. 
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On  the  14th  March,  1775,  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  discovery, 
a  short  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  from  a  Keighley 
correspondent,  announcing-  that  a  chest  had  been  dug  up  in  Morton 
Banks  containing  "  a  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  coins,"  and 
promising  a  more  perfect  account  the  following  week. 

Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  March,  there  appeared  a  letter 
addressed  "  To  the  Printer  of  the  Mercury"  signed  "  A.B."  "  The 
following  (he  writes)  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  Roman  coins  found 
on  the  24th  February,  at  Elam,  near  West  Riddlesden,  as  mentioned  in 
your  last.  The  oldest  that  I  have  seen  is  Imp.  Galba,  the  next  T. 
Vespatianus,  then  Imp.  Titus  Csesar,  Augustus  Yespatianus  ; "  and  after 
describing  many  others,  the  writer  adds — "  As  to  the  number  it  is 
uncertain,  but  were  many  hundreds,  for  they  were  neither  numbered 
nor  weighed.  The  box  or  chest  of  brass  A^hich  contained  them  was 
locked,  and  carved  on  the  lid.  Some  think  it  was  a  Roman  military 
chest,"  &c. 

Thus  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman,  evidently  much 
interested  in  the  discovery,  writing  upon  the  spot,  and  modestly 
speaking  of  "many  hundreds,"  which  he  scarcely  could  have  done  had 
there  been  "  many  thousands." 

It  also  happened  that  my  grandfather,  then  the  principal  landowner 
in  Morton,  purchased  from  tenants  and  others  as  many  of  these  coins 
as  he  could.  Among  the  farmers  he  was  able  to  secure  them  in 
numbers  varying  from  one  to  half  a  dozen,  at  8d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each; 
but  when  he  got  to  the  small  shopkeepers  in  Keighley,  their  value  was 
better  appreciated,  and  I  find  him  paying  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  for  a 
"Vespasian"  10s.  Altogether  he  secured  75,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  given  25  to  friends,  the  remainder  being  still  preserved  at 
Upwood. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  science  of  ancient  coins  to 
venture  upon  a  description  of  Roman  Denarii,  but  I  may  observe  that 
they  are  in  remarkable  preservation.  Many  of  the  heads  show  the 
perfect  expression  of  the  face,  the  reverses  of  others  are  very  curious, 
and  the  lettering-  on  nearly  all  as  easy  to  decipher  as  our  own  current 
coin. 

I  should  observe  that  Elam,  where  the  box  was  found,  is  on  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  passing  over  Harden  Moor,  Riddlesden, 
Morton  Banks,  and  Eombald's  Moor,  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Ilkley. 

Upwood,  Bingley.  J.  A.  BUSFEILD. 

OLD    PARISH    REGISTERS. 

OLD  parish  registers  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  local 
historian,  as  they  may  be  generally  relied  upon  for  correctness  of 
name  and  date.  They  furnish  the  names  of  ancient  families  resident  at 
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the  time  in  the  respective  parishes,  and  occasionally  their  employments, 
and  thus  indicate  the  social  condition,  status,  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
people  who  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  form  the  history  of  the 
place.  These  early  personal  names  and  trades  are  to  the  antiquary 
and  genealogist  peculiarly  interesting,  especially  so  if  they  happen  in 
the  course  of  time  to  become  extinct  or  obsolete.  From  the  registers 
the  pedigrees  of  families  of  distinction  may  occasionally  be  const  ructed, 
and  the  humble  origin  of  individuals,  who  subsequently  became  famous 
(it  may  be)  by  learning,  valour,  or  enterprise.  Parochial  registers  of 
baptisms,  weddings,  and  burials  were  wisely  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
Yicar-General,  Lord  Cromwell,  27  Henry  VIII.,  1536.  The  caligraphy 
or  style  of  the  writing  employed  in  the  earlier  ones,  say  in  the  16th 
century,  is  to  ordinary  persons  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood,  as 
they  are  written  in  a  cramped  hand,  and  in  abbreviated  Church-Latin; 
but  to  the  expert  or  student,  who  carefully  notes  the  form  of  the 
letters,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  terms,  and  curious  though 
unsettled  manner  of  the  spelling  of  the  period,  the  difficulty  soon 
vanishes.  In  the  compilation  of  a  certain  local  history  I  have  made 
great  use  of  them,  but  have  often  regretted  the  scantiness  of  incidental 
facts,  or  the  little  notice  taken  of  passing  events,  which,  if  judiciously 
done,  might  have  been  valuable  side  lights  to  our  national  history.  I 
have,  however,  been  able  to  extract  from  them  a  local  trade  directory 
(as  it  were)  of  the  17th  century,  and  a  list  of  those  who  perished  in 
early  mining  accidents.  Believing  that  a  general  comparison  of 
contemporaneous  registers  might  lead  to  a  systematic  knowledge  of 
their  peculiar  style,  and  establish  a  better  method  of  tracing  out  family 
pedigrees,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  connected  with  the  oldest  parish 
churches  of  the  district,  and  the  year  of  their  commencement,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  see  an  addition  to  the  catalogue,  which  might  prove 
useful  in  many  ways  : — 

1538.     Temp,  Henry  VIII. .  Dewsbury  (Feb.  10),  Rothwell  (Oct.  8),  Xormanton, 
Wragby  (Xostell),  Xov. 

1558.  Temp,  Philip  and  Mary,   Aokworth  (Feb.  10),  Featherstone  (November), 
Keystone  (Xov.  4). 

1559.  Temp,  Elizabeth,  Batley  (April  4th). 

1560.  Elizabeth,  Methley  (June). 
1568.     Elizabeth,  Barnsley. 

1580.  Elizabeth,  Thornhlll  (Sept.  21st). 

1598.  Elizabeth,  Horbury  (April). 

1600.  Elizabeth.  Emley. 

1613.  James  I.,  Waketield. 

1617.  James  I.,  Crofton  (June  22i. 

1620.  (O.S.)  James  I.,  South  Kirkby  (Jan.  2). 

1651.  Charles  II.,  Woolley  (June  20). 

1652.  Charles  II.,  Kirkthorpe  (April  10),  Sandal   (October),  Woodchurch  (the 
earliest  not  forthcoming). 

1653.  Charles  II.,  Glass-Houghton. 

1654.  Charles  II.,  Hemsworth  (July  12th). 
1662.     Charles  II.,  East  Ardsley  (March). 
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The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  commencement  of  the  oldest 
parish  registers  in  Leeds  and  neighbourhood,  compiled  chiefly  from 
Lawton's  "  Collections  relative  to  the  Dioceses  of  York  and  Ripori"  : — 
The  Leeds  Parish  Church  Registers  commenced  in  1572;  St.  John's, 
Leeds,  in  1725 ;  Methley,  in  1560;  Newton  Kyme,  in  1633  ;  Norman- 
ton,  in  1538  :  Otley,  in  1562 ;  Pudsey,  in  1813  ;  Rawden,  in  1783 ; 
Rothwell,  in  1538  ;  Saxton,  in  1538  ;  Sherburne,  in  1639  ;  Spofforth, 
in  1599;  Swillington.  in  1553;  Tadcaster,  in  1570;  Thorner,  in  1622; 
Thornhill,  in  1580  ;  Thorparch,  in  1595  ;  Tong,  in  1550  ;  Weston,  in 
1677  ;  Wetherby,  in  1783  :  Whitkirk,  in  1603  ;  Wighill,  in  1717;  and 
Woodkirk,  in  1652.  It  would  be  of  great  service  if  the  clergy  would 
publish  extracts  from  these  old  registers  either  in  the  local  newspapers 
or  in  in  their  parish  magazines,  &c.,  as  they  are  most  useful  for 
literary  purposes. 

East  Ardsley.  J.   BATTY. 

A    RELIC     OF    ANTIQUITY. 

An  object  of  great  interest  and  curiosity  was  ploughed  up  in  1844 
in  a  field  at  Scalby,  near  Scarborough,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  of  Scalby  Villa.  It  was  a  torgue,  or  collar,  of  pure  gold,  wrought 
in  imitation  of  a  cord,  and  weighing  two-and-a-half  ounces.  It  was  a 
badge  of  dignity,  worn  round  the  neck  by  the- ancient  Gauls  and  Britons 
of  high  rank.  Livy  narrates  a  single  combat  which  took  place  358 
years  before  the  Christian  era  between  a  youthful  Roman,  Titus  Maulius, 
and  a  gigantic  Gaul,  who,  like  a  second  Goliah,  had  come  forth  between 
the  two  armies,  and  challenged  a  Roman  champion  to  fight.  Maulius 
slew  his  opponent,  and  taking  from  him  a  golden  torgue,  threw  it  around 
his  own  neck,  and  returning  in  triumph,  was  hailed  by  his  fellow-soldiers 
as  Torquatus — henceforward  the  surname  of  a  leading  family  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  golden  torgue,  or  collar,  is  unique  in  this  part  of  England, 
but  common  elsewhere.  It  was  found  by  a  farmer  named  Manson,  of 
Scalby,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  of  that  place. 
Its  diameter  is  eleven  inches.  Publius  Cornelius  took  4,070  golden 
torgues  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Boii  (in  Gaul).  "  The  British 
heroine  Boadicea  wore  a  golden  one  of  unusual  size ;  and  Virdomarus 
had  one  fastened  behind  with  hooks,  which  fell  off  when  he  was 
decapitated.  Jornades  mentions  them  as  substitutes  for  diadems. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  they  were  insignia  of  Dukes 
and  Earls"  (Arch.  Die.}  "An  oval  amulet,  enchased  in  gold,  hung 
from  the  Druid's  neck."  Another  account  says — "  The  Druids  wore  a 
kind  of  ornament  enchased  with  gold  around  their  necks,  called  the 
Druid's  egg,"  or,  by  a  third  account,  "  the  anguinum,  or  serpent  egg  of 
the  Druids  which  was  a  charm  of  wonderful  power,"  &c.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  torgue,  or  collar  in  question,  was  found  on  an 
ancient  battle-field. 

Scarborough,  T.  WALLER. 
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CELEBRATED    YORKSHIRE    ARTISTS. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  celebrated  Yorkshire  Artists,  \vith  dates 
and  other  particulars  : — 

Beckwith,  Thos.  F.S.  A.,  painter  and  antiquarian,  of  York,  was  born  at  Roth  well, 

near  Leeds,  in  1731,  and  died  in  1786.    There  is  an  original  portrait  of  him, 

with  palette  and  brush,  by  John  Maurice  Hauch.  dated  1761,  in  possession  of 

the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  shown  at  the  Leeds  Fine  Art 

Exhibition  in  1868. 
Bright.  Henry,  a  Sheffield  artist  of  considerable  repute,  was  born  in  1814,  and 

died  at  Ipswich  in  1S73. 
Brooks,  Thomas,    an  eminent  painter,   was  born  at   Hull,  in    18' 8,   frequently 

exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London. 
Burras.  Thomas,  a  celebrated  landscape  artist,   of  Leeds,  died  July  llth,  1870,  at 

the  advanced  age  of  80  years.     There  is  an  original  portrait  of  him  on  the 

staircase  at  the  Leeds  Philosophical  HalL 
Carmichael.  J  E.  W.,  the  well-known  painter,  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence 

at  Scarborough,  May  2nd,  1868.     He  had  been  out  walking,  and  on  his  return 

was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  resulted  fatally  in  a  few  minutes.    He  was  68 

years  of  age. 
Chambers.  George,  an  English  marine  painter,  was  born  at  Whitby,  and  died  in 

London  in  1840.     There  is  a  '•  Memoir  "  of  him,  by  John  Watkins,  1837. 
Cope,  Charles,  artist  and  drawing  master,  of  Park-square,   Leeds  :  died  .November 

24th,  1827,  aged  46.     He  was  the  father  of  C.  ^y.  Cope,  R.A. 
Creswick,  Thomas,  R.A.,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  was  torn  at  Sheffield  in 

1811,  and  died  in  1869. 
Cromack,  Thomas  Hartley,   a  landscape    painter,   was    born  in   18f9,  and  was 

the  son  of  Robert  H.  Cromack.  engraver,  of  Leeds.     He  died  at  Wakefield 

in  April,  1872, 
Cuitt.  George,  an  ingenious  artist,  of  Moulton,  Yorks,  born  1743,  died  at  Richmond, 

Yorks.,  in  1818;    see  his  monument  in  Richmond  Church,  placed  there  by 

his  son  and  only  child,    George,  an  artist  at  Chester. 
Dawson.  Henry,  a  well-known  landscape  painter  throughout  the  north  of  England, 

was  born  at  Hull  in   1811.     A  separate  gallery  of  his  pictures  was  recently 

exhibited  at  Nottingham  Castle.     He  died  December  13th,  1878. 
Etty,  William,  11.  A.,  "the  poetic  painter  of  the  human  form,''  was  born  at  York  in 

1787,  and  died  in  1849. 
Fielding,  Copley  YandyVe,  an  eminent  painter,  born  near  Halifax  in  1787,  and 

died  in  1855. 
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Flaxman,  John,  R.A.,  an  eminent  artist  and  sculptor,  was  born  at  York  in  1755, 

and  died  in  1826. 
Gyles,   Henry,   a  celebrated  glass  painter  of   York.      There  are  several  curious 

engraved  portraits  of  him. 
Ibbetson    Julius    Cassar,  an    English  landscape  painter,  was   born  at  Churwell 

Bank,  near  Leeds,  in  1759,  and  died  at  Masham  in  1817. 
Jackson,   John,   R.A.,  an  eminent   portrait   painter,  was   born    at    Lastingham, 

Yorks.,  in  177$,  and  died  in  1831. 

Kent,  W.,  an  ingenious  artist,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1685,  and  died  in   1748. 
Lance  George,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born  in  1802,  and  died  in  1864.     He  was 

sent  in  early  life  to  Leeds  to  follow  commercial  pursuits,  but  his  decided  taste 

for  painting  induced  his  friends  to  allow  him  to  visit  London,  where  he  became 

the  pupil  of  Haydon.     Success  in  painting  fruit  and  still-life  induced  him  to 

adopt  that  as  his  favourite  style,  in  which  he  became  one  of  our  best  artists. 
Nicholson,  Francis,  water-colour  painter,  was  born  at  Pickering  in  1753,  and  died 

in  London  in  1844.     There  is  an  original  portrait  of  him,  painted  by  himself 

in  his  9l)th  year,  1843,  in  possession  of  kSir  T.   Dyke   Acland,  Bart,  to  waist, 

seated  with  palette  and  brushes.     His  son,  Alfred  Nicholson,  born  at  Whitby 

in  1788,   and   died  in  1833,  also  attained  some  eminence  as  a  water-colour 

painter  and  teacher  of  drawing,  &c. 
Place,  Francis,  a  gentleman  of  York,  who  painted,  designed,  and  etched  for  his 

own  diversion  ;  died  in  172S. 
Proctor,  Thomas,  a  very  promising  artist,  and  one  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  the 

English  school,  was  born  at  (Settle  in  1753,  and  died  in  1794. 
Rathbone,  John,  a  Leeds  artist,  born  about  1750,  and  died  in  1807. 
Rhodes,  John  N.,   a  promising  young  artist  of  Leeds,  died  December  3rd,  1842. 

His  father  was  also  a  painter  of  established  repute  in  Yorkshire. 
Rhodes,  Joseph,  of  Leeds,  who  for  more  than  half-a-century  held  a  prominent  place 

among  the  artists  and  art  teachers  of  Yorkshire,  died  April  7th,  1855. 
Robinson,  William,  a  celebrated  artist  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Leeds  in 

1799,  and  died  1839. 
Stothard,  Thomas,  R.  A.,  was  born  in  1755,  and  died  in  1834.     He  was  the  son  of  a 

publican,  and  was  educated  at  Stutton,  near  Tadcaster,  the  birthplace  of  his 

father.     He  was  one  of  the  best  designers  England  has  produced . 
Sutcliffe,  Thomas,  a  Yorkshire  landscape  painter,  of  Leeds  and  Whitby,  died  in 

December,  1871- 
Schwanfelder,  Charles  Henry,  artist,  of  Leeds,  and  animal  painter  to  King  George 

III.,  died  in  1837. 
Smith,  Henry,   artist  and  portrait  painter,  of  Leeds,  died  at  his    residence  in 

Brunswick-street,  November  21st,  1864,  in  the  COth  year  of  his  age. 
Tilson,  Henry,  a  skilful  artist  in  portraiture,  the  son  of  NathanielTilson,  was  born 

in  Yorkshire  in  1619,  and  was  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Tilson.     He  was  a  pupil 

of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  was  esteemed  a  good  painter  of   portraits,  both  in  oil 

and  crayons,  especially  in  the  latter.     Died  in  1645. 
Topham,  Francis  William,  engraver   and  painter  in  water  colours,  was  born  at 

Leeds,  in  1807,  and  died  in  1877.     He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  W. 

Topham,  a  well-known  artist. 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  F.  R.S.,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Leeds  about  1720-1,  and 

died  in  1788. 

Among1  the  living  Yorkshire  artists,  the  following  names  may  be 
mentioned  : — Armitage,  Edward,  R.A.;  Cope,  C.  W.,  R.A.;  Crofts,  Ernest 
A.R.A.;  Frith,  W.P.,  R.A.;  Goodall,  Frank,  R.A.;  Leighton,  Sir  Frederick 
P.R.A. ;  Waller,  R.,  Greaves,  J.  E.,  Grimshaw,  A.,  Barker,  J.,  &c. 

Swaledale,  K,    V,    TAYLOR,  B,A, 
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A  FAMOUS  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

JOHX  JACKSOX,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Lasting-ham.  Yorkshire,  in  1778.  and  died  in  1831.  The  following 
anecdotes  concerning  him  are  taken  from  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Newton,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  Minister" : — Among  Newton's  acquaintances 
in  early  life  was  John  Jackson,  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  age,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  the  son  of  a  village  tailor,  and  for  a  time 
followed  his  father's  occupation — making  and  repairing  garments  for 
the  farmers  and  peasantry  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire.  Yet.  even  then, 
the  love  of  art  predominated  in  his  mind,  and  he  not  unfrequeutly 
attempted  to  sketch  the  features  of  his  friend  Robert.  One  of  these 
early  efforts  of  his  pencil  is  still  preserved  in  the  family,  and  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  likeness.  Nobody  then  suspected  the  eminence  to 
which  these  two  country  lads  would  attain  by  the  force  of  their  own 
talents  and  genius.  Jackson's  abilities  were  called  forth  under  the 
patronage  of  an  English  nobleman ;  the  latent  powers  of  young  Newton 
were  developed  under  the  influence  of  Methodism.  When  Jackson 
was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  in  London  as  a  portrait  painter,  his 
friend  Newton,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  public  speaker,  often 
remarked  that  he  had  once  coaxed  the  young  artist  to  make  him  a 
waistcoat  :  and  when  they  met,  as  they  frequently  did,  the  incidents 
connected  with  their  boyish  intercourse  were  to  them  a  source  of 
endless  amusement.  Jackson  was  once  engaged  to  paint  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  some  public  institution,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  between  them  as  to  the  attitude  in  which 
his  Grace  should  stand;  and.  as  the  Duke  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
command,  he  would  have  his  own  way  in  this  case,  and  the  artist,  for 
the  time,  was  compelled  to  submit.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
drawing'  the  Duke  into  an  agreeable  conversation,  so  that  he  became 
bland  and  free ;  and  then,  with  admirable  tact,  he  said,  ''Your  grace 
will  excuse  me,  but  the  attitude  which  you  have  chosen  is  exactly  that 
of  a  drill-sergeant."  This  observation  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 
Without  offering  another  word  of  objection ,  the  great,  general  assumed 
the  position  which  the  artist  recommended.  It  was  not  befitting  for 
the  conqueror  of  Bonaparte  to  appear  as  a  subaltern  ;  and  Jackson  was 
pleased  to  think  that  he  had  overcome  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles. 

T.    W. 


THOMAS  PROCTOR,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

THOMAS  PROCTOR,  a  very  promising  artist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
sculptors  of  the  English  school,  was  born  at  Settle  in  1753,  being  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  was  educated  at  the  Giggleswick  Grammar 
School  At  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  clerk  in 
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a  merchant's  office,  but  feeling  that  art  was  his  vocation,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  studied  both  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor  for  about  three  years.  He  received  a  medal  for  a  drawing 
of  a  figure  in  chalk,  and  another  for  a  model  in  clay  of  an  Academy 
figure;  and,  in  1784,  he  won  the  gold  modal  for  an  historical  picture, 
the  subject  being  taken  from  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest."  lie  also 
received  medals  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  When  Proctor  gained  the 
prize,  his  enthusiastic  fellow-students  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders  and 
bore  him  in  triumph  round  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House,  shouting 
out  "  Proctor,  Proctor !"  Barry  was  delighted  at  this,  and  cried 
"  That's  right,  boys  ;  the  Greeks  did  it— the  old  Greeks  did  it."  The 
genius  of  the  young  Yorkshireman  developed  fast — Barry  and  West 
both  thought  highly  of  him — but  at  the  termination  of  his  academical 
studies  he  was  penniless  and  ill.  Mr.  West  had  arranged  to  send  him 
to  Rome  as  a  travelling  student ;  he  went  to  his  native  home  to 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  for  his  visit  to  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  caught  cold,  which  soon  ended  in  consumption,  from 
which  he  soon  after  died  in  obscure  lodgings  in  Clare  Market  in  1794. 
He  was  buried  in  Ilampstead  churchyard.  Sir  Abraham  Hume 
purchased  his  chief  works,  "  Ixiou  on  the  Wheel,"  and  "  Prometheus  ;" 
but  another  very  fine  group,  representing  "  Diomedes  and  his  Horses," 
he  could  not  sell  and  destroyed,  as  it  was  too  large  to  be  placed  in  his 
cellar.  Proctor  was  unquestionably  an  artist  of  great  genius,  but  he 
lived,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  art  was  not  appreciated.  He  was 
patronised  by  a  few  discerning  minds,  but  was  of  too  proud  and 
independent  a  spirit  to  accept  what  he  did  not  give  an  equivalent  for, 
and  his  short  career  presents  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  princely 
fortunes  made  by  clever  artists  of  our  time. 

Swaledale.  R.   V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 

LODGE,    THE   ENGRAVER. 

WILLIAM  LODGE  was  born  at  Leeds  in  1649,  the  son  of  William 
Lodge,  a  Leeds  merchant,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sykes,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Richard  Sykes,  the  first  Alderman  of  Leeds,  and 
died  at  Leeds  in  1689.  He  was  educated  to  the  legal  profession,  but 
inheriting  an  estate  of  .£300  per  annum,  he  abandoned  law,  and  devoted 
himself  to  sketching  and  engraving,  more  for  amusement  and  a  love  of 
art  than  for  profit.  He  accompanied  Lord  Belasyse  on  his  Embassy 
to  Venice,  where  he  met  with  Barri's  "  Viaggio  Pittoresco,"  of  whieh 
he  published  a  translation,  illustrated  with  portraits,  in  1679.  On  his 
return  he  engraved  shells  and  fossils  for  Dr.  Martin  Lister's  "  Illustra- 
tions of  Natural  History"  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society." 
He  became  a  member  of  the  York  Club  of  Virtuosi,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Francis  Place,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  sketching 
excursion,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  was  apprehended  as  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise,  and  cast  into  prison  at  Chester,  as  one  of  ihe  Popish  plotters 
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denounced  by  Titus  Gates.  Thoresby  relates  that  he  had  a  dream  that 
he  was  dead  and  buried  in  Harewood  churchyard,  which  vexed  him,  as 
he  wished  to  lie  by  his  mother  at  Gisbourn,  and  he  gave  special 
directions  in  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  latter  place. 
Accordingly,  when  he  did  die,  his  body  was  placed  in  a  hearse  for 
conveyance  to  Gisbourn,  but  in  passing  through  Harewood  the  hearse 
broke  down  and  the  coffin  burst  open,  the  corpse  rolling  out  into  the 
road.  As  the  hearse  could  not  proceed,  the  coffin  was  hastily  patched 
together  and  deposited  in  a  grave  in  Harewood  churchyard,  and  there 
I  believe  it  still  remains.  (See  Jones's  "  History  of  Harewood.")  The 
following  list  comprises  the  more  important  of  his  engraving- ^  — 
Etchings  of  heads  for  the ''Viaggio  Pittoresco ;"  views  of  towns  for 
Thoresby's  "  Ducatus  Leodiensis ;"  York,  from  the  Manor  House  to 
the  Water  House ;  views  of  Leeds,  \Vakefield,  Alnwick,  Tyueuiouth 
Castle,  Holy  Island,  Berwick,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Barnard 
Castle,  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle,  Kirkstall  and  Fountains  Abbeys,  West- 
minster Hall  and  Abbey,  Lambeth  Palace,  Gaeta,  the  Mole  and 
Plaucus's  Tomb.  Pozzuolo,  Baia?,  Caracalla's  Mole  ;  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Page,  dedicated  to  the  Protector,  &c.  His  own  portrait  is 
given  in  Walpole's  "  Engravers,"  and  another,  engraved  by  Barrett, 
has  been  published.  Whether  Edmund  Lodge  is  descended  from  the 
Lodges  of  Leeds  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  to  be  not  improbable,  as 
there  were  several  of  the  name  in  the  town  hi  the  17th  century.  A 
Rev.  Mr.  Lodge  was  Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Leeds,  in  1709,  and  in 
171:3  Thoresby  speaks  of  attending  the  funeral  of  ••  Mr.  Thomas,  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Lodge."  The  above  William  Lodge  srave 
two  of  the  eight  bells  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds. 

London.  F.  Ross. 

ETTY'S     PERSEVERANCE. 

William  Etty,  R.A.,  says  Dr.  Smiles  in  his  "Self-Help,"  was 
another  notable  instance  of  unflagging  industry  and  indomitable 
perseverance  in  art.  His  father  was  a  gingerbread  and  spice  maker  at 
York,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  ropemaker.  The  boy  early 
displayed  a  love  of  drawing,  covering  walls,  floors,  and  tables  with 
specimens  of  his  skill ;  his  tirst  crayon  being  a  farthing's  worth  of 
chalk,  and  this  giving  place  to  a  piece  of  coal  or  a  bit  of  charred  stick. 
His  mother,  knowing  nothing  of  art,  apprenticed  him  to  a  printer.  But 
in  his  leisure  hours  he  went  on  with  his  practice  of  drawing,  determined 
to  be  a  painter  and  nothing  else.  Fortunately  his  uncle  and  elder 
brother  were  able  and  willing  to  help  him,  and  entered  him  as  pupil  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Etty  was  looked  upon  by  his  fellow- students  as  a 
worthy,  but  dull,  plodding  person,  who  would  never  distinguish  himself. 
But  he  had  in  him  the  divine  faculty  of  work,  and  diligently  plodded  his 
way  upwards  to  eminence.  After  having  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  he  died  at  York,  November  13th,  1849. 
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YORKSHIRE  AUTHORS  AND  THE  EOYAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  contributions  by  Yorkshire  Authors  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society : — 

ANONYMOUS. 

1773. — "An  account  of  an  Explosion  of  foul  air  in  a  coal  pit  in  Midclleton  Wood, 
near  Leeds,  in  May,  1758."— Ixiii.      217. 

Blackburn,  Rev.  John,  Attercliffe-cum-Darnall  Parsonage,  near 
Sheffield. 

1828.     Description  of  a  sounding-board  in  Attercliffe  Church,  invented  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.— cxviii.     361. 

Burton,  John,  M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  F.S.A.,  York,  author  of"  Monasticon 
Eboracense;"  born  at  Eipon,  1697;  died,  1771. 

1747.     A  dissertation  on  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Roman  Station  of  Delgovitia, 
in  Yorkshire,  with  an  appendix  by  Fras.  Drake,  F.R.S. — xliv.     541. 

An  able  and  lengthy  paper,  with  map,  investigating  the  respective 
claims  of  Goodmanham,  Londesborough,  und  Market  Weighton  to  being 
the  site,  in  which  he  expresses  an  opinion  adverse  to  all  the  three,  and 
in  favour  of  Millington,  with  its  45ft.  circular  foundation, 

1750.     A  letter  concerning  the  extirpation  of  an  excrescence  from  the  womb. — 
xlvi.     520. 

Chamberlayn,  John. 

1719.     "  An  account  of  the  Sunk  Island  in  the  Humber,  some  years  since  recovered 
from  the  sea"— xxx.     1014. 

Chapman,  Capt.  William;  born  at  Whitby,  1713;  died  at 
Newcastle,  1793. 

1758.     "  An  account  of  some  fossil  bones  of  an  Alligator,  found  on  the  sea-shore, 
near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  letter  to  John  Fothergill,  M.D."— 1.     688. 
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Clayton,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Crofton,  near  "\Vakefield. 

1693-4.     An  account  of  several  observables  in  Virginia  and  in  his  voyage  thither, 

more  particularly  concerning  the  air  — xvii.     781 . 
Also  subsequent  papers  on  water,  soil,  bird?,  beasts,  &c. — xvii.  790.     xvii.  798. 

xvii.  941.     xviii.  1:21. 

Cook,  James  Captain.  R.X.  :  born  at  Marton.  near  Whitby,  "1728 ; 
murdered  at  Owyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1714. 
1771.     Variations  of  the  compass,  as  observed  on  board  the  Endeavour  Bark,  in  a 

voyage  round  the  world ;  communicated  by  Lieut.  Jas.  Cook,  Commander  of 

the  said  Bark. — Ixi.     422. 
1771.     Transitus  Veneris  et  Mercurii  in  eorum  exitu  e  disco  Solis,   4to.  mensis 

Junii  et  lOmo.     Xovembris,    1769,    observatus ;    communicated  by  Captain 

Jas.  Cook.— Ixi.    433. 
1776.     A  method  taken  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  crew  of  H.M.  ship  The 

Eesolution  during  her  late  voyage  round  the  world. — IxvL     402. 
1776.     Of  the  Tides  of  the  South  Seas. — Ixvi     447. 

Cookson,  Dr.,  AVakefield. 

1735.     An  account   of   an   extraordinary  effect    of  lightning  in  communicating 

magnetism. — xxxviii     74. 
1735.     A  further  account  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  same  lightning  at 

"Wakefield. — xxxviii.     7~>. 

1743.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Cookson  to  Mr.  Latonche,  Little  Chelsea,  concerning  the 
boy  who  has  an  extraordinary  boulisnia,  or  craving  appetite. — xliii. 

Cooper,  the  Yen.  "William,  D.D.,  F.R.S..  Archdeacon  of  York. 

1784.     Observations  on  a  remarkable  meteor,  seen  on  the  ISth  of  Aug.,  1788. — 
Lxxiv.     176. 

Drake,  Francis,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  F.S.A..  York,  author  of  "  Eboracum, 
or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  York ;  "  born  at  Hemsvrorth,  near 
Pontefract,  1695  ;  died,  1791 ;  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley. 

1747.     An  appendix  to  Dr.   Burton's  Dissertation    on  the    Roman    Station    of 

Delgovitia  (fvpra). — xliv.     541. 
]  ~4^.     Concerning  the  bones  of  a  foetus  being  discharged  through  an  ulcer  near  the 

navel.     By  Fras.  Drake,  surgeon,  F.R.S. — xlv      121. 
1749.     Account  of  a  bas-relief  of  Mithras,  found  at  York  ;  explained  by  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  F.R.S.  ;    communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Francis 

Drake,  of  York,  antiquary  and  F.K.S.—xlvi.     214.     Plate. 
1753.     An  account  of  a  Roman  altar,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  found  in  April 

last  at  York,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.   Fras. 

Drake.  F.R.S.  ;  as  also  a  brief  explication  of  the  inscription,  by  John  Ward, 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Gresham  College. — xlviii      33. 

Fothergill,  John.  M.D.,  F.ft.S..  F.S.A.,  Physician  of  London 
celebrity,  and  founder  of  the  Ackworth  School  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
born  at  Carr-end,  \Yensleydale,  1712  ;  died  in  London,  17  -  . 

1744.  Upon  the  Origin  of  Amber. — xliii.     20. 

1744.  Observations  on  the  Manna  Persicum. — xliii.     86. 

1745.  Observations  on  a  case  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the   "Medical 

.vs."  of  recovering  a  man,  dead  in  appearance,  by  distending  the  lungs 
with  air,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1744.  By  Jn.  Fothergill,  Licen.  CoL  Med., 
London. — xliii.  275. 

1746.  De    Diaphragmate    sisso    et    mutatis    quorundum    viscerum    sedibus,   in 
Cadavere  PueHse  decem  mensium  observatis,  Epistola.— xliv.     11. 
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Frankland,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Thirkleby  Hall,  EasJngwold, 
Ambassador  to  Portugal;  born  1750;  succeeded  as  sixth  Bart.  1784; 
died  1827. 

1795.     "  On  welding  cast  steel."— Ixxxv.     296. 

Gale,  Roger,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Scruton,  near  Bedale,  Vice-President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  author  of  "  Registrum  Honoris  de 
Richmond,"  and  editor  of  his  father's  (Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York) 
posthumous  work,  "  Antonius  Iter  Britanniarum ; "  born  1672;  died 
1744. 

1723.     An  account  of  a  Roman  inscription  found  at  Chichester. — xxxii.     391. 
1744.     Extracts  from  two  letters  from  the  late  Eoger  Gale,   Esq.,   to  Mr.  Peter 

Collinson,  F.R.S.,  concerning  the  vegetation  of  melon  seeds  33  years  old,  and 

of  the  fossil  skeleton  of  a  man.     Dated  Scruton,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  1 4th,  1 743-4. 

— xliii.     265. 

The  38th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans.  1734-5,  was  dedicated  to  Roger  Gale,  who 
was  at  that  time  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Gascoigne,  William,  astronomer  and  inventor  of  the  micrometer, 
Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  near  Rothwell ;  born  1612;  slain  in  the  service  of 
King  Charles  I.,  1644  —  Hopkinson  says  at  Melton  Mowbray; 
Towuley,  at  Marston  Moor. 

1717.  Extracts  from  Mr.  Gascoigne's  and  Mr.  Crabtree's  Letters,  proving  Mr. 
Gascoigne  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  telescopic  sight  of  mathematical 
instruments,  and  not  the  French.  By  W.  Derham,  Prebendary  of  Windsor. 
—xxx.  603. 

Hartley,  David,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R,S.,  metaphysician;  born  at 
Armley,  near  Leeds,  or,  as  sometimes  stated,  at  Illingworth,  1705  ; 
died  at  Bath,  1757. 

1733.     "  The  case  of  a  person  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  drawn  up  by  D.  Hartley  and  Mr. 

Fras.  Sandys."    xl.    274. 
1740.     "  An  account  of  Dr.  Trew's  Dissertation  concerning  the  differences  of  a 

human  body  before  and  after  birth  "  (published  in  1736). — xii.  436. 

Hearne,  Thos  ,  M.A.,  antiquary  ;  born  in  Berkshire,  1680  ;  died  at 
Oxford,  1735. 

1708.  "  A  Letter  from  Thos.  H.  to  Mr.  R.  Thoresby,  F.R.S.,  occasioned  by  some 
antiquities  lately  discovered  on  Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire." — xxvi.  325. 

Hey,  William,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Leeds,  born  at 
Pudsey,  1736;  died  at  Leeds,  1819. 

1790.     "  An  account  of  some  luininiferous  arches. " — xc.  32. 

Hey,  Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.,  brother  of  the  above;  born  1745; 
died  1835. 

1814.  "  Propositions  containing  some  properties  of  Tangents  to  Circles,  and  of 
Trapeziums,  inscribed  in  circles  and  non -inscribed.  Together  with  Proposi- 
tions on  the  Elliptic  representation  of  Circles  upon  a  plain  surface  by 
Perspective. " — civ.  348. 
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Hickes,  Rev.  George  D.D.,  non juror  divine,  eminent  philologist, 
and  author  of  several  learned  works  ;  born  1642,  at  Moorhouse,  near 
Kirkby  Wiske  ;  died  abroad,  1715. 

170.5  ;<  Epistola  viri  Reverend!  D.  Georgii  Hickes,  S.T.P.,  ad  D.  Hans  Sloane, 
M.D.,  and  S.R.Sec.,  de  varia  lectione  inscriptionis.  qua;  in  Statua  Tagis 
exaratur,  per  quatuour  Alphabeta  Hetrusca.'' — xxiv.  1076. 

Hindley,  Henry,  clockmaker,  York. 

1786.  Observations  on  the  gradation  of  astronomical  instruments,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  methods  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hindley  to  divide 
circles  into  any  given  number  of  parts  — Ixxvi.  1. 

Jessop,  Mr.,  of  Broomhall,  Sheffield- 

1696.  "A  letter  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Jessop,  of  Bromhal,  in  Yorkshire,  containing 
a  further  account  of  Damp  in  Mines." — x  450. 

This  would  be  William  Jessop,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jaines  D'Arcy,  Baron  D'Arcy  of  Nevan,  whose  son,  James  Jessop, 
succeeded  his  g-randfather  as  second  Baron. 

Johnson,  Maurice,  jun.,    Secretary   of  the   Gentlemen's   Society, 
Spalding. 
1741.     "An  account  of  an  earthquake  at  Scarborough,  on  Dec.  29,  1737.— xii.  804. 

Kirke,  Thomas,  F.R  S.,  antiquary  and  virtuoso ;  died  1706,  set.  66 ; 
born  at  Cookridge,  near  Leeds. 

1694.  An  account  of  a  lamb  suckled  by  a  wether  sheep  for  several  months  after 
the  death  of  the  ewe. — xviii.  263. 

Kirkshaw,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Yicar  of  Leeds  and  Rector  of 
Ripley. 

1740.  A  Letter  concerning  two  pigs  of  Lead  found  near  Ripley,  with  this 
inscription  on  them — IMP.  c.£S.  DOMITIAXO.  AUG.  cos.  vii. — xli.  560.  Found 
on  Hayshaw  Moor. 

1773.  An  account  of  the  death  of  a  man  Thomas  Hartley,  formerly  wine 
merchant,  Leeds,  stricken  by  lightning  when  in  bed  by  his  wife,  who, 
although  awake  at  the  time  of  the  stoi  m,  neither  felt  nor  saw  anything  of  it 
until  she  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  him  dead.  At  Harrogate,  29th 
Sept.,  1772.-lxv.  177. 

Knowlton,  Mr.  Londesborough. 

174o.  '-Extracts  of  two  letters  to  Mr.  Mark  Catesby,  F.R.S.,  concerning  the 
ancient  town  of  Delgovita,  and  of  two  men  of  extraordinary  weight.'' 

Giving  an  account  of  Ihe  discovery  of  foundations  of  a  building 
45  feet  in  diameter  at  Millington,  five  miles  from  Goodmanham,  and 
two  from  Pocklingion,  which  he  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Delgovitia. 

"  An  account  of  Danes'  Graves — an  acre  of  ground  when  opened  found  full 
of  bones.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  I  have  seen." 

Danes'  Graves  are  near  Driffield  on  the  "Wolds. 

"An  account  of  Rudstone  Stone,  30  feet  above  ground,  where  I  intend  to 
dig  to  see  how  much  of  it  is  below. "  The  Rudstone  monolith  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  about  four  miles  from  Bridlington. — xKv.  110. 

£ 
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Milner,  Rev,  Isaac,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Carlisle;  born  at  Leeds,  1750, 
where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  woollen  factory ;  died  in  London, 
1820.  He  continued  and  completed  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  commenced  by  his  brother  Joseph,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Hull. 

1778.  Reflections  on  the  communication  of  motion  by  impact  and  gravity.  -- 
Ixviii.  344. 

1778.  Observations  on    the    limits    of    algebraical    equations,     and    a    general 
demonstration  of  Des  Cartes'  rule  for  finding  their  number  of   affirmative  and 
negative  roots. — Ixviii.     380. 

1779.  On  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  produced  by  the  sun's  attraction. — 
Ixix.     505. 

1789.     On  the  production  of  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  air. — Ixxix.     300. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  — ,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Thornhill,  Yorkshire. 

1772.  Experiments  on  two  dipping  needles,  which  dipping  needles  were  made 
agreeable  to  a  plan  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Thornhill,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
executed  for  the  Board  of  Longitude,  by  Mr.  Edw.  Nairne,  of  Cornhill, 
London. — Ixii.  476. 

Mortimer,  Dr. 

1745.  An  account  in  pounds  and  ounces  of  the  surprising  quantities  of  food 
devoured  by  a  boy  (Matthew  Daking,  of  Barnsley),  12  years  old,  in  six 
successive  days,  who  laboured  under  a  canine  appetite  at  Black  Barnsley,  in 
Yorkshire. — xliii.  366.  "  He  was  as  other  children  till  a  year  ago,  when  this 
extraordinary  craving  of  appetite  first  began,  which  afflicts  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  if  he  was  not  fed  as  he  called  out  for  it,  he  would  gnaw  the  very 
flesh  off  his  own  bones,  so  that  when  awake  he  is  constantly  devouring — it  can 
hardly  be  called  eating,  because  nothing  passes  his  stomach,  it  is  all  thrown 
up  again.  Total  amount  of  food  for  six  days,  3841b.  2oz  " 

He  died  in  a  few  months  after,  in  a  most  emaciated  condition. 

Morton,  Charles,  M.D.,  Whitby. 

1756.  A  description  of  the  fossil  skeleton  of  an  animal  found  in  the  Alum  Rock, 
near  Whitby. — xlix.  Plate. 

Naish,  Edward,  surgeon,  York. 

1721.  A  letter  to  Claudius  Amyand,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.,  concerning  an  ossification  of 
the  crural  artery. — xxxi.     (Subject,  Mrs.  Consitt,  of  Cleveland,  set.  67). 

Nettleton,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Halifax. 

1722.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Whitaker  concerning  the  inoculation  of  the  small  pox  (which 
he  advocated). — xxxii.     35. 

1722.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Jurin,  concerning  the  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  and  the 
mortality  of  thai;  distemper  in  the  natural  way. — xxxii.  209. 

Nicholson,  William,  teacher  of  mathematics,  Wakefield. 

1774.  An  account  of  a  storm  of  lightning  observed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1774, 
near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. — Ixiv.  360. 

This  storm  was  attended  by  some  very  remarkable  phenomena. 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  transmits  the  communication,  speaks  of  the  writer 
as  "  a  very  ingenious  man  and  a  good  pedestrian." 
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Pryme.  The  Rev.  Abraham  de  la,  F.R.S.,  Divinity  Reader,  Holy 
Triuitv  Church.  Hull ;  born  at  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  1671 ;  died 
at  Thome,  1704. 

1700-  A  Letter  on  Broughton  in  Tdncolnshire,  with  observations  on  the  shell-fish 
observed  in  the  quarries  about  that  place. — xxii.  677. 

1701.  Concerning  trees  found  underground  in  Hatfield  Chace. — xxii.     980. 
Concerning  subterraneous  trees  :  the  biting  of  mad  dogs,  &c. — xxiii.  1,073. 

1702.  An  account  of  some  observations    made    concerning  vegetation. — xxiiu 
1,214. 

1702  and  1703.  Concerning  a  (water)  spout  observed  in  Yorkshire  (at  Hatfield). — 
xxiii.  1,241  and  1,331. 

Ramsden,  Jesse.  F.R.S..  philosophical  instrument  maker,  inveutor 
of  the  dividing-  machine  for  the  graduation  of  astronomical  instruments, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  .£'515  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  :  born  at 
Salterhebble,  near  Halifax.  1735  ;  died  1800.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  description  of  a  new  construction  of  eyeglasses  for  such  telescopes  aa 
may  be  applied  to  mathematical  instruments.    Ixviii.     94. 

Richardson,  William,  M.D.,  Ripon. 
1771.     Observations  on  the  Aphides  of  Linnaius. — Ixi.     182. 

Richardson.  Richard.  M.D..  Bierley  Hall,  Bradford ;  bora  1663, 
died  1741 ;  father  of  Dr.  Richard  Richardson,  the  distinguished 
antiquary,  botanist,  and  classical  scholar. 

1696.     A  relation  of  subterranean  trees  dug  up  at  Youle  (?  Goole),  12  miles  below 

York,  upon  the  Humber. — xix.     526. 
1713.     Several   observations   on   natural    history,    made    at    Xorth    Bierley,   in 

Yorkshire.     On  the  trout   of  the   Welsh  Lakes.     The  Ermins,  &c. — xxviii. 

1G7. 
1719.     A  relation  of  a  wonderful  fall  of  water  from  a  spout  upon  the  mores  in 

Lancashire. — xxx.     1097- 
1734.     Concerning  the  voraciousness  of  the  Squilla  Aquas  Dulcis,  in  destroying  the 

young  fry  of  carp  and  tench  in  ponds.  —  xxxviii.     331. 
1741.     A   letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,   enclosing  a  paper  from   William   Wright, 

surgeon  (of  Bradford),  concerning  a  large  piece  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  was 

taken  out  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  callus. — xli.     761. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Taucred. 

1696.  "A  Letter  giving  an  account  of  one  Henry  Jenkins,  a  Yorkshireman,  who 
attained  the  age  of  169  years.  Communicated  by  Dr.  T.  R.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.'' — xix.  265. 

Roebuck,  John,  M.D. ;  born  at  Sheffield,  171S  ;  died  1794, 
grandfather  of  John  Arthur  Roebuck.  M.P. 

1775.  A  comparison  of  the  heat  of  London  and  Edinburgh. — Isv.     457. 

1776.  Experiments  on  ignited  bodies. — Ixvi.     509. 

He  was  author  also  of  some  scientific  papers  read  before  the  R.  Soc.  of 
Edinburgh. 
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Rosse,  William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of,  famous  for  his  gigantic 
telescope  and  his  astronomical  discoveries;  born  at  York,  1800;  died 
1867  ;  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1849. 

1840.     An  account  of  experiments  on  the  reflecting  telescope. — cxxx.  503. 

1844.     Observations  on  some  of  the  nebulae. — cxxxiv.     325. 

1850.     Observations  on  the  nebulse. — cxl.     499. 

1868.     An  account  of  the  observations  on  the  great  nebulas  in  Orion,  made  at  Birr 

Castle,  with  the  3ft.  and  the  6ft.  telescopes,  between  1848,  and  1867.     With 

a  drawing  of  the  nebulse. — civiii.     57. 
1873.     On  the  radiation  of  light  from  the  moon,  the  law  of  its  absorption  by  our 

atmosphere,  and  of  its  variations  in  amount  with  her  phases. — clxiii.     587. 

Bakerian  Lecture. 

Scoresby,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bradford ;  born  at  Cropton, 
near  Whitby,  1789;  died  at  Torquay  in  1857. 

1819,     On  the  anomaly  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  as  observed  on 

shipboard. — cix.     107- 
1822.     Experiments  and  observations  on  the  development  of  magnetical.properties 

in  steel  and  iron  by  percussion. — cxii.     241. 
1824.     Ditto  (2nd  series).— ex iv.     197. 

Smithson,  Tennant,  a  celebrated  experimental  chemist ;  born  at 
Selby,  1761 ;  killed  in  France  in  1815  by  the  fall  of  a  drawbridge  which 
he  was  crossing  at  the  time. 

1797.     "  On  the  nature  of  the  diamond. "— Ixxxvii.  123. 

1802.     "On  the  composition  of  Emery. "— Ixcii.  398. 

1804.     "  On  two  metals  found  in  the  black  powder  remaining  after  the  solution  of 

Platina."— Ixciv.  411. 
1814     "  On  an  easier  method  of  procuring  Potassium  than  that  which  is  now 

adopted." — civ.  578. 
1814.     "  On  the  means  of  producing  a  double  distillation  by  the  same  heat." — civ. 

527. 

Threpland  Samuel,  M.D.,  Halifax. 
1635.     A  letter  on  stones  voided  by  siege. — xv.  961. 

Ward,  John,  LL.D.,  V.  Pres.  Eoyal  Soc.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Gresham  College. 

1753.  "  An  account  of  a  Roman  Altar,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  found  in 
April  last  at  York,  and  communicated  to  the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Drake,  F.R.S.  :  as  also  a  brief  explication  of  the  inscription  by 
John  Ward,  LL.D."— xlviii.  33. 

1755.  "  An  account  of  a  Roman  Inscription  found  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1753."— xlix.  69.  Plate. 

1750.  "Some  considerations  on  a  draught  of  two  large  pieces  of  lead,  witli 
Roman  inscriptions  upon  them,  found  several  years  since  in  Yorkshire." 
— xlix.  686.  Plate.  Found  on  Hayshaw  Moor,  near  Pateley  Bridge. 

White,  William,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  York. 

1779.     Experiments  upon  air,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  effluvia  upon  it 

made  at  York. — Ixviii.     194. 
1782.     Observations  upon  the  bills  of  mortality  at  York. — Ixxii,  35. 

London.  F    Ross. 
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THORESBY  AND  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  contributions  of  the  Leeds  Antiquary 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  :  — 

1696.  An  account  of  Roman  Pottery  found  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. — xix.  319. 

1697.  A  letter  concerning  two  Roman  altars  found  in  the  north  of  England,  with 
notes  on  the  same  by  Thomas  Gale,  D.D.  and  F.R.S. — xix.  663. 

1697.  On  some  Koman  antiquities  found  in  Yorkshire. — xix..  738. 

1698.  A  letter  concerning  a  Roman  shield.  —  xx.  205. 

169S.   A  letter  concerning  some  Roman  antiquities  lately  found  in  Yorkshire, 
xx.  310. 

1699.  An  account  of  a  young  man  slain  with  thunder  and  lightning,   December 
22nd,  1698.-  xxi.    51. 

The  young  man  was  Jeremiah,  son  of  Daniel  Skelton,  a  farmer  at 
AVasby,  near  Halifax. 

1700.  Of  an  accident  by  thunder  and  lightning  at  Leeds. — xxii.  307- 

1702.     Concerning  several  observables  in  his  Museum  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire. 

— xxiii.  1,070. 
1 702.     A  further  account  of  the  same.     A  discovery  of  31b.  weight  of  Roman  coins 

at  Fleet;  South  Holland. — xxiii.  1,186.     In  Lincolnshire. 

1702.  Concerning  the  vestige  of  a  Roman  town,   lately  discovered  near  Leeds. 
— xxiii    1,285. 

A  curious  account  of  a  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  town 
at  Adel. 

1 703.  Concerning  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  some  places  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  28th  Dec..   1703. — xxiv.     1,555.     The  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Hull,  Beverley.  Lincoln,  &c- 

1704.  Concerning  a  ball  voided  by  stooL — xxiii.  1,597. 

There  were  three  balls  of  a  composite  character,  overlaid  with  coats  of  a  downy 
texture,  but  hard  and  firm,  and  with  a  solid  material  nucleus.  They  were 
discharged  by  a  girl  at  Rawdon,  near  Leeds. 

1704.     Concerning  a  leaden  coffin,  &c.,  taken  out  of  a  Roman  burying-place  near 
York.— xxiv.  1,864. 

1704.  Concerning    some  Swedish  coins  and  a  calculation  for  finding  Easter.— 
xxiv.  1,901. 

1 705.  Concerning  some  Xorman  coyns  found  at  York  — xxiv.  2,127. 
17(V).     Concerning  a  Roman  inscription  lately  found  at  York. — xxiv.  2.145. 

1705.  Concerning  a  large  ball  voided  by  stool. — xxiv.  21. 
This  ball  was  oval,  6  inches  and  7  inches  in  circumference. 

1705-6.     Concerning  some  Roman  inscriptions  found  at  York,   proving  that  the 
9th  Legion  sometimes  resided  there. — xxv.  2,194. 

1706.  An  account  of  an  eruption  of  waters  in  Craven. — xxv.  2.236, 

1707.  Some    natural   observations  made    in  the    parishes    of    Kinardsey    and 
Dorington,  in  Shropsliire,    by  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.  Plexton.  communicated  by 
R.  T.—  xxv.  2,418. 

1703.      Concerning  some   Roman  coins  found  in  Yorkshire. — xxri.   134.      Dis- 
covered at  Cookridge. 

1708.  Concerning  some  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Yorkshire  (at  Adel\  and  a 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,   and  rain  that  happened  there  Aug.  5,    1708. — 
xxiv.  2S9. 

The    storm   was   very   severe    at    Kuaresborough,    Harrogate,    and 
Pateley  Bridge. 
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1708.     Concerning  some  Roman  antiquities  observed   in  Yorkshire. — xxvi.  314. 

At  Adel  or  Echop  Moor. 
1708.      Concerning  some  ancient  brass  instruments  found  in  Yorkshire. — xxvi. 

393.     Found  at  Osmond- thick  or  Bramham  Moor.     Also  a  letter  from  Thos. 

Hearne,   M.A.,   of  Oxford,  to  R.  Thoresby,   occasioned  by  some  antiquities 

discovered  near  Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire. 
1711.     An  account  of  a  luna,r  rainbow  seen  in   Darbyshire,  and  of  a  storm  of 

thunder    and    lightning    which    happened     near    Leeds,     in    Yorkshire. — 

xxvii.  320. 

1711.  An    account  of  a    meteor    which    was    seen    in    Yorkshire,    and    other 
neighbouring  counties,  on  May  18th,  1710. — xxvii.  322. 

1712.  An  account  of  the  damage  done  by  a  storm  of  hail  which  happened  near 
Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  on  June  7th,  1711.—  xxvii.  514. 

1712.  Concerning  large  stones,  voided  per  urethrain  ;  the  patient  Joslma,  son  of 
Thos.  Sporrit,  a  poor  clothier,  upon  the  Quarry  Hill,  near  Leeds. — 
xxvii.  536. 

1715.     A  review  of  "  Ducatus  Leodiensis." — xxix.  304.     (His  own  work.) 

1722.  Concerning  the  effects  of  a  violent  shower  of  rain  in  Yorkshire. — xxxii. 
101.     The  storm  occurred  at  Ripponden,  near  Halifax,  -when  15  persons  were 
drowned,   several  houses,  mills,  and  bridges  destroyed,  the  dead  washed  out 
of  their  graves,  &c. 

1723.  Some  amendments  and  additions  to  the  account  of  things  found  under- 
ground in   Lincolnshire,    in  the   Transactions   of   May    and  June,   1722. — 
xxxii.  344. 

London,  F.  Ross. 


SMEATON  AND  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  contributions  of  John  Smeaton, 
F.R.S.,  builder  of  the  Edctystone  Lighthouse,  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Smeaton  was  born  at  Austhorpe, 
near  Leeds',  in  1724,  and  died  in  1791  : — 

1759.  An  experimental  inquiry  concerning  the  natural  powers  of  water  and  wind 
to  turn  mills  and  other  machines  depending  on  a  circular  motion.  1.  Con- 
cerning undershot  waterwheels.  2,  Concerning  overshot  waterwheels. 
3.  On  the  construction  and  effects  of  windmill  sails. — li.  100. 

For  this  paper  he  was  unanimously  awarded   the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society. 

1768.  A  discourse  concerning  the  menstrual  parallax,  arising  from  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  its  influence  on  the  observations  of  the 
sun  and  planets,  with  a  method  of  observing  it. — Iviii.  156. 

1768.  A  description  of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  out  of  the 
meridian. — Iviii.  174. 

1769.  Observations  of  a  solar  eclipse  the  4th  June,  1769.   at  the  Observatory  at 
Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York. — lix.  286. 

1771.     Description  of  a  new  hygrometer.  — Ixi.   198. 

1776.     An  experimental  examination  of  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  mechanic 

power  necessary  to  be  employed  in  giving  different  degrees  of  velocity  to 

heavy  bodies  from  a  state  of  rest.— Ixvi.  470. 
1777-     An    account   of    some     experiments   made  with   an   air  pump   on    Mr. 

Smeaton's  principle,  together  with   some    experiments  with   a  common  air 

pump. — ixvii.  614.     Communicated  by  Edward  Nairn. 
1782.     ]STew  fundamental  experiments  upon  the  collision  of  bodies. — Ixxii.  337. 
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17 ST.  An  account  of  an  observation  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
Mercury,  out  of  the  meridian,  near  his  greatest  elongation,  September,  1786, 
made  by  John  Smeaton,  F.R.S.,  with  an  equatorial  micrometer  of  his  own 
invention  and  workmanship,  accompanied  with  an  investigation  of  a  method 
of  allowing  for  refraction  in  such  kinds  of  observations. — Ixxvii.  318. 

17S9. — Description  of  an  improvement  in  the  application  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
to  a  celestial  globe  for  the  resolution  of  problems  dependent  on  azimuth  and 
altitude. — brxix.  1. 
London.  F.    Ross. 

LISTER  AND  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  following-  is  a  list  of  the  contributions  of  Martin  Lister,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  York  (born  1638,  died  1712),  to  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Society  : — 

1675.     Observations  of  the  astroites  or  star-stones,   Jan.    19th,   1673-4. — x.  274. 

Plate  of  1 7  stones. 
1675.     Observations  about  damps  ;  together  with  some  relations  concerning  odd 

worms  vomited  by  children. — x.  391. 
1675.     Some  observations  made  at  Bardadoes  (by  a  correspondent  of  M.L. ) — x. 

399. 
1682.    An  experiment  made  for  altering  the  colour  of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteal  veins. 

— xiii.  8. 
16S2.     "  Johannes  Godartius  of  Insects,"  done  into  English  and  methodised,  with 

the  addition  of  notes,  by  Martin  Lister,  Esq.     The  figures  etched  on  copper 

by  Mr.  F.(rancis)  P.  (lace)  (an  amateur  York  artist).   Reviewed  in  Phil.  Trans. 

—xiii.  22. 

1682.  An  account  of  a  Roman  monument  found  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham ;  and 
of  some  Roman  antiquities  at  York. — xiii  70. 

1683.  A  remarkable  relation  of  a  man  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  and  dying  of  the 
disease  called  hydrophobia.     In  a  letter  sent  to  the  R.  S.  by  the  learned  M. 
Lister,  Esq.,  dated  from  York,  March  26th,  1683.— xiii.  162. 

1683.  iSome  observations  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  wall  and  multangular  tower 
at  York  By  the  judicious  Martin  Lister,  Esq. — xiii  2£7.  With  folding 
plate. 

1683.  Some  probable  thoughts  of  the  whiteness  of  the  chyle,  and  what  is  after  it 
is  conveyed  within  the  arteries.     By  the  learned  M.  L.,  Esq. — xiv.  142. 

1684.  On  the  use  of  the  Intesticum  CVecum. — xiv.  455. 

1684.  Three  papers  of  Dr.  M.  Lister  ;  the  1st  of  the  nature  of  earthquakes,  more 
particularly  of  the  origin  of  the  matter  of  them,  from  the  Pyrites  alone  ;  2nd 
paper,  concerning  the  spontaneous  tiring  of  the  Pyrites  ;  3rd  paper,  concerning 
thunder  and  lightning,  being  from  the  Pyrites. —  xiii.  51 '2. 

1684.  "  De  Fontibus  Medicatis  Anglise.  Excercitatio  Altera,  Londini,  1684." 
A  work  by  Dr.  L.,  published  originally  at  York  in  1682,  an  outline  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  — xiv.  579. 

1684.     Concerning  some  very  aged  persons  in  the  Xorth  of  England. — xiv.  597. 

1684.  An  ingenious  proposal  for  a  new  sort  of  maps  of  countrys  ;  together  with 
tables  of  sands  and  clays,  such  chiefly  as  are  found  in  the  north  parts  of 
England  ;  drawn  up  about  ten  years  since,  and  delivered  to  the  R.  Soc  March 
12th,  1683,  by  the  learned  M.  L.,  Esq.— xiv.  739. 

1684.  A  discourse  concerning  the  rising  and  falling  of  quicksilver  in  the 
barometer ;  and  what  may  be  gathered  from  its  great  rise  in  frosty  weather,  as 
to  a  healthy  or  sick  season. — xiv.  790. 

1684.  An  account  of  the  re-printing  of  Johannes  Goedartins. — "De  Insectis  cum 
Appendice  ad  Historiam  Animalium  Anglise." — xiv.  833. 
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1685.     Some  experiments  about  freezing  and  the  difference  betwixt  common  fresh 

water  ice  and  that  of  sea- water  ;  also  a  probable  conjecture  about  the  original 

of  the  Nitre  of  Egypt. — xv.  837. 
1685.     A  Letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  concerning  some  particulars  that  might  be  added  to 

the  ornithology. — xv.  1159. 
1692-3.    Three  Queries  relating  to  Shells,  proposed  by  Mr.   Samuel  Dale,  and 

answered  by  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  R.S.S.—  xvii.  641. 
1696.     An  Account  of  the  nature  and  difference  of  the  juices  ;  more  particularly 

of  our  English  vegetables. — xix.  365. 

1696.  Parts  of  two  Letters  wrote  some  time  since  at  Oxford,  concerning  several 
plants  that  may  be  usefully  cultivated  for  producing  grass  or  hay. — xix.  412. 

1697.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Scallop. —xix  567.     (In  Latin.) 

1697.  Of  a  venomous  scratch  with  the  tooth  of  a  porpos  :  its  symptoms  and  cure, 
xix.  726. 

1698.  An  observation  of  two  boys  bit  by  a  mad  dog. — xx.  246. 

1698.  An  'objection  to  the  new  hypothesis  of  the  Generation  of  Animals  from 
Animalcules  in  semine  masculino. — xx.  337- 

1699.  Of  coal  borings,  communicated  by  Dr.  M.  L.,  which  role  or  record  he  had 
from  Mr.  Mauleverer,  of  Arncliffe,  in  Yorkshire. — xxi.  73. 

1699.  Of  the  origin  of  white   vitriol,   and  the  figures  of  its  crystals  not  yet 
accounted  for.  —xxi.  331. 

1700.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  concerning  powdered  blue  passing  the 
lacteal  veins. — xxii.  819. 

London.  F.    Ross. 


YORKSHIRE    IN    THE    « ARCH^EOLOGIA." 

BELOW  is  a  list  of   contributions  from  or  relating  to  Yorkshire 
supplied  to  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — 

Allies,  Jabez,  F.S.A.,  Lower  Wick,  near  Worcester. 

1843.  Description  of  a  remarkable  sepulchral  vase  and  other  antiquities, 
discovered  near  Scarborough,  and  preserved  in  the  Scarborough  Museum.  — 
xxx.  488.  Plate. 

Found  in  a  barrow  at  Camp  Butts,  between  Hackness  and  Scalby.  The 
sides  perforated,  and  supposed  to  be  British,  or,  more  probably,  Romano- 
British. 

Allen,  J.  Romilly. 
1879.     "The  pre-historic  rock  sculptures  of  Ilkley. '— xxxv.  15. 

Almack,  Eichard,  F.S.A.,  antiquary  ;  of  a  family  near  Beverley. 

1846.  Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  of  Shelford,  co.  Notts.,  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh  respecting  the  funeral  of  his  mother. — xxx.  212. 

I860.  Notice  of  Lord  John  Stanhope,  of  Harrington,  with  reference  to  certain 
letters  to  him.  .  .  .  Together  with  some  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft 
and  Sir  John  Wotton,  the  writers  of  two  of  these  letters. — xxxviii.  389. 

The  Stanhopes  were  originally  of  co.  Notts,  one  branch  of  whom 
settled,  temp.  Mary,  at  Eccleshill  and  Horsforth,  co.  York,  and  held 
a  portion  of  the  Abbey  lands  of  Kirkstall,  from  whom  are  the 
Spencer-Stanhopes  of  Cannon-Hall,  near  Barnsley;  another  branch, 
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from  whom  were  descended  the  three  Earldoms  of  Chesterfield, 
Stanhope,  and  Harrington,  was  seated  at  Grimston,  near  Tadcaster,  in 
the  15th  century.  Sir  Michael,  Kt.,  of  Grimston,  who  died  1552,  was 
Deputy- Governor  of  Hull  and  the  King's  Steward  of  the  Seigniory  of 
Holderness.  He  had  a  grant  of  the  Monastery  and  lands  of  Shelford, 
co.  Notts,  and  had  issue,  with  other  children — Sir  Thomas,  Kt.,  of 
Shelford,  supra  ;  and  John,  created,  Baron  Stanhope  of  Harrington, 
supra,  a  title  which  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  sou,  s.p.  1647. 

1865.     Remarks  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Paston  Letters. — xli.  32. 

Amyott,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

1824.  The  Priory  Gate  and  Font  at  Kirkham,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Eoom  at  Bolton  Castle  in  which  Marv,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  in 
156S.—  xxi.  160. 

Anonymous. 
1792.     On  a  Spur  discovered  at  Towton. — xi.  4.33. 

Baily,  Charles.  F.S  A.,  London. 
1850.     "  Remarks  on  a  leaden  ampulta  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum." — vi.  125. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  O.C.B.,  K.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
naturalist,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Phipps  to  Newfoundland,  1766,  and 
Capt.  Cook  to  the  South  Seas.  1768,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  president  42  years  ;  of  Revesby.  co.  Lincoln,  descended 
from  the  Bauke  family  of  Bauke  Xewton,  near  Skipton,  temp.  Edward 
III. ;  afterwards  of  Beck  Hall,  near  Giggleswick ;  and  great-grandson 
of  Joseph  Banks  of  Sheffield,  the  purchaser  of  Revesby,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Roland  Hancock,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield.  Born 
1743 ;  died  1820. 

1808.  A  description  of  a  Roman  Vault,  discovered  in  the  suburbs  of  York.— 
xvi  340. 

Found  in  making  an  excavation  on  the  south  of  York.  It  was  9ft.  in 
length,  oft.  in  width,  and  6ft.  in  height,  and  contained  a  sarcophagus 
and  well-preserved  skeleton. 

Bartlet,  Benjamin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ;  born  at  Bradford,  1718 ;  died 
at  Hertford,  1787.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  wha  spent 
his  leisure  in  the  collection  of  antiquities,  especially  of  coins,  of  which 
latter  he  had  a  fine  collection,  chiefly  Saxon.  He  was  author  of 
••  Manduessedum  Romanorum  :  a  history  of  the  Parish  of  Manceter." 

177^.  "The  episcopal  coins  of  Durham,  and  the  monastic  coins  of  Reading, 
minted  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  appropriated  to  their 
respective  owners. " — v.  335.  Re-printed,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  in 
book  form,  by  J.  T.  Brockett,  1817. 

1783.  "An  account  of  an  antique  onyx  seal,  discovered  in  1760,  in  Sandal 
Castle."— viii.  427. 
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Brooke,  John  Charles,  F.S.A.,  Somerset  Herald;  born  at 
Highfield,  or  Fieldhead,  Barnsley,  1748;  died  ccel.,  1794,  suffocated 
by  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  at  the  entrance  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London.  He  commenced  making  collections  for  a  History  of  Yorkshire, 
but  was  prevented  from  carrying*  out  the  project  by  death.  Portrait 
and  memoir  in  Nichol's  "  Lit.  Illus." — vi.  344  and  355. 

1775-     "Conjectures  on  Sir   Rich.   Worsley's    seal." — iv.     182.     Disputing    the 
tradition  that  it  was  a  present  from  King  Henry  VIII. 

1776.  "  The  ceremonial  of  making  the  king's  bed." — iv.     1776.     Temp.    Henry 
VIII.     Very  quaint  and  amusing,   of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  a  fair 
sample.     "Item.    A  groome  or  page  ought  to  take  a  torche  whyle  the  bedde 
ys  yu  makyng,  to  feche  a  loaf  of  brede,  a  pott  with  ale,  and  a  pott  with  wyne 
for  them  that  maketh  the  bedde." 

1777.  "An  Illustration  of  a  Saxon  inscription  on  the  church  of  Kirkdale,  in 
Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York  v. — 188.     View  of  the 
church  and  engraving  of  the  inscription,   recording   the   rebuilding   of    the 
church  after  it  had  fallen  to  ruin,  by  Chehittle  and  others,   in  "  Tosti's  day 
the  Earl." 

1778.  "  An  account  of  an  ancient  seal  of  Robert,  Baron  Fitzwalter." — v.    211. 
Found  at  Stamford. 

1778.  "  Description  of  the  great  seals  of  Mary  d'Este.     .     .     from  an  impression 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  JBenj.  Bartlet,  F.S.A." — v.  367. 

1788.  "An  illustration  of  a  Saxon  inscription  remaining  in  the  church  of 
Aldborough,  Holderness,  in  the  E.  R.  of  the  county  of  York." — vi.  39.  Plates 
of  the  church  and  the  inscription.  The  inscription  runs  round  the  margin  of 
a  circular  stone,  the  inner  portion  being  divided  by  lines  into  eight  segments 
in  one  of  which  is  a  triple  cross.  It  runs  thus — "  Ulf  commanded  this  church' 
to  be  erected  for  the  souls  of  Haman  and  Gunthard."  This  was  the  Ulph 
whose  horn  is  preserved  in  York  Cathedral. 

1779.  "A  singular  deed  relative  to  Nether  Stellington. " — vii.  416. 

Bruce,  John,  F.S.A. ;  born  in  London,  1802  ;  a  lawyer  who  ceased 
to  practise  in  1840;  author  of  several  antiquarian  works  and  papers 
for  learned  societies. 

1831.     Observations  on  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.— xxv.  61. 

John  Fisher  was  a  native  of  Beverley ;  born  1459.  He  became  the 
counsellor  and  confidential  friend  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
Mother  of  King  Henry  VII..  who,  through  his  recommendation, 
founded  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  adviser  after 
he  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  the  writer 
of  the  book  against  Luther,  which  obtained  for  the  king  (the  reputed 
author)  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  He  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  barbarously  beheaded  by  his 
former  friend,  when  nearly  80  years  of  age,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
his  supremacy  over  the  Church.  Whilst  lying  in  prison  the  Pope  sent 
him  a  Cardinal's  Hat,  when  the  King  said  with  brutal  pleasantry,  "By 
the  mother  of  God,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I'll  not  leave 
him  a  head  to  put  it  on," 
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Burton.  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  F.S.A.,  born  at  Ripon,  1697;  died, 
1771;  author  of  "  Monasticon  Eboracense"  and  other  learned  works. 
He  practised  as  a  Physician  in  York,  and  was  satirised  by  Sterne  in 
"  Tristram  Shandy"  as  Dr.  Slop. 

1770,     An  account  of  a  Roman  Sepulchre  found  near  York  in  1768. — ii.  177- 
Discovered  in  the  footroad  to  Holgate,  lying  between  the  city  -walls 
and  Severus'  Hill. 

1770.     Concerning  some  Roman  Antiquites  discovered  in  Yorkshire.— ii  181. 
Coins  found  at  York,  Thirsk,  Hudderstield,  and  Howden. 
Foundation  of  an  old  building  in  York  between  Lowgate  and  Lendal. 
Roman  Pottery,  found  at  Muldlethorp. 

Cade,  John,  Gainford,  count}'  Durham. 

17S9.  Some  observations  on  the  Roman  station,  Cateractonium  (Catterick,  near 
Richmond),  with  an  account  of  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piersbridge 
and  Gainford. — ix.  276. 

1789.     Further  observations  on  Cateractonium  and  the  parts  adjacent.— ix. — . 

He  supposes  that  the  city  extended  from  the  present  village  to  the 
bridge,  that  the  military  station  was  at  Thornborough,  and  the  mint  at 
Burgh  or  Brough  :  further,  that  it  had  an  academy  of  science,  and 
thinks  that  the  '•  mountain ''  mentioned  by  Camden  was  used  for 
astronomical  observation. 

Caley,  John,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  supposed  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cayley 
family,  Baronets  of  Brompton,   near   Pickering,   a  family  which  has 
produced  several  eminent  scientific  men. 
1787.     On  the  origin  of  the  Jews  in  England. — viii.  389. 

1789.  The  Wardrobe  account  of  Hen.  VIII.  ;   from  a  MS.  in  the  Augmentation 
Office.— ix.  243. 

1790.  An  account  of  the  Shrine  called  the  Corpus  Christi  Shrine,  York.  -  x.  409. 
An  inventory  of  the  jeuels  thereunto  belongyng,  surveyed  and  exam 'yd  by  the 
Right  Rev'end  Father  in  God,  Rob't  Archebisshop  of  Yorke  (Robert  Holgate, 
a   reformer,    who   was  committed   to  the  Tower   temp.  Mary,   and   died    in 
obscurity   at   Hemsworth,  near  Pontefract,    1553)  and  the  Kyng's   Ma'tie's 
Com'ission's,  the  12th  May,  Anno  Regni  Henrici  Octavi,   Dei  Gr'a,  Anglic, 
Francie  et  Hib'nie,  &c. 

1816.     Instructions  for  the  survey  of  church  goods,  A.  D.  1552      .      .      .     from  the 

original  preserved  in  the  Augmentation  Office. — xviii.  298. 
1820.     Copy  of  a  Survey  of  the  Priory  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  taken  about 

the  32nd  year  of  Henry  VIII.— xix.  270. 
1823.     Extract  from  the  "  Liber  Memorandum  Camerariorum  Receptte  Scaccarii  " 

concerning  jewels  pledged  in  the   ]  7th  Henry  VI.  to  Cardinal  Beaufort.  — 

xxi.  34. 
1825.     Two  papers  relating  to  the  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 

Francis  I.  of  France.  — xxi.   1 75. 
1S27-    The  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  College  of  St.   Mary  and  the  Holy  Angels, 

commonly  called  St.  Sepulchre's  College,  York. — xxii.  423. 

The  college  was  founded  by  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  ante  1116, 
for  a  master,  warden,  or  sacrist,  aud  12  prebendaries.  The  matrix  was 
found  a  short  time  before  the  reading  of  this  paper,  on  the  sea-coast 
near  Dunwich,  co.  Suffolk. 
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Carter,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  F.S.  A. ;  born  at  Brompton-on-Swale, 
1762  ;  died  at  Lincoln,  1829.  Vicar  of  Weston-in-C raven,  1804 ;  Vicar 
of  Upton,  near  Gainsborough,  1805  ;  afterwards  one  of  the  Vicars  of 
Lincoln  Minster,  and  for  thirty  years  head-master  of  Lincoln  Grammar 
School. 

1794.     On  a  Roman  Sepulchre  found  at  Lincoln. — xii.  107. 

1800.     On  a  cross  in  Somerby  churchyard,  co.  Lincoln. — xvi.,  276. 

1802.     On  a  Saxon  doorway  in  Thorpe  Salvin  Church,  near  Kotherham.--  xx.  405. 

Colls,  J.  M.  N. 

1846.  Upon  some  early  remains  discovered  in  Yorkshire,  by  J.  M.  N.  Colls,  Esq., 
in  a  letter  to  Edward  Hailstone,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  of  Bradford. — xxxi.  299,  map 
and  plates.  British  relics  found  in  the  range  of  hills  separating  the  valleys  of 
the  Wharfe  and  the  Aire,  on  Rombald's  Moor  and  Baikloii  Common. 

Cresswell — ,  of  Edale,  near  Castleton,  county  Derby. 

1789.  Extract  from  letters  of  Mr.  Cresswell  relating  to  antiquities  in  counties 
Yorkshire  and  Derby. — xl.  466.  Tumuli  about  Bradfield  ;  rocking  stone  on 
Strines  Moor,  &c. 

Crosse,  John,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  M.G.S.,  &c.  Hull,  author  of  "  An 
account  of  the  York  Musical  Festival  of  1823,"  with  historical  and 
biographical  notes. 
1811.     Celts  aiid  Spear-heads  at  Skirlaugh,  in  Holderness. — xvii.  329. 

Cuming,   H.   Syer,   London,   Honorary  Secretary   of   the   British 
Archaeological  Association. 
1864.     "  On  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Yorkshire." — xx.  101. 

Denue,  Rev.  Saml.,  F.S. A.,  Wilmington,  Kent,  historian  and 
antiquary;  born  1730  ;  died  1799. 

1789.  Of  the  time  when  William  of  Newburgh  is  said  to  have  written  his 
History.— ix.  310. 

William  of  Newburgh,  otherwise  Guilielnius  Parvus,  was  born  near 
Bridlington,  1136,  and  educated  in  the  Priory  there.  lie  afterwards 
became  a  canon  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Newburgh,  near  Helmsley, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Chronicle  of  English  History,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  John,"  which  was  published  by  Hearne  in 
1719.  3  vols.  He  died  in  the  year  1208. 

Dillon,  P.  W.,  Paris. 
1838.     Remarks  upon   the    manner   of  the  death  of   Richard  the    Second.— 

xxviii.  1838. 

In  this  paper  he  supports  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Richard  in 
Pontefract  Castle,  by  Sir  Piers  Exton,  in  opposition  to  Sir  F.  Tytler's 
statement  that  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  which  he  bases  chiefly  on  a 
document  he  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  Paris,  referring  to  King 
Charles  VI.  sending  Jehan  Cretan  to  Scotland  to  ascertain  if  he  were 
there  and  living. 
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Douce,  'Francis.  F.S.A.,  antiquary;  Clerk  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  born  176:?;  died  1834. 

1795.     Illustrations  of  the  reliefs  en  the  font  at  Thorpe-Salvin  (near  Eotherham). 
xii.  209. 

Drake.  Rev.  William,  M.A..  F.S.A..  Rector  of  Felstead,  Essex, 
afterwards  Vicar  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  son  of  Francis  Drake,  author 
of  '•  Eboracum."  Lorn  at  York,  17—  ;  died  1801. 

1774.     On  the  origin  of  the  word  Romance. — iv.  142. 

1776.     Observations  on  two  Roman  Stations  in  Essex  (Ccesaromago  and  Canonio.) 

— v.  137. 
1776.    On  the  origin  of  the  English  Language. — v.  306. 

In  which  he  contends  that  it  is  not  radically  Celtic,  as  asserted  by 
Dr.  Whitaker.  but  Teutonic. 

1776.     Some  further  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  English  Language.  —  v.  379. 
1789.     An  account  of  some  discoveries  in  the  Church  of  Brotherton,  Yorkshire, 
and  relics  of  the  skirmish  there,  23th  May,  1461. 

A  chalice,  a  spur,  and  part  of  a  stocking  found  when  digging'  a  grave 
there. 

1789.     Observations  on  the  derivation  of  the  English  Language. — ix.  332. 
A  further  elucidation  of  his  former  papers. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry.  Kt.,  F.E.S.,  LL.D..  &c.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  member  of  several  English  and  foreign  learned  societies, 
Vice- President  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  and  Founder  of  the 
Antiquarian  Club,  Sub-Librarian  and  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
1797-1802;  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books.  B.  Museum.  1806;  Head 
of  the  MS.  Department,  1812;  Secretary.  1814;  Principal  Librarian, 
1827  ;  retiring  with  a  pension,  1856.  Author  of  a  Preface  to  Domes- 
day Book  and  other  works  ;  editor  of  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon"  and  his 
History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Letters  Illustrative  of  English  History 
(his  most  important  work),  Brand's  Antiquities,  the  Chronicles  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  many  other  works.  Born  in  London,  1775  ; 
son  of  John  Ellis,  of  Dewsbury,  who  opened  a  school  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  London,  and  died  1812 ;  descended  from  an  ancient  family  long- 
seated  at  Dewsbury  and  Pontefract ;  died  1858. 

1816.    Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  instructions  when  going  on  a  voyage  to  the  north 
western  parts  of  Cathay. — xviii.  287. 

Euglefield.  Sir  Hen.  Charles,  seventh  Bart,  of  Wotton  Basset,  one 
of  whose  sisters — Terese  Anne — married,  in  1782,  Francis  Cholmeley, 
of  Braudsby,  near  Easingwold.  He  died,  s.p.,  in  1822,  when  the 
baronetcy  expired. 

1780.     Observations  on  the  ancient  buildings  of  York. — vi.  104. 

In  this  paper  the  author  disputes  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Drake  in 
his  "  Eboracum"  hi  respect  to  the  Roman  remains  in  York, 
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Fauconberg,  Earl,  (Sir  Thomas  Belasyse,  1689),  of  Newburgh, 
near  Thirsk,  was  a  clever  and  able,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous, 
politician,  who,  living  in  the  tempestuous  times  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Commonwealth,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Revolution,  was  a 
veritable  Vicar  of  Bray,  dexterously  shifting  his  sails  to  every  change 
in  the  wind  and  successfully  outriding  every  storm.  He  was  a 
Royalist  during  the  war,  a  Republican  and  Minister  of  State  under  the 
Protectorate,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  a 
Monarchist  at  the  Restoration,  and  favourite  at  the  Court  of  the 
Second  Charles  ;  a  Revolutionist  when  the  crown  of  James  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  a  Councillor  under  William  III.,  during  the  whole  time 
keeping  a  firm  hold  on  his  Yorkshire  estates  and  adding  others,  and 
rising  to  a  higher  position  than  any  other  member  of  his  family.  He 
inherited  the  baronetcy,  the  Barony  of  Fauconberg  of  Yarm,  and  the 
Viscounty  of  Fauconberg  of  Wenknowle  from  his  grandfather,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Fauconberg,  but  dying  issueless  in  1700,  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  whilst  the  other  titles  devolved  on  his  nephew 
Thomas.  Also  author  of  several  other  papers  not  relating  to 
Yorkshire. 

Fennel,  William,  Wakefield. 

1848.  An  account  of  a  hoard  of  Northumbrian  stycas,  discovered  at  Underskelfe, 
in  Yorkshire.-  iv.  127. 

Fowler,  James,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire,  a  surgeon 
at  Wakefield,  Member  and  Obstetric  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 
1871.     On  mediaeval  representations  of  the  months  and  seasons. — xliv.    136. 

Frobisher,  the  eminent  navigator  and  one  of  the  commanders 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  born  at  Altofts,  near  Normanton, 
some  time  between  1530  and  1540,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  1594. 

1850.  On  a  fragment  of  sandstone  bearing  a  Saxon  inscription,  found  20  years 
ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dewsbury  Church,  sent  to  Sir  H.  Ellis,  by  Mr. 
Hemingway,  of  Dewsbury. — xxxiv.  437- 

1857-  Relation  of  the  Lord  Fauconberg's  Embassy  to  the  States  of  Italy,  in  the 
year  16G9,  addressed  to  King  Charles  II.,  transcribed  from  the  original 
manuscript,  signed  by  Lord  Fauconberg  himself,  preserved  in  a  volume  of  the 
Sloane  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. — xxxvii.  158. 

Garnett,  Rev.  Richard,  linguist ;  born  at  Otley ,  1 789  ;  died  in 
London,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Leeds,  where  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chief  European  languages,  after  which,  in 
1803,  he  was  placed  in  his  father's  paper  mill ;  but  manufacturing 
pursuits  being  distasteful  to  him,  he  sought  to  enter  the  Church,  and 
with  that  view  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
which  he  mastered  in  four  years,  and  in  1809  took  a  situation  as  usher 
m  a  school  at  Southwell ;  was  ordained  in  1813  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  whose  examining  chaplain  reported  that  in  scriptural  knowledge 
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and  general  learning  he  surpassed  by  far  any  previous  candidate  whom 
he  had  examined.  He  became  curate  of  Hut  ton  Rudby,  in  Cleveland ; 
and  of  Blackburn,  under  Dr.  YVhitaker,  the  historian  of  Leeds  and 
Craven ;  also  incumbent  of  Tockholes  in  1826,  a  Priest -Vicar  of 
Lichfield  in  1829,  and  Vicar  of  Chebsey  in  1836.  All  this  time  he  had 
been  pursuing  his  linguistic  studies,  for  which  he  became  so  well  known 
that  in  1838  he  was  appointed  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books 
in  the  British  Museum,  an  office  which  he  held  twelve  years  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  trustees.  His  '•  Philosophical  K--a\  >." 
preceded  by  a  Memoir,  was  edited  by  his  son  Richard  in  1859.  who 
holds  a  similar  office  in  the  British  Museum,  is  an  accomplished  linguist, 
and  author  of  some  valuable  translations,  with  notes,  from  the  French 
and  Italian. 
1845.  On  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.— xxx.  245. 

Gale,  Roger,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  of  Scruton,  near  Bedale,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York;  born  1672,  died  1744; 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  antiquaries  of  the  time  ;  first 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  author  of  "  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond," 
"  Antonini  Iter.  Britanniamm,"  "  On  the  Knowledge  of  Medals,"  and 
many  other  valuable  works,  besides  many  contributions  to  literary 
journals,  amongst  which  are  Accounts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Xorthallerton 
and  Scarborough  and  the  Village  of  Scruton,  and  an  Historical  Discourse 
on  the  Earls  of  Richmond.  He  represented  NorthaUerton  in  Parliament 
four  times— in  1705,  1707,  1708,  and  1710. 

1730.     Four  Letters  from  Beaupre  Bell,  Esq.,  to  Roger  Gale.  Esq.,  on  the  Horologia 
of  the  Ancients,  with  Mr.  Gale's  Answers. — vi.   133. 

Gale,  Samnel,  F.S.A.,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of 
York,  and  brother  of  Roger  G.,  supra ;  born  1682  ;  died,  at  Hampstead, 

1754.  He  was  named  Samuel  after  S.  Pepys,  who  was  his  godfather. 
Like   his  father   and  brother,  he   made   some   valuable   additions   to 
antiquarian  lore,  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in 
17L7,  and  appointed  treasurer,  which  office  he  held  until  1739,  when  he 
resigned,   and   was  presented   with  a  silver  cup,  with  an  inscription 
referring  to  his  great  learning  and  ability  as  an  antiquary.     He  made  a 
large  collection  of  coins,  medals,  books,  manuscripts,   and  prints,  the 
greater  portion  of  which,  at  his  death,  passed  to  Dr.    Stukeley.  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Elizabeth.     Amongst  the  MSS.  was  a  History  of 
York   Cathedral.      He    was   author    of    a    "  History   of   Winchester 
Cathedral,"  his  chief  work ;  and  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Niehol's  "  Biblio. 
Topog.  Brit."'  is  a  series  of  papers  from  his  pen,  on  various  subjects, 
entitled,  "  Reliquae  Galianoe." 

1755.  An  Historical  Dissertation  upon  the  Antient  Danish  Horn  (Ulph's  Horn), 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York. — i.    168.     Plate. 

1755.     A  dissertation  on  Julius  Caesar's  passage  over  the  river  Thames. — L     163, 
•which  he  places  at  Coway  Stakes,  near  Oatlands. 
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Gibson,  Francis,  F.S.A.,  born  at  Whitby  1750;  died  at  his  native 
town  1805.  In  early  life  he  went  to  sea,  and  in  1778  had  command  of 
one  of  his  father's  vessels,  displaying1  considerable  ability  in  laying 
down  coast  lines  and  making-  models  of  forts  and  other  defensive 
erections.  He  made  a  model  of  York  Cathedral,  which  was  presented 
to  Queen  Charlotte  through  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  Afterwards  he  held 
the  office  of  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  Whitby.  Author  of 
"  Streanshal  Abbey;  or,  the  Danish  Invasion"  a  five-act  drama, 
brought  out  on  the  stage  with  great  applause  in  1779  ;  "  The 
Conflagration,"  a  mock-heroic  poem,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
"Whitby  in  the  year  1800  ;  "  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Baltic/'  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Bastile,"  "  Estimate  of  the  Proposed  Canal  from  Whitby  to 
Pickering,  1794."  He  collected  also  materials  for  a  history  of  Whitby, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design.  In  1807  was  published,  edited 
by  W.  Watkins,  "The  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  F.  Gibson,  F.A.S., 
with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings." 

1790.  Observations  on  a  machine  called  the  "  Lewis,"  with  observations  on  the 
remains  of  Whitby  Abbey. — x.,  123.  [The  "  Lewis  ''  was  a  machine  invented 
in  France,  temp.  Louis  XIV.,  whence  its  name.  In  this  paper  he  shows  that 
a  similar  machine,  perhaps  different  in  form,  but  the  same  in  principle,  was 
used  for  raising  heavy  blocks  of  stone  in  the  building  of  Whitby  Abbey.  ] 

Green,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Everett,  born  at  Sheffield,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wood,  a  Wesleyan  minister ;  married,  1845,  George 
Pycroft  Green,  an  artist  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  Nonconformist 
family.  Authoress  and  editress  of  "  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious 
Ladies,"  "  Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta,"  "  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of 
England,"  &c.  She  has  now  for  some  years  been  employed  under  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  calendering  the  records  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  has  completed  several  volumes  of  these  invaluable  aids  to  historical 
research. 

1859.  Petitions  to  Charles  II.  from  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  widow  of  the  Protector, 
and  from  Henry  Cromwell. — xxxviii.  322. 

Hargrove,  William,  York,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  York 
Herald,  and  author  of  a  History  of  York,  3  vols.,  1818 ;  born  at 
Knaresborough,  1788. 

1816.  "  On  a  hoard  of  Stycas,  discovered  at  York,  and  sent  by  Mr.  William 
Hargrove  to  the  recent  Congress  at  Gloucester,  Communicated  by  C .  Roach 
Smith."— ii.  230. 

James,  James,  F.S.A.,  Halton  Cottage,  Wendover. 
1864.     "  On  the  little  kingdom  of  Elmete  and  the  region  of  Loidis." — xx.  34. 

Jessop,  Charles  Moore,  York. 

1849.  ''Some  observations  respecting  Aldborough — the  Isurium  Brigantium  of 
the  Romans."— v.  73. 

1850.  "  On  a  Greek  altar,  obtained  from  Athens.'' — vi.  83. 
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Jessop,  Rev.  Thomas.  Greenham    Merton,    near  Boroughbridge, 
Vicar  of  Wighffl,  near  Tadcaster,  1830. 
1850.     "  On  the  symbolical  character  of  Aleph  and  Tau,  or  Thau."— v.  68. 

Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  F.S.A.,  The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby. 
1874.     "  The  Traders' Tokens  of  Sheffield."— xxx.  25. 
1874.     "  The  Dragon  of  Wantley."— xxx.  375. 

Lawson,  Andrew  Sherlock,  Aldborough ;  born  1824,  representative 
of  a  family  descended  from  Sir  George  Lawson,  Lord  Mayor  of   York, 
(1530),  and    Treasurer  of    Berwick,    and    grandson    of    Marmaduke 
Lawson,  an  eminent  literary  man. 
1864.     "Isnrium."— xx.  39. 

Leader,  John  Daniel,  F.S.A.,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield,  proprietor 
of  the  Sheffield  and  EotherrJiim  Independent. 

1874.     "  The  remains  of  Sheffield  Manor  "  (with  plans  and  elevations.) — xxx.  42. 
1877.     "  On  the  Roman  station  called  Templeborough,  near  Eotherham." — xxxiii. 
503. 

Levien,  Edward,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  Department  of  MSS.,  British 
Museum,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association; 
died  1874.  Author  of  a  History  of  Hadleigh,  and  several  other  articles 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association. 

1863.  "On  some  unpublished  manuscripts   relating    to  Meaux  Abbey,    near 
Beverley."— xix.  263. 

1874.  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Earl  Walthoof"  (Earl  of  Xorthumbria). — xxx. 
387. 

Leyland,  F.  A.  Halifax. 

1864.  "  On  the  Roman  roads  intersecting  Halifax."— xx.  205. 

Londesborough,  Lord,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S. ;  born  1805  ;  created  Baron 
Londesborough  of  Londesborough  1850,  died  1860. 

1848.  "  On  discoveries  in  barrows  near  Scarborough,  by  Lord  Albert  Denison 
Coyngham." — iv.  104.  An  account  of  flint  implements,  vases,  earthen  jars, 
&c.,  found  in  tumuli,  at  Seamer,  \Yilloughby-by-Wold,  and  Ebberstone."  • 

Lukis,  Rev.  William  Collins,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  "VYath,  near 
Ripon,  member  of  several  foreign  learned  societies,  and  director  of  the 
Ripon  Museum,  sou  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lukis,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
in  the  investigation  of  tumuli. 

1859.     "  History  of  the  Salisbury  Bell  Foundry,"— xv.  141. 

1864.     ' '  On  cromlechs. "—  xx.  228. 

1866.     "On  some  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  chambered    barrows." — 

xxii.  249. 
1868.      "On  a  remarkable  long-chambered  barrow,    at    Kerlescant,    Charnack, 

Brittany." — xxiv.  40. 
1 87 1  •     "The  Bell  Foundry  of  Gloucester. "— xxvii.  41 6. 
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Milner,  George,  F.S.A.,  Hull ;  died  1852,  set.  45. 

1847-     •'  On  the  merchant-adventurers  of  Kingston -upon-Hull." — iii.  252. 

1848.  "On  the  custom  of   sounding  a  horn  at    Ripon  every  evening  at    nine 
o'clock." — iv.  J49. 

1818.     "  On  a  brooch  of  the  14th  century,  found  at  Driffield." — iv.  405. 

1849.  —  '•  On  a  discovery  of  coins  at  Mansfield." — v.  160. 

1851. — "Remarks  on  the  sculptured  font  in  Kirkburn  Church,  near  Driffield, 
Yorkshire  ;  with  additional  observations,  by  J.  G.  Waller,  and  W.  Bell,  Phil. 
Doctor." — vii.  38.  Two  plates. 

1852.     "  Antiquities  discovered  at  Newark." — viii.   192. 

London.  F.    Ross. 
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IN  1677,  there  was  published  a  folio  volume,  bearing  the  following 
title  :— 

The  displaying  of  supposed  Witchcraft  :  wherein  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are 
many  sorts  of  deceivers  and  impostors  and  divers  persons  under  a  passive  delusion 
of  melancholy  and  fancy.  But  that  there  is  a  corporeal  league  made  betwixt  the 
Devil  and  the  Witch.  ...  or  that  witches  are  turned  into  cats,  dogs,  raise 
tempests  or  the  like  is  utterly  denied  and  disproved,  wherein  also  is  handled  the 
existence  of  Angels  and  Spirits,  the  truth  of  Apparitions,  the  nature  of  Astral  and 
Syderial  Spirits,  the  force  of  Charms  and  Philtres ;  with  other  abstruse  matters. 
By  John  Webster,  Practitioner  in  Physic.  Dedicated  to  his  worshipful  and 
honoured  friends,  Thos.  Parker,  of  Brusholme,  John  Asheton,  of  Lower  Hall, 
William  Drake,  of  Bernoldswick-Coat,  William  Johnson,  of  the  Grays,  Thos. 
Marsdon,  of  Gisborne,  Esqs.,andhis  Majestie's  Justices  of  Peace  and  Quorum  m 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

"  Written,"  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  "•  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
Dr.  Casaubon's  '  Treatise  proving  Spirits,  AVitches,  &c. "  The  Rev. 
John  Webster,  M.D.,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  born  1610,  at 
Thornton-on-the-IIill,  near  Coxwold,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,  where,  says,  Thoresby,  "  he  has  a  very  eld 
epitaph."  Not  much  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  from 
scattered  notices  in  his  works  and  elsewhere  it  appears  that  he  studied 
divinity  and  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  a  Presbyter 
about  the  year  1634.  He  embraced  the  principles  of  Puritanism,  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  Parliamentarian  army  during  the  war,  and  in  1654  he 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard-Street,  Lonlon, 
•where  he  and  Willm.  Embresy,  in  a  dispute  with  two  clergymen,  says 
Ant.  a  Wood,  "  endeavoured  to  knock  doAvn  learning  and  the  Ministry 
together,"  and  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Clitheroe  as  a  medical  practitioner.  He  has  frequently  been 
confounded  with  his  contemporary,  John  Webster,  the  dramatist,  \vlio 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  preacher  at  All  Hallows,  and  to 
whom  has  been  accredited  the  authorship  of  "  The  Saints'  Guide  "  and 
"  The  Academarian."  Even  Whitaker,  who  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life 
in  his  ' '  History  of  Whalley,"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that 
"  the  practitioner  of  physic  at  Clitheroe  "  was  the  minister  of  All  Hallows 
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and  author  of  these  works.  But  Dyce.  in  his  Life  of  the  Dramatist, 
investigates  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  clears  up  the  question  with 
convincing  proofs.  In  the  work  on  Witchcraft,  "  written,"  says  Sir  E. 
Brydges  (Censura  Lit)  "with  much  piety,  learning,  acuteness.  and 
strength  of  argument,"  he  proves  himself  to  have  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  denouncing  the  belief  therein,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  title,  he  held  firmly  to  other  now  altogether  discarded  beliefs. 
A  reply  was  published  by  Henry  More*,  in  his  "Opera  Philosophica," 
1679.  He  was  author  of  several  other  works,  all  displaying  much 
learning  and  piety,  but  all  exceedingly  quaint  in  sentiment  and 
phraseology.  Amongst  them  the  following  : — (1.)  "  The  Saints'  Guide ; 
or  Christ  the  Rule  and  Rider  of  Saints.  A :•..'  1653.  ''oilier,  the 
Xoiijuror,  contended  that  this  must  have  been  written  by  Webster,  the 
dramatist,  because  in  the  preface  appears — ••  FOK  after  the  Lord,  about 
1*  years  ago,  brought  me  to  the  sad  experience  of  mine  own  dead, 
sinful,  lost,  and  damnable  condition,  &c.."  and  such  an  expression  as 
••  damnable  condition "  could  refer  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  his 
profession  of  a  playactor.  (2.)  "  Academiarum  Examen,  &c.,"  1654,  in 
which  he  contends  that  the  Universities  were  ''prejudicial  to  sound 
learning."  It  elicited  a  great  number  of  replies  by  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Seth  Ward,  and  others,  including  Dr.  T.  Hall,  who  says  — "  We  see 
these  who  are.  viz.,  an  Herculean  Leveller,  a  Famalistical  Lion,  a 
Dissembling  Fryer,  a  Profane  Stage  Player,  a  professed  friend  to 
Judicial  Astrology,  ttc."  Dyce,  in  showing  that  it  was  not  written  by 
the  dramatist,  says — "Though  the  'Acad.  Exarneii'  contains  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  language  of  nature,  astrology,  itc.,  and 
though  all  the  theological  portion  of  it  is  as  ridiculous  and  fanatical  as 
'  The  Saints'  Guide,'  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  manifests  variety  of  learning 
and  clearness  of  judgement."  (3.)  "The  judgement  set  and  the  bookes 
opened  ....  in  severall  sermons  at  All  Hallows,  &c.,  published  at 
the  request  of  the  congregation,  who  apprehending  it  to  be  the 
Bridegroom's  voice  in  him  (J.  Webster),  and  therefore  savoury  to  them, 
1654.  (4.)  %i  Metallographies  :  or  the  History  of  Metals,  wherein 
is  declared  ....  as  also  the  handling  and  showing  their 
vegetability,  and  the  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  questions  belonging 
to  mystical  chymistry.  as  of  the  philosophers'  gold,  their  mercury,  the 
liquor  alkahest,  aurum  potabile,  and  such  like,  «kc.,"  1671.  A  Treatise 
on  Alchemy,  which  Lowndes  attributes  to  the  dramatist,  but  which 
Dyce  shows  incontestably  was  by  the  author  of  "  The  Souls'  Guide." 

London.  F.  Ross. 

A  YORKSHIRE   ANTIQUARY  AND  AUTHOR. 

NORRISSOX  CAVENDISH  SCATCHERD,  F.S.A. — This  gentleman  and 
antiquary  was  born  at  Morley  House  on  the  29th  of  February,  1780, 
and  was  descended  from  a  family  resident  at  Morley  for  more  than  two 
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centuries.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Watson  Scatcherd,  Esq.,  a  very 
successful  member  of  the  Northern  Bar,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  West  Riding  Magistrate  and  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
Norrisson  was  educated  at  Marylebone  and  Hipperholme  Schools,  and 
graduating  at  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1806.  He  practised 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  betook  himself  to  literature  and 
antiquarian  pursuits.  He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
The  History  of  Morley  and  its  Surrounding  Villages,  1830,  8vo,  a  work 
now  very  scarce.  He  also  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Eugene 
Aram,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark  in  1759 ;  with 
some  account  of  his  family,  and  other  particulars,  collected  for  the  most 
part  above  thirty  years  ago,  two  editions ;  Gleanings  after  Eugene 
Aram  :  and  A  Treatise  o'.i  Bridge  Chapels  ;  including  the  history  of  the 
chapel  upon  Wakefield  Bridge.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  Hone's  Year  and  Table  Books,  and  the  local 
newspapers. 
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Morley;  House.' 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  literary  tastes  of  Mr. 
Scatcherd,  as  well  as  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  men  and  times  in  which 
he  lived,  we  append  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Tweddell, 
of  Stokesley,  who  had  solicited  Mr  Scatcherd  to  contribute  to  the 
Yorkshire  Miscellany,  then  about  to  be  launched  : — 

"Morley,  near  Leeds,  July  30th,  1844. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"Your  Letter  of  the   15th   inst.  should  not  have  gone 

unanswered    so    long,    had    not    my    harvest,    my    horticultural   and   domestic 
avocations,  and  numberless  other  matters,  prevented. 
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il  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  panegyrick  on  my  two  little  tracts,  the 
Memoirs  and  Gleanings  after  Eugene  Aram,  which  I  hope  there  is  no  undue  vanity 
in  my  believing  to  be  of  some  desert,  after  the  commendations  which  they  have 
received  from  literary  men  of  the  first  talent. — Rev.  J.  Hunter,  E.  L.  Bnlwer,  Dr. 
Granville,  and  a  host  of  authors  of  lesser  eminence  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the 
Historian  of  South  Yorkshire,  (even  personally )  unknown  to  me.  If  you  ever 
take  up  the  Spa*  of  England,  voL  i.,  by  Dr.  Granville,  you  may  find  some 
expressions  as  warm  and  kind  as  your  own. 

"But  now  to  the  main  point — contributions  to  your  Yorkshire  Miscellany. 
Eeally,  I  dare  not  promise  much,  as  Poetry,  Fiction,  or  Anecdote  are  not  at  all  in 
my  way :  and  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  as  fastidious  about  these  things  as  I  am 
in  my  favourite  amusements  of  Music  and  Antiquities.  Yet  I  have  a  subject  '  in 
petto,'  which  I  much  desire  to  lay  before  the  world.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  will 
possess  one  charm  which  captivates  alike  the  Queen  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
Beggar  on  the  dunghill, — the  charm  of  Novelty  .'  I  may  perhaps  begin  my  subject 
with  a  few  hints  gathered  from  Wood's  Athence,  and  followed  up  by  local 
researches  of  my  oirn  ;  but  I  shall  not  conclude  without  giving  a  few  facts — a  few 
characters — York-hire  Men  whom  I  have  seen,  and  one  of  whom  is  still  living :  Men 
who,  for  intellect,  ought  (though  in  humble  life)  to  be  regarded  almost  with  veneration. 

"  If,  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  my  health  be  good,  I  will  send  you  some- 
thing worth  printing.  I  shall  give  you  names  and  places  of  abode,  and  not  only 
my  own,  but  my  bookseller's  authority. 

"Never  fear  my  troubling  you  either  with  Politics  or  Religion,  or  any 
sentiment  calculated  to  alarm  the  prejudices,  or  shock  the  feelings,  of  any  one. 
My  theme  (if  ever  I  write,  as  I  purpose,  to  some  one  for  publication)  will  delight 
some  people,  astonish  others,  and  afford  a  vast  field  for  conversation  and  reflection. 

"  But  I  am  sixty-five  years  of  age,  dreadfully  afflicted,  at  times,  with  lumbago, 
etc.,  and  may  never  have  leisure  to  give  my  Biographical  Sketches.  To  make  sure 
of  something,  therefore,  as  it  is  a  wet  day,  allow  me  to  present  a  picture  or  two, 
and  ask  you  a  question. 

••  While  lounging  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  some  years  ago,  at  Leeds,  a  country- 
man comes  in,  with  clogs  on  his  feet,  worsted  stockings,  corduroy  '  unmentionables,' 
a  vulgar  striped  waistcoat,  threadbare  blue  coat,  scarlet  cravat,  tied  sailor-like, 
and  a  hat  worse  than  that  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer.  And  what  may  be  the 
business,  think  you,  of  this  lowly  man  ?  Why,  to  ask  the  bookseller  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  him,  from  D'eighton's  of  Cambridge,  a  second  hand  copy — of 
what  ?  Why,  of  La  Croix  and  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  !  !  !  This  man's  name  I 
found  to  be  Riley,  and  his  residence  at  Pudsey.  He  was  a  book-keeper  in  some 
counting-house  there,  and  gave  instructions  in  Mathematics. 

"  At  the  same  place,  another  time,  a  man  in  a  smock  frock — like  a  waggoner 
— but  who  was  really  a  stone  mason,  asked  my  bookseller,  in  my  hearing,  if  he 
could  sell  him  a  translation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia !  ! .'  I  followed  him  a 
long  way,  that  I  might  know  him  again.  His  name,  I  believe,  was  Backhouse,  and 
his  abode  Seacroft  or  Whitkirk. 

••Riley — Backhouse— Field — Aram—  what  names  are  these  for  a   Yorkshire 

any  .'    It  is  a  pity,  if  not  a  shame,  that  Men  with  intellects,  born,  as  it  were, 

for  the  Universe,  should  live  neglected,  and  die  as  little  heeded  as  the  fall  of  an 

autumnal  leaf  in  the  pathless  Desert. — But  we  live  in  a  world  of  trouble,  of 

sorrow,  and  of  sin. 

"  But  I  shall  hope  some  time  or  other  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  '  the ' 
Infinitesimal  Calculus  and  Principia,  and  of  a  Yorkshire  Miller  and  Mathematician 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

••  Such  subjects  as  these,  Sir,  are  not  namby-pamby,  but  redound  to  the  glory 
of  Yorkshire  and  of  the  human  species.  They  display  intellect  of  the  highest  order, 
and  illustrate  the  sayings  of  the  Psalmist  :— '  Thou  hast  made  him  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.' 

"  Yours,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

X    SCATCHEED." 
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In  1851,  Mr.  Scatcherd  had  the  gratification  to  be  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died  at  Morley  House,  on  the  16th 
day  of  February,  1853,  and  left  a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn  his 
loss. 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 


AN  ECCENTRIC  YORKSHIRE  AUTHOR. 

THE  following  singular  reasons  for  not  publishing  a  work  (which 
was  printed,  however)  are  worth  a  corner.  The  work  referred  to  was 
printed  in  1811,  entitled,  "General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of 
St.  Paul,"  by  John  Hey,  D.D.,  and  though  printed  was  not  published, 
and  to  an  application  for  a  copy  made  to  him  through  a  nephew  (a  Mr. 
Sharp)  the  author  wrote  the  following  peculiar  aus\ver,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  applicant,  prefixed  to  a  copy  of  the 
work,  which  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  which  I  have  in  my 
possession: — "Mr.  Dodd  does  me  honour;  but  I  think  you  must  tell 
him  that  I  do  not  publish,  cr  take  money  for  my  observations  on  St. 
Paul,  being  unwilling  to  unsettle  any  one's  notions  ;  that  I  have  printed 
only  a  small  number,  and  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  be  very  stingy  of  my  copies  and  to  lay  down  rules  to  myself 
about  the  disposal  of  them.  One  is  not  to  give  a  copy  to  any  one  who 
can  easily  borrow  one  Now,  as  Mr.  Dodd  lives  in  London  he  might, 
by  using  my  name,  borrow  a  copy  of  Mr.  Richard  Twining,  jun.,  No. 
34,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  I  give  to  no  bishop,  to  no  curate,  to  no 
female  (Mrs.  West  excepted,  for  particular  reasons,  and  as  an 
authoress),  to  no  young  person  in  a  course  of  education,  to  no 
Calvanist,  semi  or  quarter  Calvanist,  to  no  one,  without  his  consenting 
to  hazard  his  principles — and  so  on."  John  Hey,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Puclsey  in  1734,  was  brother  to  the  first  William  Hey,  F.R.S.,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  Leeds.  He  was  a  tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  from  1700  to  1779;  first  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University,  from  1780  to  1795 ;  Rector  of  Passenham, 
Northamptonshire,  and  of  Calverton,  Bucks;  one  of  the  preachers  of  His 
Majesty's  Chapel,  at  Whitehall.  Died  March  17th,  1815,  aged  80 
years.  Published  "  Lectures  in  Divinity,"  in  four  vols,  octavo,  1796- 
1798.  Three  editions  have  appeared;  the  last  one,  published  in  1841, 
was  edited  by  Bishop  Turton,  of  Ely.  Dr.  Arnold  says  of  this  work — 
"  I  like  no  book  on  the  Articles  altogether;  but  Iley's  divinity  lectures 
at  Cambridge  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  of  any  that  I  know." 
And  Bishop  Kaye  says  of  the  author — •'  Dr.  John  I  Fey  was  one  of  the 
most  acute,  most  impartial,  and  most  judicious  divines  of  modern 
times."  He  also  published  seven  sermons  at  different  times  ;  and  a 
"  Poem  on  Redemption,"  which  gained  Seaton's  Prize  in  the 
University,  1763  ;  "  Discourses  on  the  Malevolent  Sentiments,"  in  one 
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volume,  in  1801.  B<_-M<1es  the  above-ruetitioned  works,  he  published, 
iu  1812.  a  pamphlet,  ••  Remarks  on  a  Bill  in  Parliament  respecting 
Parish  Registers." 

Pudsey.  S.  RAYXER. 

A    MITRED    AUTHOR. 

I  HAVE  an  old  volume,  bound  in  parchment,  the  title  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — '•  Sermons  made  by  the  most  reuereude  Father  in  God, 
Edwin,  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  Primate  of  England  and  Metropolitane. 
Dan.  12.  3.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shiue  as  the  brightnesse  of  the 
firmament :  and  they  that  turne  many  to  righteousnesse,  as  the  starres 
for  euer  and  euer.  Periit  et  inventa  est  (motto  surrounding  engraving 
of  the  Good  Shepherd).  At  London,  printed  by  Henrie  Midleton,  for 
Thomas  Charde,  1585."  Fortunately,  the  book  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  square  inch  torn  off  the  last  page.  In  place  of 
our  modern  "  Errata."  the  printers  of  300  years  ago  used  plain  English, 
•'  Faultes  escaped."  It  is  not  noticed,  however,  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  "  faultes"  in  the  paging,  in  one  instance  the  figures  jumping  from 
31S  to  619.  there  being  only  384  pages  altogether!  They  comprise 
twenty -two  sermons.  Among  them  are  "  A  Sermon  made  in  Paules  on  the 
day  of  Christes  Xativitie  •"  "  A  Sermon  preached  in  Yorke  at  the 
celebration  of  the  day  of  the  Queene's  entraunce  into  her  Raigne 
(twenty  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  or,  as  the  Archbishop 
puts  it.  '•  this  day  now  tweutie  yeres  fully  finished) ;"  "  A  Sermon 
ma  ie  in  Pauls  at  the  solemnization  of  Charles  the  9,  the  French  Kings 
f unerall ;"  '•  A  Sermon  preached  at  his  first  comming  to  Yorke ;"  "  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Strausborough  in  the  time  of  Q.  Maries  reigne ;" 
"  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse  at  his  first  comming  to  the 
Bishopricke  of  London  ;"  "A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse  at  his 
remouing  to  Yorke."  Where  is  ••  Strausborough  ?"  Will  any  reader  of 
';  Old  Yorkshire "  supply  any  biographical  memoranda,  and  also  say 
whether  the  book  is  rare  or  valuable  bibliographk'ally  ?  Was  Edwin. 
Archbishop  of  York,  that  Bishop  of  London  who  preached  a  sermon 
before  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  alluded  to  "  the  vanitie  of  decking  the 
boddy  too  finely,"  and  of  whom  Her  Majesty  "  told  the  ladies  that  '  if 
the  Bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him  for 
heaven,  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  her  staff,  and  leave  his 
mantle  behind  him.' "  The  Bishop  must  indeed  have  been  a  faithful 
preacher  to  have  protested  against  a  "  vanitie"  so  peculiar  to  his  Queen, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  "  No  female,  perhaps,  ever  studied  variety  and 
richness  of  costume  more  than  Elizabeth.  She  appeared  every  other 
day  in  a  different  dress,  and  was  so  fond  of  clothes  that  she  would  never 
part  with  them.  At  her  death  there  were  found  in  her  wardrobe  the 
different  habits,  of  all  nations,  she  had  ever  worn,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  three  thousand." 

TH    H. 


YORKSHIRE  BATTLES  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS, 


TOWTON  BATTLE-FIELD. 

HE  little  sluggish  stream,  the  Cock,  which  flows  in  a  very 
serpentine  course  through  the  battle-field,  empties  itself  into 
the  Wharfe  between  Ulleskelf  and  Tadcaster,  nearer  the  latter 

place.     The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Cock  Beck,  where 

the  armies  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  first  came  into  collision, 
and  where  the  death-struggle  took  place,  slopes  down  to  the  stream, 
and  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  former  is  considerably  higher,  and  the 
declivity  is  steeper.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  prior  to  the  engagement,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  fight  began 
in  a  snowstorm  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  wild  and  inclement  morning  ; 
that  the  snow  would,  by  the  trampling  and  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
the  advancing  and  retreating  of  110,000  men  composing  the  two  armies, 
be  trodden  into  slush ;  and  that  becoming  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  it  would  flow  in  many  channels  into  the  Cock, 
which  would  carry  it  into  the  Wharfe  and  encrimson  its  waters.  Besides 
this,  vast  numbers  of  the  Lancastrians  who  fled  pell-mell  from  the  field 
were  slain  at  Tadcaster  Bridge,  that  being  the  only  proximate  available 
means  of  getting  across  the  Wharfe.  During  the  battle  the  Cock 
became  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that  the  soldiers  crossed, 
and  recrossed  by  walking  over  them.  It  rises  near  Aberford.  and  runs 
with  a  tortuous  course  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  battle-field,  falling 
into  the  Wharfe  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tadcaster.  Camdeu 
says — "  From  Aberford  the  Cock  runs  somewhat  slowly  to  the  river 
Wharfe,  as  if  it  were  melancholy,  and  detested  civil  wars,  ever  since  it 
flowed  with  the  English  blood  formerly  shed  here.  For  upon  the  very 
bank  of  this  river,  not  far  from  Towton,  a  small  country  village,  was  the 
true  English  Pharsalia.  There  was  the  greatest  engagement  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  strongest  army  that  ever  was  seen  in  England,  no 
fewer  than  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  two  daring  and  furious  Generals,  engaged  here  on  Palm  Sunday,  in 
the  year  1461.  .  .  .  The  fight  was  so  bloody  that  no  less  than 
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35,000  English  were  cut  off,  and  amongst  them  a  -Teat  many  of  the 
nobility."  Leland  says  that  a  Mr.  LLungate  gathered  together  a  great 
number  of  the  dead  dodies  of  the  slain  and  buried  them  in  Saxton 
Churchyard.  I  think  this  is  correct,  for  some  years  ago,  in  making  a 
grave,  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  were  disturbed,  the  bodies  having 
been  evidently  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  large  trench.  Lord  Dacre, 
one  of  the  many  knights  who  fell  there,  is  also  buried  at  the  same 
place.  At  least  there  is  a  tombstone  to  his  memory,  the  Latin  inscription 
upon  which  is  nearly  obliterated. 

From  Leeds.  Stutton  station,  between  Church  Feuton  and 
Tadcaster,  on  the  Wetherby  branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  is 
easily  accessible.  On  arrival  at  Stutton.  leave  the  line  or  rail  by  the 
eastern  exit,  go  through  the  village,  keeping  to  the  right  hand,  and  so 
on  under  the  railway  bridge.  Continue  along  the  road  parallel  with 
the  line  for  some  little  distance — the  road  passes  over  the  railway  at  a 
level  crossing— but  the  line  must  not  be  crossed.  The  traveller  will  tind 
that  an  easy  ascent  from  the  level  crossing  will  conduct  him  into  a  field, 
.where  he  will  perceive  a  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  on  the  left 
hand  next  the  railway  cutting.  lie  will  presently  come  to  a  wooden 
bridge  in  a  hollow,  under  which  bridge  the  Cock  Beck  flows.  He  will 
cross  this  bridge,  and  then  hark  back  towards  the  line,  where  he  will 
again  strike  the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  railway  hedge,  and  presently 
he  will  emerge  on  the  Great  North  Road  by  the  railway  arch  at  Towtou 
Toll-bar.  The  simplest  and  easiest  way  would  be  by  the  line,  but  those 
attempting  this  would  be  very  likely  to  meet  with  a  rude  and  very 
uncivil  platelayer  who  is  employed  on  the  length  between  Stutton 
station  and  Towton  Bridge  ;  so,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  I 
would  recommend  the  route  I  have  described.  On  reaching  the  high 
road,  turn  to  the  right,  and  proceed  through  the  village  of  Towton. 
Near  the  last  cottage  a  notice  board  will  be  observed,  where  a  coirntry 
lane  branches  off  on  the  right  from  the  high  road.  Go  down  this  lane 
fcr  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  a  field  on  the  right  hand  a 
quarry  will  be  noticed.  Continue  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  when  a 
gate  in  the  corner  of  the  field  will  be  seen  ;  pass  through,  cross  the  field, 
and  through  another  gateway,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  roughish 
pasture,  with  some  low  scrub  thorn  bushes,  and  with  a  steepish  descent 
down  to  the  Cock  Beck.  Keep  well  up  on  the  hill-side,  and  you  will 
come  presently  to  some  dwarfed  and  distorted  oak  trees  :  and  here,  if 
you  be  so  disposed,  you  may  sit  down  to  survey  the  prospect,  in  which, 
however,  you  will  perceive  nothing  suggestive  of  the  terrible  fray,  but 
you  may  try  to  picture  to  yourself  the  drama  that  was  presented  there 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1461. 

We  are  not  told,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  what  extent  of  front  the 
opposing  armies  displayed ;  but  on  this  side  of  the  stream  from  which 
we  are  viewing  the  arena  of  the  strife,  stretching  away  to  the  left  and 
covering  the  summits  of  the  rising  ground,  the  Yorkists  would  be  drawn 
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up,  as  they  had  marched  early  on  the  morning  of  that  memorable  Palm 
Sunday  from  Ferrybridge.  On  the  opposite  side  were  the  wearers  of 
the  red  rose,  the  Lancastrian  badge,  who  had  advanced  from  Tadcaster, 
and  whose  leaders  made  a  fatal  error  in  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with 
a  broad  and  deep  river  so  close  in  their  rear.  You  now  see  with  your 
mind's  eye  the  two  armies  in  close  contiguity  and  in  battle  array,  and 
the  blinding  snow  blown  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrians.  But,  in 
imagination,  jump  at  once  to  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  evening,  when 
the  battle,  which  had  lasted  ten  hours,  was  over,  and  try  and  fancy  if 
you  can  what  the  spectacle  must  have  been  where  36,776  men — 
Englishmen — were  lying  dead,  mutilated,  gashed  and  hacked  beyond 
recognition,  bleeding,  dying.  Fancy  the  awfully  devilish  ferocity  with 
which  they  must  have  met  in  the  hot  encounter  of  the  death-grapple. 
It  was  not  a  game  of  "  long  bowls,"  but  a  stern  hand-to-hand  stand-up 
fight,  with  battle-axes  and  bills.  With  each  man  it  was  a  grim  struggle 
for  dear  life,  for  from  the  commanders  on  both  sides  the  order  had  gone 
forth: — No  quarter.  How  the  order  was  obeyed  the  numbers  who  fell 
amply  testify.  We  do  not  find  in  auv  history  that  I  know  of  any 
account  of  the  medical  staff  attached  to  the  armies  of  the  time,  or  even 
whether  there  was  a  medical  staff  at  all.  Where  were  the  hospitals, 
the  nurses,  the  surgeons,  the  ambulances,  and  the  other  appliances 
which  in  these  our  times  humanity  has  peremptorily  decided  as 
absolutely  necessary  adjuncts  to  an  army1?  What  an  awful  picture,  then, 
of  pain  and  anguish  is  presented  to  us  by  the  blood-soddened  field  of 
Towton  on  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1461  !  But 
let  every  one  fill  up  the  picture  for  himself, — it  cannot  but  be  very 
harrowing. 

Bollon  Percy.  F.  W.  JACKSON,  M.A. 


THE  PLUNDER  OF  A  YORKSHIRE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

ON  the  14th  of  September,  1807,  a  leaden  box  containing  270  silver 
coins  and  some  pieces  of  silver,  the  latter  weighing  about  two  pounds, 
was  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the  parish  of  Bossall,  in  the  county  of 
York,  at  a  farm  occupied  by  Benjamin  Wright,  and  belonging  to  Henry 
Cholmley,  Esq.,  near  the  Lobster-house  Inn,  eight  miles  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Malton.  Most  of  the  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck 
at  the  Mint  of  St.  Peter  at  York.  From  several  coins  of  v\.lfred, 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  Athelstan  having  been  found  with  St.  Peter's 
penny,  it  is  conjectured  they  v/ere  struck  in  the  reigns  of  thosu 
monarchy  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathredal  at  York,  in  King 
Athelstan's  time,  and  taken  thence  previously  to  the  battle  between 
Harold  and  the  King  of  Norway,  in  1066.  They  have  the  name  of  the 
master  of  the  mint  or  of  the  city  of  York  on  the  reverse,  and  are 
in  perfect  preservation,  seeming  almost  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  at  all 
events  cannot  have  been  in  much  circulation,  if  any.  From  the 
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contiguity  of  the  spot  where  they  were  found  to  Stamford  Bridge  (about 
three  miles),  and  from  the  above  and  following1  circumstances,  as 
connected  with  history,  it  is  almost  manifest  that  this  treasure  was 
hidden  soon  after  the  memorable  battle  fought  at  Stamford  Brid_ 
the  23rd  of  September,  1066,  between  the  great  armies  of  Harold  and 
the  King  of  Norway,  in  conjunction  with  Tosti,  Harold's  brother,  who 
had  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  shortly  before  been  in  possession  of 
York.  It  appears  evident,  from  the  pieces  of  silver  found  with  the 
coins,  that  the  whole  was  the  plunder  of  a  field  of  battle.  Some  of 
these  appear  separated  or  chopped  off  from  others  of  them,  and  to  be 
pieces  of  stirrups,  others  seem  to  have  been  ornaments  for  horses. 
There  is  also  a  small  piece  of  a  silver  chain  of  coarse  workmanship, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  either  part  of  a  bit  or  of  the  headstall  of  a  bridle. 
In  addition  to  these  was  a  plain  silver  ring,  curiously  twisted  at  the 
joinings,  with  some  broken  ones,  and  a  small  silver  crucifix.  If  there 
be  weight  in  the  above  conclusion  (and  no  other  battle  of  adequate 
antiquity  to  the  coins  seems  to  have  been  fought  in  the  neighbourhood), 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  from  the  fresh  and  perfect  state  of  the 
money,  that  it  had  been  plundered  by  ihe  invaders  from  the  mint  at 
York  when  they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  that,  after  their 
defeat,  it  had  been  found  upon  their  persons  hi  the  field  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  as  the  spoil  of  battle,  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  rustics,  sent 
to  oppose  Willitm  the  Norman,  who.  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicings,  he 
heard  was  already  landed  near  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
ground  in  which  the  above  were  found  was  on  an  unenclosed  moor  until 
about  half-a-century  agx>,  and  had  been  once  part  of  the  forest  of 
Gawtry  ;  and  it  should  not  be  omitted  that  there  are  some  ancient 
foundations  of  a  cottage  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot.  It 
is  recorded  that  Harold  claimed  the  whole  of  the  spoil  of  this  battle  to 
himself,  arid  did  not  properly  reward  his  soldiers  for  their  valour,  which 
might  induce  some  to  bury  the  plunder  to  preserve  it  from  his  rapacity. 

fiossal.  R.  BELT.  Jux. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BRU  NAN  BURG. 

THREE  miles  south-west  of  Driffield  is  the  village  of  Kirk  burn, 
and  contiguous  are  those  of  Tibthorpe,  Southbum.  Eastburn.  and 
-Battleburn,  all  the  five  forming  the  parish  of  Kirkburn,  in  which  village 
the  Parish  Church  is  situated.  Now,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
Domesday  Book  there  are  only  four  places  mentioned,  viz.,  Eastburn, 
Southburn,  Tibthorpe,  and  Weytburn.  There  is  no  Kirkburn  and  no 
Battleburn.  These  four  places  undoubtedly  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  formed  one  ecclesiastical  parish,  as  the  five  do  now.  The 
names  of  Eastburn,  Southbum,  and  Tibthorpe  remain  unchanged  to 
this  day,  except  in  the  spelling,  but  that  of  Westburn  is  as  utterlv 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  as  though  it  had  never  had  an  existence. 
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Kirkburn  and  Battleburn  unquestionably  now  occupy  the  site  of  the 
long-forgotten  Westburn.  Close  to  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
at  Kirkburn  is  a  natural  ravine,  terminating  in  a  "  burh"  (hill),  from 
which  issues  a  "  brun"  (bourn),  which  crosses  the  highway  at  the 
east  end  of  the  village,  runs  through  the  townships  of  Battleburn  and 
Eastburn,  down  to  Driffield,  and  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
Hull.  At  Kirkburn,  but  more  particularly  at  Battleburn,  reaching  down 
to  Eastburn,  are  evident  lines  of  intrenchment,  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  an  important  battle  having  been  fought  here,  though  no  traditions  of 
it  have  been  preserved.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bourn  there  is  a  large 
mound,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  burial  places  of  the  slain.  On  the 
south  side  is  another  one,  of  very  considerable  size,  which  is  evidently 
artificial,  and  has  a  deep  depression  on  the  top,  as  though  the  earth  had 
fallen  in  through  the  decay  of  the  bodies  interred  in  it.  These  mounds 
have  evidently  never  been  dug  into,  and  if  opened  would  probably 
disclose  something  by  which  the  date  of  the  interments  might  be 
decided.  On  both  sides  of  the  bourn  the  ground  is  very  rough  and 
broken  up,  as  described  by  one  of  the  old  historians  of  the  battle  of 
Brunnanburg,  but  outside  the  valley,  down  which  the  stream  runs,  all 
the  fields  have,  probably  for  centuries,  been  tilled,  and  all  traces  of  the 
battle  obliterated. 

In  a  foot-note,  Sharon  Turner  says,  "  It  is  singular  that  the 
position  of  this  famous  battle  is  not  ascertained.  The  Saxon  song  says 
it  was  at  Brunanburh  ;  Ethel weard,  a  contemporary,  names  the  place 
Brunandune ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  Weondune,  or  Ethrunnanwerch,  or 
Brunnan  byrge ;  Malmesbury,  Brunsford ;  Ingulf  says  Brunford,  in 
Xorthumbria.  These,  of  course,  imply  the  same  place,  but  where  was 
it  1"  All  these  names  are  particularly  applicable  to  Kirkburn,  for  here 
are  the  "  brun,"  the  "burh,"  the  "  dune,"  the  "  Ethrunnanwerch,"  the 
"  byrge,"  and  the  "  ford."  The  Icelandic  word  for  brook  is  "  brunnr  ;" 
the  Gothic  (Old  Low  German),  is  "brunna,"  which  makes  "  brunnan" 
in  the  genitive,  so  that  if  the  proper  termination  be  "  burh,"  the  word 
means  "  the  hill  of  the  bourn  ; "  and  if  "  burg,"  or  "  byrge,''  then  it  is 
"  the  town  of  the  bourn."  Either  of  these  forms  would  well  apply  to 
Kirkburn  Looking  at  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  no  Kirkburn 
nor  Battleburu  in  Domesday  Book,  but  only  Westburu,  a  name  now 
quite  forgotten,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  townships  were  one  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  but  had  probably  been  divided  soon  afterwards,  and 
the  portion  severed  from  it  called  Battleburn  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle.  If  the  proper  name  be  Brunnanburh  (hill  of  the  bourn),  there  is 
not  in  the  word  itself  any  evidence  that  there  was  a  town  at  all, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
frequently  named  their  towns  from  the  natural  features  of  the  locality. 
If  any  town  existed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  destroyed  in  the  battle, 
and  the  place  might  afterwards  be  called  Westburn,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  adjoining  township  of  Eastburn.  After  the  Danes  had  suffered 
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such  a  defeat,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  name  of  Brunanburh 
would  sound  as  pleasant  to  their  ears  as  "  Waterloo"  did  to  those  of 
the  French  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  as  the  adjoining  township  was  called 
Eastburn,  it  would  not  seem  unnatural  for  them,  with  those  feelings, 
to  call  the  site  of  the  demolished  village  Westburn,  which  would  not 
recall  to  memory  the  fact  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  their  country- 
men. The  entire  destruction  of  the  place,  and  the  unpleasant 
associations  of  the  battle,  would  afford  a  far  greater  inducement  for 
them  to  change  the  name  from  Brunuanburh  to  Westburn  than  their 
descendants  had  to  change  Westburn  to  Kirkburn  ;  and  after  a  century 
or  two  had  passed  over,  the  traditions  of  the  battle  still  lingering  about 
the  place,  when  the  township  was  divided,  the  kirk  built  (or  rebuilt,  if 
it  had  existed  before),  the  unpleasant  recollections  of  their  forefathers 
having  passed  away,  they  might,  on  the  division  of  the  township, 
confer  the  name  of  Battleburn  on  the  severed  portion,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  so  important  an  event.  Simeon  of  Durham,  as  quoted 
by  other  authors,  says  the  battle  was  fought  at  Weondune.  I  have 
not  his  chronicle  to  refer  to,  but  think  it  likely  that  he  says  "  near 
Weondune."  As  Kirkburn  is  only  twelve  miles  from  Market  Weighton, 
which  at  that  time  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  would  not  be  improbable  for  any  one  at  Durham 
writing  an  account  of  the  battle  to  say  it  was  fought  near  Market 
Weighton. 

The  army  of  Aulaf  would  probably  land  at  Ferriby  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  meet  their  allies,  coming  from  the  north.  If 
Athelstan's  army  came  by  land  they  would  also  most  likely  cross  the 
Humber  at  the  same  place.  If  Anlafs  army  proceeded  directly 
northward,  and  Athelstau  followed  in  their  wake,  Kirkburn  would  lie 
in  their  route  ;  and  as  Athelstan  feigned  a  retreat,  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  advanced  beyond  this  point,  and  he  may  have  chosen  this 
rough  piece  of  ground,  with  the  bourn  probably  between  the  two 
armies,  as  a  desirable  scene  of  action. 

Driffiell.  T.    HOLDERXESS. 


THE     SIEGE     OF    HULL. 

THE  following  from  a  reprint  of  Mercurius  Aulicus,  dated  Friday, 
September  22nd,  1643.  may  be  interesting  to  local  antiquarians: — ••  By 
Letters  dated  at  Yorke  Sept.  15  we  were  for  certaine  advertised,  that 
the  Marquesse  of  Newcastle  in  his  siege  of  Hull  had  made  his  approach 
so  neere  the  Towne  that  their  cannon  from  the  Towne  could  now  doe 
him  no  hurt,  and  that  while  he  was  making  this  approach  then- 
Ordnance  played  very  thick  upon  him  but  (thanks  be  to  God.)  had  not 
killed  so  much  as  one  man  or  horse.  The  Commanders  and  Souldiers 
being  all  very  confident  to  give  a  good  and  speedy  account  of  the 
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businesse.  And  in  the  same  Letters  it  was  also  signified  that  the 
Scots  in  their  Convention  had  asked  (For  they  can  Vote  too)  that  a 
Garrison  should  be  put  into  Barwicke ;  That  first  the  Garrison  should 
be  all  of  the  Scottish  Nation ;  Secondly  that  it  should  consist  of  six 
hundred  Foot  and  two  Troops  of  Horse  (sixtie  in  a  Troop)  or  more  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  Committee  of  both  Nations  ;  Thirdly  that 
this  Garrison  should  be  payed  as  part  of  the  Scottish  Armay ;  Fourthly 
that  whereas  the  Scottish  Forces  were  to  receive  from  the  two  English 
Houses  30,000  1.  a  moneth  now  they  should  have  1000  1.  per  mensem 
more,  to  make  them  hit  just  one  and  thirtie;  And  lastly  that  the 
Publique  Faith  of  the  Scots  shall  be  engaged  to  England-  that  they  will 
depart  out  of  Berwick  whensoever  the  English  will  desire  them  so  to 
doe.  But  whether  the  two  indigent  Houses  will  be  readie  with  their 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  payed  in  hand  and  30000  1.  a 
moneth  besides,  and  whether  these  well  payed  men  will  depart 
according  to  their  Publique  Faith  I  leave  to  the  private  faith  of  every 
honest  reader." 

THE     TAKING    OF    WAKEFIELD. 

THE  late  Mr.  Denny,  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society,  had  in  his 
possession  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  dated  Leeds,  23rd  May,  1643.  The  letter 
gave  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  taking  of  Waken'eld  : 
"  The  Earl  of  Newcastle's  army  do  now  range  all  over  the  south-west 
part  of  this  country,  pillaging  and  cruelly  using  the  well-affected  party; 
and  here  about  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax,  being  a  mountainous, 
barren  country,  the  people  now  begin  to  be  sensible  of  want,  their  last 
year's  provisions  being  spent,  and  the  enemie's  garrisons  stopping  all  the 
provisions  both  of  corn  and  flesh  and  other  necessaries  .  .  .  which 
causes  much  murmure  and  lamentation  amongst  the  people ;  and  for  the 
army  itself,  it  is  so  far  in  arreare,  and  no  way  appearing  how  they  shall 
either  be  supplied  with  money  or  succours  as  they  grow  very  mutinous. 
Yet  upon  Saturday  night  last,  in  the  night,  I  caused  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
garrisons  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Ilowley,  some  1,500  men,  and 
sent  them  against  Wakefield,  commanded  by  my  son,  and  assisted  by 
JMajor-gensrall  Gifford,  Sir  Henry  Fowles,  and  Sir  William  Fairfax,  with 
divers  other  commanders ;  they  appeared  before  Wakctield  about  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  in  the  morning,  where  they  found  the  enemies  (\vlio 
had  intelligence  of  their  desigrie)  ready  to  receive  them ;  the  tovvne  well 
fortified  with  works  and  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  yet  our  men  went  on  with 
undaunted  courages,  and  charged  up  to  their  works,  which  they  entered, 
seized  upon  their  ordnance,  and  turned  them  upon  themselves  .... 
When  the  towne  was  thus  taken,  they  found  their  numbers  and  strength 
too  weak  to  keep  it  and  their  prisoners,  so  they  left  the  place  and  marcht 
away  with  their  booty.  In  taking  the  town  we  lost  no  man  of  note,  and 
not  above  seven  men  in  all;  but  many  of  our  men  were  shot  and  wounded." 
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SOME  XOTABLE  YORKSHIRE  BELLS. 

HE  historical  interest  and  importance  attaching-  to  church 
bells  has  been  very  much  overlooked.  When  they  were  first 
introduced  into  this  country  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  had  them  before  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Aiurustine,  in  596.  An  authority  on  this  subject  says  "that  the  church 
bell  was  the  natural  and  necessary  product  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  wherever  the  cross  has  been  planted,  there  the  belfry  has  been 
erected."  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  brought  a  bell  to  England 

from  Italy  in  680,  and  Dunstan 
(says  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury), 
hung  many  in  our  churches.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
Bede  mentions  their  being  in 
England,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  church  bells  were  invented 
by  the  Christian  Church  herself, 
and  not  at  a  very  early  period  of  her 
existence,  for  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  not  called  to  worship 
by  any  public  signal  whatever; 
as  in  consequence  of  persecution 
they  could  only  meet  by  stealth, 
and  chiefly  at  night.  "  The 
earliest  known  form  of  bells"  says 
Jewitt  in  his  '  Half-hours  among 
some  English  Antiquities,'  "  in  our 
own  country,  both  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Irish,  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  an  inverted  wedge ;  not 

cast,   but   made  of  plates  of  iron  riveted   together,   of  more  or  less 
quadrangular  form."     Their  general  shape  will  be  understood  from  the 
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engraving.  This  bell,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jewitt,  F.S.A., 
of  Derby,  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and  is  formed  of  two  plates 
of  iron  riveted  together  and  brazed. 

In  giving  particulars  respecting  some  Yorkshire  Bells,  we  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  whole  science  of  bells  is  a  thing  essentially  of 
English  growth.  Says  a  great  authority — "  Our  own  church  bells, 
both  in  size  and  general  quality,  are  superior  to  those  of  other  times 
and  countries  for  all  the  best  purposes  to  which  ringing  may  be 
applied." 

At  Ackworth  the  bells  appear  to  be  of  three  dates,  two  of  pre- 
Reformation  times,  one  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  all  the  self-glorification  and  self-assertion 
thereto  belonging.  The  inscriptions  are — 

1  Timothy  Lee,  D.D.,  Eector,  1760. 

2  W.  Wager,  J.  Garlick,  Churchwardens. 

3  *  Jesus  *  Be  •  our  •  speed  *  A.S.  •  W.C.  fecit  *  1662  « 

Where  I  have  placed  the  asterisks  there  is  a  coat  of  arms  repeated 
eight  times ,  but  I  was  unable  to  make  it  out,  except  that  it  was  party 
per  pale,  1,  a  chevron  between  3  ...  .  ,  two  and  one ;  2,  three  .... 
also  two  and  one. 

4.  *  Laudibus  (fleur  de    lys)   a ...    tis    campana  ait  hec   Trinitatis.     (This  is 

probably  a  rhyming  couplet,  but  I  cannot  decipher  the  second  word,  A  .  .  tis). 

5.  *  (fleur  de  lys)  I  H  C. 

These  last  two  bells  have  coats  of  arms  where  I  have  placed  the  star, 
and  I  think  the  bearing  is  party  per  pale,  1  and  2,  a  bend,  a  cross 
crosslet  for  difference. 

6.  On  upper  part  of  the  bell — All  men  who  hears  my  mournfull  sound.     Repent 
before  you  lye  in  ground.     Lower  down — VV.    Wager,   I.  Garlick,   Church- 
wardens.    I.  Ludlam,  llotherham,  founder,  1760. 

This  bell  is  very  imperfectly  founded,  and  has  had  a  piece  cut  out,  as  if 
in  partial  remedy. 

In  the  tower  of  Christ  Church,  Upper  Armley,  there  is  a  good 
peal  of  six  bells,  cast  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  The  tenor  bell 
weighs  17  cwt.  The  bells  were  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
February,  1872. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  Batley  Tower  is  a  brass  plate 
about  two  feet  square,  lately  placed  there  by  Mr.  Luke  Blakeley, 
commemorative  of  the  removal  from  the  belfry  in  1851  of  the  three 
bells  which  had  hung  there — two  of  them  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
the  third  for  GO  years— and  were  at  the  above  dates  replaced  by  a  new 
peal  of  six  bells.  The  inscription  tells  its  own  story — 

The  requiem  of  the  late  three  bells  of  Batley  Church,  two  of  which  were 
introduced  into  the  tower  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  third  or  last  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  taken  down  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1851,  bearing  the  following  respective  dates  and 
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inscriptions,  viz.  .—Upon  the  middle  bell,  "Tho.  Deighton,  G.D.,  1658,"  largest 
bell,  "  16S4,  '-Gloria  in  Att'issimi*  Deo.  Eic.  Mann,  churchwarden;"  last  and  least 
bell,  -'Dalton  of  York,  Jecit,  1791.  To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  eternal 
glory  raise." 

Birstal  Church  has  an  excellent  peal  of  eight  bells,  which  have 
been  recently  re-cast.  Weight  of  tenor  bell,  20  cwt. 

Bramham  Church,  near  Leeds,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Christmas  Day,  1871.  The  conflagration  was  caused  by  the  heating- 
apparatus.  The  injury  done  by  the  fire  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
tower.  The  clock  and  the  bells  fell  during  the  burning  of  the  sacred 
edifice :  the  stone-work  hi  the  five  Xorman  windows  and  the  tower 
arch  was  very  seriously  injured.  Six  new  bells  have  been  put  in,  and 
a  new  clock  with  three  dials.  The  fine  windows  in  the  tower  and  the 
tower  arch  have  been  restored. 

Brauiley  Church  tower  contains  a  splendid  peal  of  six  bells,  the 
tenor  weighing  12  cwt ,  cast  by  the  eminent  firm  of  \Varner  and  Sons. 
These  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  M.  Sagar-MosgraYe,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Abraham  Musgrave,  of  Bramley. 

The  peal  of  bells  at  the  Bradford  Town  Hall  is  thirteen  in  number, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  largest  bell 
weighs  10,080  Ibs.  The  bells  are  arranged  to  strike  the  four  quarters, 
or  Cambridge  chimes,  and  in  addition,  the  carillon  machinery  will  play 
twenty-eight  tunes  on  the  four  barrels,  which  may  be  indefinitely 
extended  by  simply  adding  new  barrels.  The  clock  and  carillon  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  at  a  cost  of  £1,473  los.  9d.  The 
bells,  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Sons,  Loughborough,  cost  £2,923 
4s.  6d.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  chimes  can  be  distinctly 
heard  four  to  five  miles  away  from  Bradford  when  the  night  is  clear 
and  the  wind  is  in  the  direction  of  the  listener. 

In  the  tower  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Bradford,  are  ten 
bells,  also  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Sons.  This  peal  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  September  3rd,  1846.  The  contract  of  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Sons  for  the  peal  was  £372  10s..  including  the  metal  of  the  old  bells, 
The  weight  of  the  tenor  is  2,450lb.,  diameter,  4ft.  10 Jin.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  peal  is  ll,3701bs.  Prior  to  1846  there  were  only  eight 
bells,  but  there  was  a  drum  and  machinery  for  chiming  which  occupied 
the  room  now  used  for  a  ringing  chamber.  The  tower  clock  was  made 
in  1862,  the  cost  being  £240.  It  strikes  the  quarters  on  four  bells, 
and  the  hours  on  the  tenor. 

At  Badsworth  there  is  a  dated  bell — Gloria  in  *  *  *  Deo,  Anno 
1582. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Brotherton  bells  seem  to  represent  the 
eighteenth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  respectively. 
They  are — 

1 .  Voco  precare.  1703. 

2.  -fSc'a  Maria  Virgo. 

3.  Jesus  our  Speed.  1632. 
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At  Bedale  there  were  in  1854  seven  bells  with  inscriptions  :— 


1.  (26   cwt.    and  4ft.    2£in.    across  the  lip)     +    IOU :    EGO  :    CUM  :    FIAM 
CRUCE  :    GUSTOS  :    LAUDO  :    MARIAM  :    DIGNA  :    DEI  :    LAUDE  : 
MATER  :  DIGNISSIMA. 

2.  (Prayer  Bell)  Voco  Veni  Precare.  ^g3' 

1755. 
•p 

3.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.    <^  ,j        Edwd.  Place,  Rector. 

Ebor. 
Jno.  Pullein,  Ch  :  Warden. 

4.  Deo  Gloria  Pax  Hominibus.     1627. 

5.  Jesus  be  our  speed.     1625. 

6.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  Pax  Hominibus.     1631. 

7.  Jesus  be  our  speed.     PS.     TW,     HS.     1W.     MW.     1664. 

In  All  Saints'  Church,  Bolton  Percy,  are  three  bells  appropriated 
to  the  respective  townships  of  Steetley,  Colton,  and  Nunappleton.  In 
tolling,  the  death  of  an  inhabitant  of  either  of  the  townships  is  indicated 
by  the  final  ringing-  of  the  bell  supplied  by  that  township.  In  1605 
the  great  bell  was  re-cast  at  Bradford,  and  in  1609  the  middle  bell 
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received  similar  treatment  at  York.     Gent  gives  the  inscriptions,  which 
are  in  "  black  letter,"  as  : — 

1.  In  Jucunditatis  sono  sonabo  tibi  Domine  et  in  Dulcedine  vocis  cantabo  Cuo 

Nomine  1605. 

2.  Deo  Gloria  Pax  Hominibus. 

3.  Non  formam  spectas  Domini  sed  supplice  flectas  1620. 

Dewsbury  Church  tower  contains  eight  bells,  remarkable  for  their 
sweetness  of  tone.  One  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Black  Tom  of 
Soothill."  It  is  tolled  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  at  a  funeral,  and  this 
ringing  of  it  is  called  ''  The  Devil's  Knell ; "  the  moral  of  it  being 
that  the  Devil  died  when  Christ  was  born.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Soothill,  as  an  expiatory  gift  for  the  murder  of  a 
boy,  whom  he  threw  into  the  forge  dam. 
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In  Gargrave  Church  there  are  eight  bells.      Four  were  cast  in 

1875,  by  Warner  &  Co.,  and  two  have  been  hung  since  Christmas.     Of 
the  remaining  two  the  inscriptions  are  — 

1.  Laus  Deo.    1747.    Frn.  Yates,  Vicar.    Rob.  Durden,   Rich.    Shackleton,  Cha. 
Atkinson,  Rob.   Markendale,    Wil.   Airton,   Jho.    Clough,   Ant.    Tomlinson, 
Church  Wardens . 

2.  Tuba  sic  sonitu  domini  conduce  Cohortes.     1703.     WT— IR— RC— HI!  -WT 
— WH — RR  —  Churchwardens. 

In  IIorton-in-Ribblesdale  Church  are  three  bells,  on  the  largest  are 
the  words,  "In  jncunditate  soni  tonabo  tibi  die,  1614."  The  other 
bells  bear  date  respectively  1776  and  1770,  but  have  no  interesting 
inscriptions. 

At  St.  Chad's,  Far  Headingley,  a  powerful  peal  of  six  bells  was 
formally  dedicated  on  September  17th.  1872.  A  moiety  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  peal  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  co-patron  of 
the  living,  the  remaining  moiety  having  been  raised  by  subscription. 
The  peal  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  of  Lough- 
borough.  A  clock,  with  Westminster  chimes,  has  been  erected,  a 
moiety  of  the  cost  having  also  been  given  by  Mr.  Denison  (now  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett.  Bart.),  and  the  7th  bell,  to  complete  the  four  required 
for  the  quarters,  by  a  resident  in  the  parish.  At  the  commencement  of 

1876,  another  bell,  completing  the  peal  of  eight,  was  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Jackson,  of  Moor  House,  Far  Headingley 
(his  second  gift  of  a  similar  nature). 

The  bell  in  the  clock  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Hunmanby,  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  is  inscribed  — 

Campana  Beate  Marie  Virginis.— J.H.C. 

In  the  belfry  are  three,  inscribed — 

1.  (South)  I.C.     Jesus  be  our  speed.     1619. 

2.  (Centre)  Soli  Deo  Gloria  Pax  Hominibus.     1563. 

3.  (North)  Yenite  exultenus  Domino.     1563. 

On  2  and  3  are  the  founder's  marks — A  shield,  a  chevron  between 
three  bells,  impaling  three  ewers. 

Harewood  Church  tower  contains  three  bells,  the  tenor  weighing 
20  cwt.,  and  forming  a  minor  peal  of  considerable  sweetness.  The 
following  are  the  inscriptions  : — 

FIRST  BELL. 

ffcec  Campanula  Beata  Sacri  Trlnltatl  fi'it,  with  the  arms  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
first  wife  of  Henry  VIII-  H.  D.  Arms  of  Colchester,  where  the  bell  was  founded 
probably. 

SECOND  BELL. 

Soli  Deo  Gloria;  Pax  Hominibus,  1681.  J.  S.,  minister.  H.  R.  W.,  A.  D.. 
churchwardens. 

Tnir.D  BELL, 
Dalton,  York,  founder,  1778. 
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From  the  fact  of  the  arms  of  Catherine  of  Arrogan  (a  bursting 
pomegranate)  being  on  the  first  bell,  we  are  at  once  supplied  with  the 
probable  date,  which  will  be  about  1500.  It  is  a  very  old  bell,  and  its 
age  accords  with  the  date  thus  given. 

The  old  peal  of  ten  bells,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Leeds  Parish 
Church,  was  purchased  for  Headingley  Church. 

Holbeck  Church  tower  contains  an  excellent  peal  of  eight  bells  ; 
weight  of  tenor  bell,  16  cwt.  On  September  16th,  1871,  several 
thousand  people  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holbeck  Church, 
Leeds,  to  witness  and  welcome  the  arrival  of  a  splendid  peal  of  bells 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Woodhouse.  When  the 
bells  had  been  removed  into  the  church,  and  when  the  tenor  (a 
magnificent  specimen  of  bell  founding)  had  been  deposited  in  the  sacred 
edifice  Miss  Kendall,  the  daughter  of  the  late  incumbent,  stepped 
forward,  and,  placing  her  right  hand  on  the  crown  of  the  bell,  named  it- 
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The  inscription  on  this  bell  is 


"  Victoria,"  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty. 
to  the  following  effect : — 

This  peal  of  bells  was  erected  by  J.  E.  Woodhouse.  and  Ann,  his  wife,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  pious  memory  of  John  Woodhouse,  of  Woodlands  Hall,  who 
died  A.D.  1871. 

The  peal  had  been  cast  by  the  celebrated  bell  founders,  Messrs.  J. 
Warner  and  Sons,  London,  and  was  hung  by  Mr.  Henry  Boswell,  this 
making  the  260th  peal  he  had  hung  in  his  lifetime. 

Hunslet  Church  tower  contains  an  excellent  peal  of  eight  bells  ; 
weight  of  tenor  bell,  21  cwt. 

In  Halifax  Parish  Church  there  are  fourteen  bells.  Some  of  them 
are  old,  but  the  majority  were  re-cast  in  1787.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  are  nearly  all  in  rhyme  and  to  the  same  metre  : — 

1.  All  ye  who  hear  my  mournful  sound  repent  before  ye  lye  in  ground. 

2.  (2  bells)   The  gift  of  A.  E.   Royston  of   West  Parade,   Halifax — Royston's 
noble  gift  and  hence  to  future  ages  I'll  proclaim. 
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3.  Let  Parker's  liberal  deed  be  known  to  future  ages  yet  unborn. 

4.  Ye  Ringers  who  would  happy  be  in  concord  live  &  unity. 

5.  When  Britons  are  with  laurels  crowned  we'll  make  the   hills  and   vales 
resound. 

6.  With  sweetest  voices  we  will  sing  &  loudly  cry  God  save  our  King. 

7.  Mortals  with  us  your  voices  raise  and  shout  abroad  Jehova's  praise. 

At  Hemsworth,  two  of  the  three  bells  are  pre-Eeformation, 
probably  from  the  Nottingham  foundry,  as  the  third  has  some  of  the 
stamps  used  on  the  Pontefract  (1598)  bell.  The  inscriptions  are  : — 

1.  Jesus,  be  my  speed,  172(3. 

•2    >%?  Maria  M'ater  Edi  ij«  Meserere  Mei. 

This  inscription  is  sing-ular  as  containing  two  mis-spellings,  Edi  for 
Dei  and  Meserere  for  Miserere. 

3.  Portcullis.    Quatrefoil.    •*'"•.   quatrnfoil.    dog.    quatrefoil.    rose,    qrp  fleur   de 
lys.  yxii. 

The  founder's  mark  is  as  on  the  Pontefract  bell,  but  very  much 
mutilated.  The  dog  has  a  portcullis  and  a  Tudor  rose  on  either  side,  as 
on  the  Pontefract  bell  of  1598,  with  which  this  seems  to  have  been 
contemporary.  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Wakefield,  says  that  the  lettering 
on  the  second  bell  is  similar  to  that  on  a  dated  befl  (1410)  at  Thirsk, 
and  to  that  on  a  bell  at  Kirkthorp,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  De 
Berclesy,  Abbot  of  Kirkstall  in  1096. 

At  Hooton  Pagnell,  two  at  least  of  the  three  bells  have  inscriptions 
of  a  pre-Eeformation  style,  and  also  the  Tudor  devices  of  a  r> 
drag-on,  and  a  portcullis,  which  are  upon  so  many  bells  in  Yorkshire 
that  appear  to  have  been  made  at  the  Nottingham  foundry,  -where  the 
three  crowns  were  used  which  are  on  the  Harewood  bells.  The 
inscriptions  are  : — 

1.  Quatrefoil.  Dragon,  with  outstretched  tongue,  o  n  ml,  quatrefoil.  portcullis, 
rose,  o  n  m. 

•2.  Domin.  Xti.  placeit.  abc. 

This  inscription  is  almost  illegible. 

3.     The  inscription  is  in  a  very  floreated  letter,  the  second  word  being  a  logotype 
and  the  others  being  composed  of  separate  stamps.     In,  honore.  resonabo. 

The  Parish  Church  tower  of  Knaresborough  contains  a  peal  of 
eight  bells  which  was  obtained  from  London  in  1777,  at  a  cost  of 
£402  3s.,  exclusive  of  carriage,  which  amounted  to  .£82  11s.  5d. 
The  old  bells  were  taken  in  exchange  at  the  value  of  £226  10s..  the 
sum  of  £102  13s.  6cl.  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  remaining 
.£215  10s..  lid.  was  paid  by  the  parish.  The  following  inscriptions 
appear  on  the  bells  :  — 

FIRST  BELL. 

Our  voices  shall  in  concert  ring 

To  honour  both  of  God  and  King. 

SECOND  BELT, 

Whilst  thus  we  join  in  cheerful  sound. 
May  love  and  loyalty  abound. 
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THIRD  BELL. 
Peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 

FOURTH  BELL. 

Ye  ringers  all,  that  prize  your  health  and  happiness, 
Be  sober,  merry,  wise,  and  '11  the  same  possess. 

FIFTH  BELL. 
In  wedlock's  bonds,  all  ye  who  join, 

With  hands  your  hearts  unite  ; 
So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  combine, 

To  laud  the  nuptial  rite. 

SIXTH  BELL. 

Such  wond'rous  powers  to  music's  given, 
It  elevates  the  soul  to  heaven. 

SEVENTH  BELL. 
If  you  have  a  judicious  ear, 
You'll  own  my  voice  is  sweet  and  clear. 

EIGHTH  BELL. 

The  Rev.  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  Vicar; 
John  Inman,  Joseph  Young,  Churchwardens. 
Procul  esta  profani,  1774. 

The  Victoria  Bell  at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  is  6  feet  2  inches  wide, 
6  inches  thick,  and  weighs  exactly  4  tons  1  cwt.  It  is  hung  for 
ringing  in  full  swing,  and  is  the  largest  bell  in  England  rung  in  that 
manner.  No  other  tower  perhaps  would  bear  the  operation  with  such 
a  weight,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  tone  is  then  finer  and  less 
monotonous  than  from  any  stationary  striking.  It  sounds  the  note 
B  natural. 

In  Masham  Church  there  are  eight  bells,  six  of  them  inscribed  as 

follows:  — 

1.  (Upper  line)  For  every  peal  is  rung  by  different  scheme.     James  Harrison, 
Barren,  Founder.     [Here  follows  the  impression  of  a  crownpiece  of  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  Charles's.]     (Lower  line)  Willm.  Wrather,  Jas.  Calvert,  Thos. 
Smothwaite,  c — wdens.  1766. 

2.  Ed.  Moises — memento  mori — of  Dodge  and  Bob  and  round  at  the  extreme. 
[Here  is  the  mark  of  the  above-named  Harrison,  and  the  date,  17<>(i.  ] 

3.  (Upper  line)  Look  too  my  Bretheren  whilst  the  peal  I  lead.  1760.     (Lower 
line)  Omnia  fiant  ad  gloria  dei.     [This  bell  was  re-cast  in  1873.] 

4.  We  to  the  Treble's  motion  must  take  heed.     [Here  comes  Harrison's  mark.] 

5.  In  doubles  and  in  triples  change.     [Here  follow  the  impressions  of  two  coins 
similar      to    that     before-mentioned,    but    smaller.]     1766.       [Here    comes 
Harrison's  mark.  ] 

C.     In  various  courles  we  are  taught  to  range.     [Here  is  the  impression  of  a  single 
coin  similar  to  those  on  No.  5.] 

The  other  two  bells  have  no  noteworthy  inscription. 

The  clock  in  Ripon  Cathedral  is  in  the  south  tower,  and  faces  the 
west.  The  peal  (eight  bells)  is  also  in  this  tower,  and  weighs  in  all 
12,3201bs.  The  bells  were  cast  in  1762,  by  Messrs.  Lester  and  Pack, 
to  supply  the  place  of  five  bells  which  formerly  hung  there  and  another 
which  hung  in  the  north  tower.  This  latter  was  believed  to  have 
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brought  from  Fountains.  The  chime  at  present  in  the  south  tower  is 
much  admired  for  the  general  richness  of  its  tone. 

In  Spennithorne  Church  are  three  bells,  inscribed  as  under  : — 

1.  Jesus  be  our  speed.  1631. 

2.  IHESUS  :    VJLYAM  :    APPILTOX  :     OF  :    HIRXBE  :    CART  :    THIS  : 
BEL 

I  find  on  inquiry  that  this  bell  comes  in  date  in  the  order  in  which 
I  have  put  it. 

3.  GL— HI-LL— FIL— DEI— MISEREM— El- 1664. 

In  Skipton  Parish  Church  there  are  seven  bells,  six  of  which  were 
cast  by  Lester  and  Pack,  of  London,  in  1759.  The  bells  appear,  from 
the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  contributed  by  different  townships  in  the 
parish.  The  sixth  bell  is  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  and  has 
only  the  date  1760.  The  clerk  told  me  he  believed  the  tenor  bell  to  be 
older  than  the  others,  and  that  it  had  had  the  crown  piece,  with  the 
inscription.  «kc..  on  it.  screwed  on  at  the  time  the  other  bells  were  hung  ; 
but  I  saw  no  trace  upon  the  bell  to  confirm  this.  At  Skipton  the 
curfew  is  rung  at  eight  every  evening,  and  at  twelve  (noon)  and  eight 
p.m.  a  number  of  strokes,  corresponding  with  the  day  of  the  month, 
are  struck  on  one  of  the  bells. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  three  bells  at 
Skelbrook  : — 

1.  Jhesu  Fill  Dei :  Miserere  MeL 
(Jesus,  Sou  of  God,  Have  mercy  on  me.) 

2.  Daniel  Hedderly  cast  me  in  J730. 

3.  Maria  Mater  Dei  :  Miserere  Mei. 

(Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Have  mercy  en  me.) 

The  first  and  the  third  are  an  evident  pair,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them 
are  in  a  very  old  and  elegant  letter,  but  of  a  peculiar  character,  which 
baffles  the  efforts  of  any  one  seeking  to  reproduce  it  by  a  rubbing.  I 
venture  to  promise  any  campanologist  who  cares  to  visit  these  bells  a 
treat.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  letter  of  the  second  bell  is  coarse  and 
vulgar  in  style.  Daniel  Hedderly  had  succeeded  to  the  Nottingham 
foundry,  which,  a  century  and  a  half  previously,  produced  the 
Harewood  and  Pontefract  bells,  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Thirsk,  are  four  bells.  The  tenor,  which 
weighs  22  cwt.,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Fountains  Abbey.  It  bears 
the  name  of  "  Jesus,"  and  the  date  1410,  andln  Old  English  capitals 
the  following  inscription  :  — 

^  ANNO  :  MILLEXO  •  QUATER  :  CENTO  •'  QUOQUE 
DEX  :  EST  :  HEC  :  CAMP  : 

6  AXA  ;  JESUS 
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The  other  bells  have  the  subjoined  inscriptions,  followed  by  the  names 
or  initials  of  the  churchwardens  : — 

2.     1729  Voco  Veni  precare.    3.  1775.     4.  1805. 

In  Tanfield  Church  there  are  six  bells,  four  of  which  were  re-cast 
in  1873.  Three  of  the  re-cast  bells  are  without  further  inscription 
than  the  founder's  name,  but  the  other  three  are  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Gloria  in  altissimus  Deo  1685. 

2.  Beatus  est  populus  qui  exudiunt  clangorein 

3.  Ante  iacetis  humo  tonitu  respicite  Ntesto  1695  (re -cast  1873.) 

The  old  peal  of  bells  in  York  Minister,  which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fire,  was,  through  the  munificent  bequest  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  replaced  by 
an  excellent  one  of  twelve.  Those  bells  were  rung  for  the  first  time 
on  Thursday,  July  4th,  1844.  The  weight  of  this  peal  is  about 
24,49 libs.,  and  the  dimensions  from  2ft.  Gin.  to  5ft.  Sin.  The  great 
clock  bell,  which  was  cast  in  1845,  "  Great  Peter  of  York,"  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  It  cost  £2,000,  and  the  sum  was  raised  by  public 
subscription.  This  monster  bell  was  cast  by  Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Mears, 
Whitechapei-road,  London,  who  also  were  the  founders  of  the  peal  of 
twelve.  This,  until  the  clock  bell  for  the  tower  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  cast,  was  the  largest  bell  in  England,  its  weight  being 
upwards  of  23,0001bs.,  its  diameter  at  the  mouth  8ft.  4in.,  its  height 
7ft.  2in.,  and  its  thickness  at  the  sounding-bow  7in.  It  is  situated  at 
a  height  of  nearly  200ft.,  and  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  tower,  for 
greater  security  to  the  building.  Above  300  cubic  feet  of  timber  is 
used  for  its  support.  The  weight  of  the  bell  and  its  appendages, 
together  with  the  frame,  is  calculated  to  be  64,960lbs. ;  but  the  strength 
of  the  tower,  it  can  be  safely  said,  is  equal  to  several  times  that  weight. 
Great  Peter  is  heavier  by  l,1201bs.  than  Old  Tom  of  Oxford,  by 
15,6801bs.  than  the  celebrated  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and  by  nearly  10,lG01bs. 
than  the  large  bell  at  St.  Paul's.  The  oak  stock  on  which  the  bell  is 
fixed  weighs,  with  the  bolts,  6,7201b.  The  ponderous  clapper  is  of 
wrought  iron,  of  Yorkshire  manufacture,  weighing  1121bs.,  and  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  workmanship.  This  'magnificent  bell  is  in  the 
key  of  F,  and  is  rung  with  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  axle, 
14ft.  in  diameter 
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CELEBRATED  YORKSHIRE  BENEFACTORS. 

THE  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  Yorkshire  Benefactors, 
with  brief  particulars  : — 

Abbot.  Jolm,  J.P.,  of  Halifax,  who  died  May  13th,  1870,  in  his  75th  year,  leaving 

charitable  bequests  to  the  amount  of  £61.500. 
Alcock,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  \Vorcester,  and  Ely  :    was  born  at  Beverley, 

and  was  the   foiuider  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,   and  the  Hull  Grammar 

School,  &c.     He  died  in  1500,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which  he  built  at 

Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Allen,  B.  Haigh,  J.P.,    of  Greenhead,  Hudderstiekl.  was  interred,    with  a  large 

public  funeral,  on  May  16th,    1829,  in  Trinity  Church,   Hudderstield.  which 

edifice  he  had  recently  built  and  endowed. 
Appleyard,  John,  of  Shaw  Booth,  near  Luddenden,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 

wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Halifax  ;    died  February  18th,  1865.  at 

the  long  age  of  SS  years,  leaving  bequests  for  charitable  purposes  amounting 

to  upwards  of  £14.500. 
Atkinson,  Rev.   Miles,  B  A. ,   founder  of  St.   Paul's  Church,   Leeds.   &c.  ;    died 

February  6th,  1811,  aged  70. 
Audus,  Jas.,  J.P.,   of  Selby ;   died  May  14th.  18(57.   at  the  advanced  age  of  85 

years.     The  erection  and  endowment  of  a  handsome  church  was  amongst  his 

latest  gifts  to  the  town  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent. 

The  total  cost  of  the  fabric,  parsonage-house,  and  endowment  amounted  to 

£14,000. 
Bacon,  Mrs.,   eminently  distinguished  for  her  many  private  charities   and  her 

liberal  support  of  religious  and  philanthropic  objects ;    died  February  24th. 

18-3,  at  her  residence,  Spring  House,  Bradford,   in  her  84th  year,   leaving 

charitable  bequests  amounting  to  upwards  of  £23.000. 
B:\iley,  Samuel,  the   "Bentham  of  Hallamshire,"  and  in  many  respects  one  of 

Sheffield's  most  distinguished  sons;    died  at  his   residence,  Xorbury,    near 

Sheffield,  January  18th.   1870,  in  the  79th  year   of  his   age,    leaving   about 

£90,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
Beckett.  John  Staniforth,  died  at  Wombwell,  near  Barnsley,  November  9th,  1868, 

in    his    75th  year,    having   presented  to  the   town   of   Barnsley   a   hospital 

complete,  freehold,  and  the  building. 
Beckett,  Messrs. ,  were  most   liberal  benefactors  to  most  of  the  charities  in  Leeds, 

having  also  built  Mean  wood  and  St.  Simon's  Churches.  &c 
Beckwith,  Stephen,  M.D.,  a  benevolent  physician  of  York,  who  died  in  1843,  and 

bequeathed  to  different  charities  of  his  native  city  the  sum  of  £46,600,  as 

described  on  the  sides  of  his  tomb  in  York  Minster. 
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Birkbeck,  Geo.,  M.D.,  a  natural  philosopher  and  practical  philanthropist,  and  also 
the  founder  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution,  was  a  native  of  Settle,  and 
died  December  1st,  1841,  aged  64. 

Blayds,  Jno. ,  of  Leeds  and  Oulton,  munificently  bequeathed  the  funds  necessary 
for  building  and  endowing  a  new  church  at  Oulton,  near  Leeds,  which  was 
erected  from  plans  by  llickman  and  Hutchinson,  architects. 

Brown,  Henry,  J.P.,  of  Bradford  and  Rawdon,  who  recently  died  at  Brighton, 
aged  74,  bequeathed,  free  of  legacy  duty,  nearly  £30,000  to  various 
institutions,  besides  having  given  during  his  lifetime  £7,000  to  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  for  the  founding  of  scholarships.  The  following  are  the 
principal  bequests  : — £5,000  to  the  Airedale  Independent  College,  Bradford  ; 
£5,000  to  the  Bradford  Girls'  Grammar  School;  £5,000  to  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science,  Leeds  ;  £2,000  to  Milton  Mount  College  for  the  Education 
of  Daughters  of  Congregational  Ministers  ;  £1,OOU  to  the  Bradford  Tradesmen's 
Benevolent  Institution;  £1,000  to  the  Bradford  Tradesmen's  Home;  £1,000 
to  the  Bradford  Mechanics'  Institute  ;  £1,000  to  the  Bradford  Spinsters' 
Endowment  Fund  ;  and  106  shares  (£10  per  share  originally  paid)  in  Jno. 
Crossley,  Sons,  and  Co.  Limited,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Crossley  Orphanage 
Home  and  School ;  &c.,  &c. 

Burton,  Mrs.,  benefactress,  Avho  died  in  Septembei,  1860,  at  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds,  left  munificent  bequests  for  charitable  and  other  purposes,  the  total 
amount  of  her  benefactions  exceeding  £30,000. 

Bolckow,  Henry  Wm.  Ferdinand,  late  M.P.  for  Middlesbrough.  In  connection 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Hilda  he  erected  schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  at 
a  cost  of  £7,000.  His  contributions  in  furtherance  of  religious  objects  were 
munificent ;  and  in  1868  he  presented  the  people  of  Middlesbrough  with  a 
splendid  park,  the  cost  to  the  donor  being  £30,000. 

Brook,  Chas.,  of  Meltham  Mills,  near  Huddersfield,  died  July  10th,  1872,  aged  59. 
He  built,  endowed,  and  gave  to  the  town  of  Huddersfield  a  large  and  handsome 
Convalescent  Home ;  restored  the  church  at  Meltham  Mills ;  built  and 
endowed  a  church  at  Enderby ;  and  recently  gave  £3,000  each  to  the  schools 
at  Leicester  and  Huddersfield. 

Clayton,  Thos.,  of  Wakefield,  founder  of  the  Clayton  Hospital,  in  connection  with 
the  Wakefield  General  Dispensary,  in  1854.  In  1865  he  also  gave  £1,000  on 
condition  of  £3,000  being  raised  by  the  town,  which  was  accomplished. 
Mr.  Clayton  died  October  17th,  1868,  having  made  further  bequests  to  the 
Hospital.  An  excellent  likeness  of  him,  painted  in  June,  1868,  by  Mr.  11. 
Herdman,  R.S.A.,  and  given  to  the  Hospital  by  subscribers,  hangs  in  the 
committee  -room . 

Clifford,  Lady  Anne,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  Geo.  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
died  March  22nd,  1675-6.  She  was  long  regarded  as  a  queen  in  the  north, 
and  her  foundations  and  benefactions  seem  to  argue  a  revenue  little  less  than 
royal.  She  founded  two  hospitals,  and  repaired  or  built  seven  churches  and 
six  castles. 

Conyngham,  Right  Hon.  Ellen,  Countess  Dowager,  one  of  the  most  munificent  of 
the  benefactors  to  the  city  of  York,  who,  by  will  dated  August  13th,  1814, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £20, 000  stock,  to  be  distributed  either  in  York,  or  by 
persons  in  high  positions,  resident  in  or  connected  with  the  city,  for  poor 
clergymen  and  their  widows,  &c. 

Craven,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  was  born  at  Appletreewick,  in  the  parish  of  Burnsal, 
Craven,  of  poor  parents ;  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1611.  Besides 
repairing  the  parish  church  of  Burnsal  and  rebuilding  the  churchyard  wall,  he 
erected  and  endowed  a  Grammar  School  in  the  same  village  ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  built  four  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  among  them  that  of 
Burnsal 

Craven,  William,  D.  D. ,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  born  at 
Gowthwaite  Hall,  in  Nidderdale,  Yorks,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
different  charitable  and  educational  establishments. 
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Crossley,  sir  Francis,  Bart.,  M.P..  died  January  5th.  1ST-,  at  his  residence,  Belle 
Vue,  Halifax,  in  his  55th  year.  In  1S55  he  erected  a  handsome  group  of 
twenty-three  houses  as  residences  for  as  many  pensioners.  On  August  14th, 
1S57,  "  The  People's  Park"  was  opened,  which  had  been  given  by  him,  at  a 
cost  of  £40,000.  In  1871  he  gave  £10,000  to  Halifax  Infirmary  for  a 
Convalescent  Home,  and  £10,000  to  the  Corporation  as  a  loan  fund,  &c. 

Crossley,  John,  late  M.P.  for  Halifax,  died  April  16th.  1^70.  As  a  philanthropist 
he  was  widely  known.  The  cost  of  the  fine  Congregational  Church  at  Halifax 
was  chiefly  borne  by  him  and  his  brother.  Sir  Francis  Crossley.  The 
extensive  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the  Crossley  Orphan  House,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  children  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  receive  a  liberal 
education,  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  three  brothers,  John,  Sir  Francis, 
and  Joseph. 

Crossley,  Joseph,  J.P..  died  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Broomfield,  near  Halifax, 
rember  14th,  !Si3S.  He  and  his  brother  John  and  Sir  Francis,  about  the 
year  1861,  built  and  fitted  up  on  Skircoat  Moor,  the  "  Crossley  Orphan  House 
and  School"  at  a  cost  of  £56,000,  to  be  maintained  as  a  perpetual  charity  ; 
and  then,  in  1862,  Mr.  Joseph  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  on  a  plot  of 
freehold  laud  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  twenty-one  almshouses  ;  and  in  1867 
arranged  for  six  more,  with  a  chapel,  &c. 

Dawson,  Miss  Eliza,  of  Royds  Hall,  near  Bradford,  died  at  Bramhope  Manor, 
near  Otley,  in  May,  1875.  It  was  known  to  very  few  that  she,  six  years 
before  her  death,  made  donations  anonymously,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
more  than  £10,000.  to  the  Bradford  Infirmary,  Fever  Hospital,  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  the  Blind  Institution,  the  Tradesmen's  Home,  the  Orphans' 
Home,  and  the  Spinsters'  Endowment  Fund,  a  stipulation  being  attached  to 
each  that  the  name  of  the  donor  shoul  1  be  withheld. 

Deakin,  Thomas,  a  Sheffield  merchant,  died  August  26th,  1S49,  aged  66.  He 
left  by  will  (dated  May  24th,  1844;  £3,000,  to  be  applied  in  founding  an 
institution  (now  called  by  his  name)  for  granting  annuities  to  unmarried 
women  (resident  in  any  part  of  England)  of  good  character,  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  orthodox  Dissenters,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum 
of  money  should  be  given  by  some  other  person  or  persona  within  two  years  of 
the  time  of  his  decease. 

De  la  Pole.  Sir  Wm. ,  a  celebrated  merchant  of  Hull,  was  advanced  by  Edward 
III.  to  several  places  of  emolument,  and  at  length  was  made  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  this  exalted  station  Sir  William  continued  a  constant 
benefactor  to  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
favour  of  his  Sovereign,  obtained  for  it  an  increase  of  its  privileges  and 
immunities.  And  in  order  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being  who 
had  raised  him  to  such  a  height  of  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  found  at  that 
place  a  monastery  and  hospital  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  The  structure  was  accordingly  begun,  but  its  illustrious  founder  being 
called  out  of  the  world.  A.D.  1356,  left  it  to  be  finished  by  his  son,  Sir  Michael 
De  la  Pole,  who  in  1377  completed  the  pious  work,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  also  built  a  magnificent  palace  at 
Hull. 

Dolman,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Pocklington,  through  whose  munificence  arose  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 
Pocklington,  which  he  endowed  with  lands  now  producing  about  £900  a  year. 
In  addition  to  these  estates.  Dr.  Dolman,  in  1526,  conveyed  certain  lands  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  now  producing  above  £600  a  year,  to  the  Society  of 
John's  College.  Cambridge,  to  provide  five  scholarships  at  that  college, 
for  scholars  proceeding  from  this  school ;  those  of  his  name  and  kindred  to 
have  the  preference. 

Dykes,  Rev.  Thos.,  LL.B.,  who  married  Man,-,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Hey, 
F.R.S.,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  of  Leeds;  was  for  some  time  curate  of 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds,  and  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Vicarage  of 
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Leeds ;  was  the  founder  of  St.   John's  Church,  Hull ;  and  died  August  23rd, 
^  1847,  aged  85. 

Ellis,  Thomas,  benefactor  and  alderman  of  Doncaster,  who  was  five  times  Mayor  of 
that  place,  and  who,  for  the  honour  of  God,  built  a  hospital  for  the  poor  there, 
called  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  died  July  17th,  1562.  The  rental  in  his 
time  was  £10  per  annum  ;  but  when  Dr.  Miller  wrote  (in  1504),  it  was  £256. 
It  was  intended  for  six  poor  and  decayed  housekeepers.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  the  rents  has  also  enabled  the  trustees  to  give  a  pension  to  twelve 
poor  persons  who  do  not  reside,  but  are  admitted  as  vacancies  occur. 
Ernested,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A,,  was  the  founder  of  Skipton  and  Leeds  Grammar 
Schools ;  Rector  of  Adel,  and  Vicar  of  Birstal,  near  Leeds ;  Master  of  the 
Temple ;  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  &c.  ;  and  died  in  1558. 

Ferres,  Thomas,  alderman  of  Hull,  was  the  principal  benefactor  to  Trinity  House, 
Hull,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  poor,  infirm  seamen.  In  1625  he  built  an 
almshouse  at  his  own  cost,  adjoining  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  called  it 
"  Ferres's  Hospital. "  He  placed  in  it  ten  widows,  and  maintained  them 
during  his  lifetime.  The  total  smniber  of  in-pensioners  maintained  by  the 
Trinity  House  at  this  time  was  14.  On  the  founder's  death  the  hospital 
which  he  had  erected  became  the  property  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  the 
inmates  were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  corporation  of  that  institution. 

Firth,  Mark,  of  Sheffield,  died  November  28th,  1880,  at  his  residence,  Oakbrook, 
in  his  62nd  year.  As  a  philanthropist  his  gifts  were  princely.  In  1862,  he 
gave  £2,000  towards  a  Training  College  for  young  men  for  the  New  Connexion 
Ministry  ;  in  1869,  Mr.  Firth  built  thirty-six  Almhouses  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 
In  1874,  he  added  to  his  other  gifts  a  splendid  Park  at  a  cost  of  30,000.  One 
of  his  noblest  acts  was  the  gift  of  the  Firth  College,  which  cost  the  donor  for 
buildings  and  endowment  fund  no  less  than  £25,000.  In  1880,  Mr.  Firth 
contributed  handsome  sums  to  the  various  charities  in  the  town  ;  also  a  gift  of 
£1,000  to  the  Wesleyan  Thansgiving  Fund. 

Fleming,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  was  a  native  of  Crofton,  near  Wakefield, 
and  received  his  education  at  University  College,  Oxford.  After  being 
Prebend  of  York,  and  Vicar  of  Boston,  in  1420  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Lincoln.  He  was  the  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  and 
died  at  Sleaford,  January  25th,  1430-1, 

Flounders,  Benjamin,  of  Yarm,  who  established  an  institution  at  Ackworth, 
(since  called  by  his  name)  with  £40,000,  for  training  young  men  to  be  teachers 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  &c. 

Forman,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  ;  was  a  native  of  Rothwell,  near  Leeds,  and  founded  a 
Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  a  school  at  Koyston,  near 
Barnsley.  He  was  Vicar  of  Royston  from  June  22nd,  1450,  to  1504,  having  held 
the  Vicarage  for  more  than  half-a-century. 

Foster,  John,  of  Hornby  Castle  and  Queensbury,  near  Halifax,  died  March  Gth, 
1879,  aged  81,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Queensbury  Church, 
which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  building,  and  to  which  he  was  a  most 
liberal  contributor,  He  also  left  £1,000  each  to  the  Bradford  and  Halifax 
Infirmaries,  and  the  interest  of  £1,OUO  towards  the  stipend  of  a  curate  or 
Scripture  reader  for  Queensbury  Church,  &c. 

Fothergill,  John,  M.D.,  F.R. S-,  &c.,  born  in  1712,  at  Carr  End,  near  Askrigg,  in 
Wensleydale,  and  died  in  1780.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  scientific  and 
learned  men,  and  liberally  endowed  the  seminary  for  young  Quakers  at 
Ackworth,  near  Pontefract. 

Gee,  William,  Sheriff  and  thrice  Mayor  of  Hull,  was  born  in  1523,  and  died  in 
1602 ;  having  founded  Gee's  Hospital  in  Chapel-lane,  Hull  (near  St.  Mary's 
Church),  and  in  1583  subscribed  £80  and  20,000  bricks  towards  re-building 
the  Grammar  School  at  Hull  (originally  founded  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  A.D.  I486). 

Gott,  John.  J.P.,  died  at  his  residence,  Armley  House,  near  Leeds,  April  1st,  1867. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
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the  Xew  Parish  Church  of  this  town,  as  he  was  also  to  the  erection  of  St. 
George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Philip's  ;  and,  we  believe,  to  the  endowment 
of  the  last,  if  not  others  of  these  churches.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  Leeds  Church  Extension  Fund,  the  General  Infirmary,  &c. 

Hadfield,  George,  late  M  P.  for  Sheffield,  died  April  21st,  1879,  aged  91.  He 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  Congregationalism  by  offering,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  to  pay  £1,000  a  year  for  five  years,  on  condition  that  during 
that  time  fifty  Independent  Chapels  were  built.  They  were  built,  and 
afterwards  he  made  a  similar  offer,  which  had  a  similar  result.  He  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  at  Whalley  Range, 
in  1840,  and  gave  £'2,000  towards  the  erection. 

Hadfield,  Samuel,  merchant  of  Sheffield,  and  brother  of  the  above,  died  December 
3 1st,  1849.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  leave  £3,000  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  charity  for  Nonconformists,  but  he  died  without  completing  the 
legal  formalities,  which  were  honourably  carried  out  by  his  brother. 

Hamilton,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  late  of  Springfield  Villas,  Harrogate,  died  in  1S73, 
and  left  by  will,  which  was  proved  March  22nd,  1873,  upwards  of  £18,000 
for  charitable  purposes — £500  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary,  £200  each  to 
the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary,  the  Leeds  House  of  Recovery,  the  Leeds 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Leeds  Unmarried  Females'  Benevolent 
Society,  the  Leeds  Institution  for  the  Indigent  and  Industrious  Blind,  the 
West  Riding  Charitable  Society  for  the  Widows  and  Children  of  the  Clergy, 
Dr.  Edmund  Smith's  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Clergy,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  &c.  &c..  and  the  residue  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary, 
in  addition  to  the  legacy  left  to  it. 

Hangate,  Robert,  born  at  Saxton,  near  Tadcaster ;  founded  and  endowed  the 
Hospital  and  Grammar  School  at  Sherburn,  in  1619.  He  left  £30  per  annum 
to  the  master  and  20  marks  to  the  usher  of  the  school,  while  to  each  of  the 
twenty-four  orphans,  inmates  of  the  hospital,  he  left  £5  yearly  for  ever.  He 
gave  £30  a  year  to  the  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  in  York,  and  £30 
to  the  minister  of  Sand  Hutton  Church  and  Saxton  Church,  which  annual 
sums  were  to  continue  for  35  years  after  his  death.  He  also  left  40  marks  a 
year  for  ever  to  four  poor  scholars  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Hanley,  Thomas,  a  Sheffield  merchant,  celebrated  for  his  charitable  benefactions, 
who  was  educated  at  the  "  Boys'  Charity  School,"  Sheffield.  He  left  £8,000 
for  charitable  purposes ;  £3,000  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
children  in  the  Boys'  Charity  School;  and  £5.000  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
housekeepers  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Harcourt,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Danby  Vernon,  late  of  Swinton  Park,  in  the  .North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  died  June  26th,  1879,  leaving  by  will,  dated  March  llth,  1879, 
upwards  of  £14,000  for  charitable  purposes,  viz.  £1,000  to  the  York  County 
Hospital,  £500  each  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Harrogate 
Bath  Hospital,  the  Leeds  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary,  University  College  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (Pad- 
dington).  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the 
Blind  at  York,  &c.  &c. 

Harrison,  John,  alderman  of  Leeds,  deserves  to  be  remembered  to  the  latest 
posterity  for  his  judicious  benefactions  and  charities  to  that  place.  As  the 
old  church  there  was  too  small  to  contain  the  numerous  inhabitants,  he  built 
and  endowed  another,  viz.,  St.  John's,  at  his  own  expense.  He  founded  and 
endowed  a  commodious  hospital  for  the  poor.  He  also  founded  a  free  school, 
and  built  a  stately  market  cross.  He  died  October  29th,  1656,  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  noble  church  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

Harrison,  Misses,  who  have  been  great  benefactors  to  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  of 
whom  the  last  survivor  died  in  May,  1873,  after  bequeathing  by  will  more  than 
£65,000  for  charitable  purposes ;  besides  having  built  at  their  sole  cost,  iu 
1848,  the  noble  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Wicker,  Sheffield,  &c, 
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flatte, 'Sir  John,  a  native  of  Kilburn,  near  Thirsk,  who  became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  founded  and  endowed  the  Coxwold  Grammar  School,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilburn. 

Hastings,  Lady  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  Theophilus,  7th  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  Lewis,  Bart., 
of  Ledston,  near  Leeds,  and  was  born  April  19th,  1682,  and  died  in  1739. 
This  excellent  lady  distinguished  herself  by  many  works  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  In  1721  she  gave  £1,000  towards  building  Trinity  Church,  in 
Leeds  ;  and  a  farm  to  the  Leeds  Parish  Church.  In  the  manors  of  Ledstone, 
Ledsbam,  Thorparch,  and  Collingham  she  erected  charity  schools  ;  and  for 
the  support  of  them  and  other  charities  she  gave  in  her  lifetime  Collingham, 
Shadwell,  and  an  estate  at  Burton  Salmon.  She  erected  schools,  built 
churches,  supported  many  indigent  families;  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
considerable  sums  for  charitable  and  public  uses  ;  amongst  which  were  five 
scholarships  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  £28  a  year  each  (now  worth 
between  £75  and  £90  a  year),  for  five  years  each. 

Hewley,  Lady,  relict  of  Sir  John  Hewley,  who  died  in  1 697,  aged  78.  She  founded 
and  endowed  Hewley's  Hospital,  St.  Saviour-gate,  York,  m  1700,  for  ten  poor 
persons,  which  was  re-erected  in  1840,  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the 
foundress,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  her  grave  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour. 

Holgate,  Robert,  D.D.,  59th  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D.  1544,  was  made  Lord 
President  of  the  North,  but  was  deprived  of  his  Archbishopric  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  died  at  Hemsworth,  in  Yorkshire,  the  place  of  bis  nativity, 
in  1555,  and  was  there  buried.  He  founded  the  Hospital  and  Grammar 
School  at  Hemsworth,  in  1546,  which  have  been  recently  re-built. 

Horn,  W.  J. ,  Esq.,  of  Carwood,  Grimesthorpe-road,  and  Bridge-street,  Sheffield  ; 
died  January,  3rd,  1873.  He  left  by  will  legacies  amounting  to  £17,500  to 
local  and  other  charities. 

Hounsfield,  George,  J.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Bank,  &c., 
died  at  his  residence,  High  Hayes,  near  Sheffield,  February  llth,  1870,  aged 
63  years,  leaving  by  will  the  magnificent  sum  of  £20,000  to  the  Church 
Burgesses  to  found  a  charity  for  granting  annuties  of  £30  each  to  persons  in 
reduced  circumstances,  not  under  the  age  of  50  years. 

Jeffcock,  John,  of  Cowley  Manor,  near  Sheffield,  who  died  in  September,  1878, 
gave  £1,500  in  aid  of  the  building  of  St.  Saviour's  Churoh,  Mortomley, 
erected  in  1870,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Parkin  Jeffcock  ;  and  he  also  erected 
a  substantial  Sunday  Schoolroom  at  the  same  place.  &c. 

Kay,  Quintin,  of  Doncaster,  and  of  Ludgate-hill,  upholsterer,  who  gave  by  will, 
which  was  proved  August  20th,  1807,  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Doncaster,  £8,000  in  trust,  to  apply  the  dividends  for  charitable  purposes, 
towards  apprenticing  poor  children,  and  as  pensions  for  old  housekeepers. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sophia,  of  Studley  Park,  died  July  8th,  1S45,  leaving 
the  following  charitable  bequests  : — 5,000  to  the  Kipon  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  and  £1,01)0  each  to  the  Ripon  Dispensary,  York  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Harrogate  Hospital,  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Locke,  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  according  to  one  account 
was  born  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  1805  ;  but  according  to  another 
account  he  was  a  native  of  Barnsley,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  showed  a  warm 
regard  for  that  place.  He  founded  the  People's  Park  at  Barnsley,  and  after 
his  death  his  wife  added  to  his  gifts  to  that  town,  having  presented  £3,000  to 
the  Barnsley  Grammar  School,  where  he  was  educated,  with  which  a  "  Locke 
Scholarship"  was  founded  for  ten  boys;  £1,000  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  School 
at  Barnsley,  of  which  her  husband  laid  the  foundation-stone.  She  also 
purchased  17  acres  of  land,  called  the  High  Field,  at  the  cost  of  £1,830,  for  a 
recreation-ground  for  the  working  classes  of  Barnsley,  and  she  subsequently 
increased  her  gift  to  £7,000  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  ground,  and 
other  matters. 
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Long,  Rear- Admiral  Robert,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Winsley  Hall,  near 
Ripley.  He  erected  and  endowed  the  Burnt  Yates  School,  near  Ripley,  in 
the  year  1760. 

Lumley,  Lady,  built  and  endowed  a  free  school  at  Thornton,  near  Pickering,  with 
a  salary  of  £40  per  annum  to  the  master,  £10  to  the  usher,  and  £20  for  every 
first  sermon  preached  by  any  of  the  persons  brought  up  at  this  school.  There 
are  also  twelve  charity  houses  built  and  endowed  by  the  same  lady,  for  twelve 
poor  persons,  with  £11  10s.  per  annum  each. 

Margetson,  Right  Rev.  Jas.,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Drighlington,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native.  He 
afterwards  endowed  it  by  will,  dated  May  31st,  1678,  with  £60  a  year  for 
ever. 

Marshall,  Messrs.,  flax  spinners,  of  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  built  a  handsome  church 
and  large  schools  at  Holbeck. 

Mason.  Rev.  Geo.,  M.A.,  of  Copt  Hewick  Hall,  near  Ripon,  died  June  1st.  1867. 
He  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Church,  as  was  shown  by  his  liberal 
subscription  iowards  the  Cathedral  Restoration  Fund,  as  well  as  his 
munificent  offer  to  build  a  new  chapel  contiguous  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen's 
Hospital,  Ripon. 

Matthewman,  Mrs.,  a  native  of  Leeds,  who  died  June  1st,  1848,  by  her  will  directed 
the  residue  of  her  personal  property  to  be  applied  by  her  trustees  as  follows  : 
— Endowments  of  £150  per  annum  each  have  been  wholly  or  partly  provided 
for  the  incumbent  of  six  new  parishes,  namely,  £5,000  for  Buslingthorpe, 
£5.000  for  Burley,  £5,0()0  for  Burmantofts,  £2.5UO  for  Pottery-field.  Hunslet ; 
£2,500  for  Brewery-field,  Holbeck  ;  and  £'2,500  for  New  Wortley.  Ten  grants 
of  £400  each  were  made  to  provide  parsonage-houses,  &c.  The  total  amount 
of  grants  was  £28,800,  which  was  increased  by  subscriptions,  &c.,  to  nearly 
double  that  amount. 

Milner.  Win. ,  merchant  and  alderman  of  Leeds,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Beeston, 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  died  Dec.  23rd, 
1740,  aged  78  years.  His  private  charities  were  large,  frequent,  and 
extensive.  His  public  benefactions  were  £20  per  annum  to  the  poor;  £10  per 
annum  towards  the  repairs  of  Trinity  Chapel ;  and  £20  per  annum,  as  a  stipend 
for  a  clergyman  to  read  prayers  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  He  also  gave  the  white  marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  executed  by 
Carpenter,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  top  of  Briggate,  and  is  now  in  one 
of  the  niches  at  the  Town  Hall . 

Oglethorpe,  Owen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  born  at  Xewton  Kyme,  near 
Tadcaster,  and  died  Dec.  31st,  1559.  He  founded  the  Grammar  School  and 
Hospital  at  Tadcaster,  and  endowed  it  with  lands,  and  the  sum  of  £600,  in 
1558  ;  and  near  it  are  also  four  almshouses  founded  by  him. 

Parker.  Robert,  of  Browsholme,  in  1701  founded  a  Hospital  at  Waddington.  in 
Craven,  for  ten  poor  widows  ;  the  trustees  to  choose  one  sober  and  orthodox 
person  to  read  daily,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  also  to  take  care  that  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital  never  be  converted  into  a  school,  or  to  any  other  use  but 
to  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  &c.  In  1719  the  rental  of  the  estate 
belonging  to  the  hospital  was  £66  8s.,  in  1799  it  amounted  to  £254.  Instead 
of  ten,  there  are  now  15  widows. 

Petyt,  Sylvester,  born  at  Storithes,  near  Skipton,  founded  the  valuable  library  at 
Skipton  Church  ;  and  he  also  left  a  munificent  legacy  of  upwards  of  £24,000 
for  charitable  purposes. 

Radcliffe,  John.  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1714,  leaving  £40,000  to  found  a  library  at  Oxford,  and  a  vast  sum 
besides  for  charitable  purposes. 

Ramsden,  Mrs.  Man-,  was  born  at  Norton,  Yorkshire,  and  died  April  6th,  1745, 
and  left  her  whole  estate  to  Katherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  thus  becoming  the 
second  foundress  of  the  above  college.  There  is  a  noble  monument  to  her 
memory  in  Adlingfleet  Church,  near  Goole. 
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Robinson,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  a  minister  of  St.  John's,  and  founder  of  Trinity 
Church,  Leeds,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
who  bore  the  same  Christian  and  surname.  He  was  born  Aug.  9th,  1 646,  and 
died  July  20th,  1736,  aged  ninety.  He  left  £2,000  to  the  endowment  of  Trinity 
Church,  Leeds,  and  £3,500  towards  increasing  the  endowments  of  many  small 
livings  in  this  neighbourhood,  &c. 

Rotherharn,  Thomas  Scot  de,  54th  Archbishop  of  York,  from  1480  to  1500,  was  so 
called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  styled  the  Second 
Founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  which  was  begun  and  carried  on  by 
Richard  Fleming  (also  a  Yorkshireman),  and  completed  by  Scot,  of  Rotherham, 
after  he  had  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  whence,  in  September, 
1480,  he  was  translated  to  York.  He  was  some  time  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  in  four  reigns. 
He  died  at  Cawood  on  the  29th  of  May,  1500,  aged  76,  and  was  interred  at 
York  Minster.  He  founded  at  Rotherham  a  college,  called  Jesus  College,  for 
a  provost,  five  priests,  six  choristers,  and  three  schoolmasters,  &c. 

Salt,  Sir  Titus,  Bart.,  the  founder  of  the  model  town  of  Saltaire,  with  its  extensive 
and  palatial-like  mills,  won  for  himself  a  name  second  to  none  in  Yorkshire 
for  nobility  of  action,  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  princely  benevolence.  He 
was  born  at  the  Old  Manor  House,  Morley,  near  Leeds,  September  20th,  1803. 
It  is  impossible  to  chronicle  more  than  a  few  of  the  charitable  and  benevolent 
gifts  of  Sir  Titus  Salt.  His  benefactions  were  not  confined  to  one  party  or 
sect.  The  gift  of  £1,000  to  Peel  Park,  Bradford;  of  £5,000  to  the  Bradford 
Fever  Hospital ;  of  a  wing  to  the  Hull  Orphan  Asylum  ;  and  of  £5,000  to  the 
Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum,  are  instances  of  his  princely  generosity.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  wisest,  amongst  his  benefactions  was  the 
investing  of  £11,000  to  provide  two  Scholarships  of  £120  each  at  the  Bradford 
Boys'  Grammar  School,  and  two  Scholarships  of  1100  each  at  the  Bradford 
Girls'  Grammar  School ;  and  £1,000  towards  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  Sir  Titus  contributed 
in  donations  to  various  charitable  and  benevolent  objects  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money.  He  died  at  Crow  Nest,  near  Halifax,  December  29th, 
1876,  aged  74. 

Savile,  Sir  Henry,  Knt.,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  born  at  Bradley,  near  Halifax, 
Yorks.,  in  1549,  and  educated  at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
Fellow  and  Warden.  In  1596  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  Provostship  of 
Eton  College  ;  and  James  I. ,  on  his  accession,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  died  in  1621,  and  was  buried  at  Eton.  Sir  Henry  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning.  He  founded  two  Professorships  at  Oxford  in 
1619,  one  of  astronomy  and  the  other  of  geometry,  which  he  endowed  with 
what  was  then  the  large  and  liberal  salary  of  £160  a  year,  besides  a  legacy  of 
£600,  and  a  library  of  mathematical  books,  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and 
their  students. 

Sheepshanks,  John,  "the  accomplished  owner  of  the  famous  collection  of  pictures 
known  as  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery,"  which  he  gave  to  the  nation,  was  born  in 
1787,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cloth  manufacturer  at  Leeds,  where  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  business.  Having  a  large  income  at  his  disposal, 
he  gradually  became  possessed  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pictures  by 
British  artists  that  have  ever  been  formed,  and  these  he  munificently  presented 
to  the  nation  in  1856.  This  collection,  which  embraces  283  oil  paintings  and 
103  sketches  and  drawings,  by  Turner,  Stansfield,  Chalon,  and  most  of  our  best 
modern  artists,  has  been  deposited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He 
died  October  5th,  1863,  aged  75. 

Sheepshanks,  William,  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Leeds, 
and  an  extensive  landowner  of  Yorkshire,  died  at  his  residence,  Harrogate, 
March  31st,  1872,  at  the  ripe  age  of  85  years,  after  a  life  of  enterprise,  industry, 
integrity,  and  mercantile  honour,  which  ended  in  the  "merchant  prince" 
dying  a  millionaire.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  towards  the  erection  of 
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Christ  Church,  High  Harrogate  ;  and  in  1855  erected,  at  his  sole  expense,  the 
beautiful  Gothic  Church  at  Bilton,  near  Harrogate,  at  an  outlay  of  about 
£20,0'JO  ;  and  also,  in  1864,  a  new  church  at  Arthington,  which  he  endowed 
with  an  income  of  £140  a  year,  and  which  was  recently  held  by  his  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Thcs.  Sheepshanks,  of  Arthington  Hall,  near  Otley. 

Smith,  John  Metcalfe,  of  Kirkstall  Grange,  near  Leeds,  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Burley  House,  both  active  members  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Beckett  and  Co.,  of  the  Old  Bunk,  Leeds.  He  died  October  4th,  1870,  aged 
42.  To  him  Leeds  owes  one  of  its  most  important  institutions — the 
Convalescent  Home  at  Cookridge— which  he  founded  in  memory  of  his  father, 
Mr,  John  Smith,  at  a  cost  of  £12,000.  It  has  accommodation  for  one  hundred 
patients.  In  1871,  its  funds  were  augmented  with  a  noble  donation  of  £10,000, 
given  by  Mrs.  Brooke,  of  Gateforth  House,  Selby,  in  accordance  with  the 
%dshes  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Brooke,  J.  P.,  her  husband. 

Stanhope.  John,  founder  of  Horsforth  Church,  near  Leeds,  died  Sept.  16th,  1769.  This 
benevolent  individual  was  one  of  that  branch  of  the  family  who  have  long  been 
possessors  of  a  great  part  of  Horsforth.  the  church  of  which  is  now  being  rebuilt- 

Tancred,  Christopher,  founder  of  the  Hospital  and  Charities  at  Whixley,  died  in 
1754.  This  eccentric  individual  bequeathed  his  house  at  Whixley,  in  1754,  to 
trustees  for  the  use  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen,  who  were  to  reside  there. 
He  himself  is  buried  upright  within  the  wall  of  the  cellar  under  the  chapel. 
There  is  an  original  portrait  of  him,  full-length,  seated  to  right,  aged  30,  in 
possession  of  the  Governors  of  Whixley  Hospital,  which  was  at  the  Leeds  Fine 
Art  Exhibition. 

Tennant,  Mrs  Thomas,  benefactress,  of  Leeds,  a  list  of  whose  munificent  legacies 
to  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  was  published  in  November,  1872. 
They  included  a  sum  of  £10.000,  given  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary  ;  of 
£5,000  each  to  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind,  at  York,  and  the 
Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  ;  of  £3,000 
each  to  the  Leeds  House  of  Recovery,  and  the  Doncaster  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School  ;  of  £2,000  each  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Additional  Curates,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  of  £1,000  to  the  Leeds  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children ;  of  £2,500  each  for  the  permanent  augmentation  of 
the  stipends  of  the  incumbents  of  two  Leeds  churches  (St.  Mary's,  Quarry  Hill, 
and  Christ  Church,  Meadow-lane);  and  of  £4,500  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  day  and  Sunday  schools  of  the  National  Society  in  Leeds.  The  legacies 
thus  left  by  this  benevolent  lady  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £47,300. 

Thornton,  Richard,  of  Lloyd's,  London,  was  born  at  Burton,  Yorkshire,  and  died 
June  20th,  18^5.  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  amounting  altogether,  it  is 
said,  to  1 3, 000, 000  sterling.  To  the  London  charities  he  left  legacies  amounting 
to  £90,000,  which  was  to  be  distributed  in  sums  of  £2,000  to  each,  with  the 
exception  of  Christ's  Hospital,  to  which  he  bequeathed  £15,000.  To  his 
bixthplace,  one  of  the  Burtons,  in  Yorkshire,  he  left  £10,000  for  the  local 
schools,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  schools  at  Merton,  in  Surrey.  To  the 
poor  of  the  former  place  he  also  left  £5oO,  and  to  those  of  the  latter  £1,000. 
Turner,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  the  founder  of  "Turner's  Hospital,''  in  1676.  a  large 
and  handsome  building,  near  Kirkleatham  Hall,  for  40  poor  persons,  viz. ,  ten 
poor  men,  the  same  number  of  poor  women,  ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  an  original  portrait  of  him 
in  his  robes  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  which  high  office  he  was  several 
times  elected,  in  "Turner's  Hospital,"  near  Guisborough. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  died  February  4th,  1694,  aged  83.  By  will,  dated  July 
12th,  1692,  he  left  an  estate  in  Yorkshire  (now  bearing  the  name  of  the  Bible 
Estate),  at  Bilton,  Walton,  Bickerton,  and  Synethwaite,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  devoted  to  supplying  the  various  localities  in  which  he  had 
possessed  property  with  Bibles  and  prayer-books,  as  rewards  to  those  children 
who  should  say  the  seven  psalms,  &c. 
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Wilberforce,  Win.,  M.P.,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  was  born  in  High  Street, 
Hull,  in  1759.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  his 
native  town  in  1780,  and  was  elected  for  the  county  of  York  in  1784.  He 
distinguished  himself  during  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life  by  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  negro  ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade.  He  died  July  29th,  1833,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Withers,  Mrs.  Sarah,  of  Sheffield,  by  will  dated  November  15th,  1856,  left  £10,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  given  in  "  Withers's  Pensions"  of  £10  a  year  to  single 
women,  or  widows,  resident  in  Sheffield". 

Amongst  living  "  Yorkshire  Benefactors "  the  following-  names 
may  be  mentioned : — Colonel  Akroyd,  of  Halifax ;  the  Beckett- 
Denisous,  of  Leeds,  &c. ;  Sir  John  Brown,  of  Sheffield ;  F.  S.  Powell, 
and  Sir  H.  W.  Kipley,  Bart.,  of  Bradford  -  Major  Stocks,  of  Halifax ; 
and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Sheffield. 

Swaledale.  R.    V.   TAYLOR,  B.A. 


BENEFACTIONS     TO     LEEDS. 

THE  town  of  Leeds  has  derived  much  valuable  assistance  to  its 
public  institutions  from  benefactions  made  by  former  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  some  of  these  liberal  gifts  : — 

For  Pious  Uses. — Various  messuages,  lands,  rent-charges,  and  sums  of 
money  having  been  from  time  to  time  devised  and  given  for  charitable  purposes 
within  the  parish  of  Leeds,  it  was  by  decree  of  certain  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Uses,  dated  July  5fch,  1620,  directed  that  the  sum  should  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  and  twelve  parishioners  ;  and  by  a  subsequent 
decree,  dated  February  22nd,  13  Geo.  II.,  two  additional  trustees  were  appointed. 
The  Trust  is  divided  into  three  branches,  and  the  income  is  also  distinct.  1. 
Trust  for  Reparation  of  the  Highways  in  and  near  Leeds. — The  income  arises  from 
the  rent  of  three  acres  of  land  and  29  houses,  amounting,  at  the  time  of  the 
report,  to  £641  6s.,  and  dividends  of  £5,916  17s.  lOd.  Three  per  Cents.  Reduced, 
and  it  is  employed  in  effecting  improvements  in  the  town  of  Leeds  and  in  its 
communications  with  the  neighbouring  country.  2.  Trust  for  the  Poor.— lieiit 
of  73A.  2R.  7P-  of  land,  and  rent-charge  of  £2  15s.  4d.,  amounting  together  to 
£153  17s.  10d.,  and  dividends  of  £3,809  Three  per  Cents.  Reduced,  expended  in 
purchasing  cloth  and  otber  materials  for  making  coats  and  petticoats  for  the  poor 
of  the  several  townships  in  the  parish.  3.  Grammar  School — By  decree  in 
Chancery  this  is  declared  to  be  a  Free  Grammar  School,  for  the  teaching 
grammatically  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  all  boys,  being  natives  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  or  the  sons  of  residents  therein,  shall  be  taught  and  instructed 
freely.  The  estate  consists  of  9lA.  In.  34p.  of  land  and  76  houses,  the  whole  let, 
at  the  time  of  the  report,  for  £1,595  12s.  per  annum.  There  was  also  at  that  time 
£2,642  6s,  2d.  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  The  head  master's  salary  and 
allowance  is  £510  per  annum  ;  the  usher  had  £290  per  annum,  and  the  assistant 
£60  per  annum.  Josias  Jenkinson's  Almshouse,  at  Mill  Hill,  founded  by  will, 
date  August  10th,  1643,  and  augmented  with  a  legacy  under  the  will  of  Elizabeth 
Dalley,  dated  August  26th,  1800,  and  £100  given  by  Mr.  Blayds.  Eight  poor 
women  live  in  the  house,  and  receive  the  rent  of  SA.  OK.  38p.  of  laud  and  the 
dividend  on  £150  Three  per  Cents.  Reduced.— John  Harrison's  Hospital. — 
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Founded  by  deed,  dated  April  21st,  1653.  Sixty-four  poor  women  are  lodged  in 
the  hospital,  and  each  receives  £10  per  annum.  .  Several  donations  have  been  made 
to  the  hospital.  Its  income  arises  from  the  rent  of  a  wharf  and  other  premises, 
let  at  the  time  of  the  report  for  £631  14s.  6d.  per  annum ;  one  house  let  for 
£4  10s. :  dividends  on  £6,122  6s.  9d.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  and  the  interest 
of  £800  securities.  Total  annual  income  £859  18s.  10d.  per  annum.  Isabel 
Leighton's  Charity,  by  will  dated  November  1st,  1653.  Rent  of  four  acres 
distributed  among  the  poor. — Charity  School,  founded  about  the  year  1705. 
Eighty  girls  educated  as  for  servants.  Income,  voluntary  subscriptions,  rents  of 
land  and  houses,  and  dividends  and  interest. — Rachael  Dixon's  Charity,  for 
Clergymen's  Widows,  by  will,  dated  October  8th,  1719,  for  three  necessitated 
clergyman's  widows,  whose  husbands  should  have  died  beneficed  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  parishes  to  that  of  Leeds,  the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds 
and  the  minister  of  St.  John's.  At  the  time  of  the  report  the  estate,  consisting  of 
houses.  &c.,  was  let  at  the  annual  rental  of  £205  14s.,  and  there  was  then  also 
£1,300  Three  per  Cents.  Reduced.  There  are  occasionally  vacancies,  from  the 
want  of  properly  qualified  persons. — Mary  Potter's  Hospital,  by  will,  dated 
April  23rd,  1728,  for  ten  ancient  poor  widows,  living  in  Leeds,  Waketield.  or 
York,  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  who  now  receive  each  £12  12s.  per  annum. 
The  Vicar  of  Leeds  is  always  one  of  the  trustees.  The  income  arises  from  rent  of 
land  (£34),  quantity  not"  stated,  and  the  dividends  of  £2.100  Consols,  and 
£2,10*1  Reduced. — William  Milner's  Charity,  by  will,  dated  in  or  about  1739. 
The  will  has  been  searched  for,  but  without  success.  It  consists  of  a  rent  charge 
of  £40  per  annum,  half  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  for  reading 
prayers  at  seven  o'clock  every  evening,  and  the  remainder  is  paid,  in  sums  of  £2 
each,  to  ten  poor  widows. 

The  following  list  of  miscellaneous  benefactors  was  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Old  Church  at  Leeds,  and  was  made  out  in  the  year 
1711  :— 

1600.  Baron  Saville's  decree  concerning  the  toll  dish  was  a  third  part  to  the 
bailiff  (now  to  the  Mayor)  of  Leeds,  a  third  part  to  the  poor,  and  a  third  part 
to  repair  the  market-stead  and  highways. 

1616.  William  Bushworth  gave  the  moiety  of  a  shop  in  the  Shambles,  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  18s.  4d.,  to  the  poor  of  Leeds,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor 
of  Whitkirk. 

1620.  The  Town  Hall  was  built  with  moneys  belonging  to  the  poor,  which  now 
yields  them  £22  16s.  8d. 

1633.  John  Marshall  gave  out  of  the  close  called  Well  Ing,  in  Sheepscar  lane,  3.'s. 
to  the  poor  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds. 

1636.  Ewan  Story  gave  a  close  at  Cross  Green,  called  Poorfolks'  Clos<>,  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  £2  10s.  ;  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  paying  out  of  the  said 
profits  10s.  yearly  to  the  lecturer  of  the  Old  Church. 

1636.  John  Swanson  gave  two  houses,  near  the  Park  Butts,  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
30s.;  another  house,  near  the  same,  of  the  rent  of  ISs.  per  annum,  which  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  Overseers  to  four  of  the  poorest  shoemakers  in  Leeds  town  and 
Kirsgate.  Mr.  James  Cotes,  who  built  the  chapel  at  Headingley,  left  .£28, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  of  that  chapel. 

1638.  Mr.  Henry  W'atkinson  left  £10,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  lecturer  of 
the  Old  Church.  Mrs.  Alice  Lodge  gave  the  profits  of  a  close  in  Woodhouse- 
tields,  called  Cringles,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £5,  for  the  good  of  the  towne  of 
Leeds,  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  executors. 

1642.  Mr.  Samuel  Casson  gave  the  undivided  moiety  of  a  farm  called  Monklands 
Farm,  at  Brome-hill,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £6  15s.  Sd.,  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  and  Parish  of  Leeds.  He  gave  also  £100  for  ever,  to  be  lent  by  the 
Aldermen  and  Vicar;  to  twenty  poor  tradesmen,  such  as  have  charge  of  wife 
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and  children,  gratis,  for  one  year  or  longer,  they  giving  good  security  for  the 

true  payment  of  the  same  again. 
1644.     Mr.  Josias  Jenkinson  (who  built  the  almshouses  upon  the  Mill-hill)  gave  a 

farm  in  Great   \Voodhouse,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £10,  to  be  distributed  at 

Christmas,  by  his  trustees  for  ever. 
1653.     Mrs.   Isabel    Leighton   gave  for  the  benefit  of    the  poor,  and  for   poor 

children's  learning,  the  profits  of  three  closes  in  Woodhouse,  of  the  yearly  rent 

of  £6  10s.,  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  trustees. 
1658.     Mr.  Joseph  Hillary  gave  £20  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  Company  of 

Clothworkers.     Mr.    John  Thoresby,  alderman,  gave  rent-charge  of  20s.  per 

annum  to  the  poor,  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  Town  End,  called  the 

Paddock. 

1665.     Captain  Thomas  Ambler  gave  £30,  and 
1676.     Mr.    Christopher   Watkinson,    alderman,   £20,    which  two   sums  are  put 

together  and  lent  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  are  to  be  disposed  of  by 

the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  Leeds. 
1671.     Benjamin  Wade,  Esq.,  gave  £200,  with  which  was  purchased  a  rent-charge 

of  £10  per  annum,  which  is  yearly  given  to  the  minister  of  Headingley  Chapel, 

the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Killenbeck,  trustee. 
1673.     Money  paid  into  the  Committee  of  Pious  Uses,  upon  the  redemption  of  Mr. 

Hazle's  mortgage,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  sum  of  £150. 
1676.     Samuel  Sunderland,   Esq.,  gave  several  tenements,  to  the  value  of  £6  per 

annum,  to  a  school  in  Wortley,  with  power  to  erect  upon  the  common  a  school, 

which  was  done  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants. 
1679.     Mr.  Thomas  Idle  gave  £100,  the  yearly  profits  to  be  paid  to  a  preaching 

minister  at  Holbeck  Chapel,  or  if  there  be  a  vacancy   for  six  months,   to 

Armley  Chapel ;  Thos.  Lee,  Mr.  Robert  Hetherington,  Mr.  Martin  Huntingdon, 

and  William  Lambert,  trustees. 
1687-     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Atkinson  gave  £50  to  the  poor  of  Leeds,  which  is  ia  the 

hands  of  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 
1696.     Mr.  John  Robinson  gave  a  house,  which,  being  unfinished,  was  sold  for  £20, 

which  sum  was  employed  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  house  for  the  minister 

of  Armley  Chapel.     He  also  gave  three  cottages  to  the  poor. 
1698.     Mr.  William  Calverley,  alderman,   gave  £110,  the  interest  to  be   yearly 

distributed  by  the  Mayor,  Vicar,  and  two  senior  Aldermen,  to  the  poor  of  Leeds. 
1703.     Mrs.  Ann  Moxon  gave  £100  to  the  poor  of  Leeds. 
1706.     Mrs.  Eleanor  Scudainore  gave  £50  to  the  poor,  with  which  two  sums,  and 

£10  paid  by  the  committee,  were  purchased  two  closes  in  Pontefract-lane,  at 

the  annual  rental  of  £8 . 
1708.     Mary  Bland,  widow,  left  a  rent  charge  of  £3  per  annum,  out  of  her  houses 

in  Cripplegate,  to  the  Charity  School,  or  other  pious  uses.     Mr.  Bryan  Dixon, 

Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  Mr.  Jacob  Simpson,  trustees.     George  Ellis,  of  Bramptou 

Byerley,  gentleman,  gave  £50  to  the  Charity  School,  to  be  laid  out  in  lands. 
1708.     Mr.  George  Bannister,  of  North  Hall  Grange,  gave  the   rents  of  a  farm  of 

£6  per  annum,  clear  rent,  at  Sutton,  near  Ferrybridge,  to  take  place  after  his 

death,  for  a  salary  to  an  organist,  when  an  organ  shall  be  set  up  in  the  Parish 

Church  of  Leeds,  or  St.  John's  Chapel  there  ;   and  till  then  to  be  disposed  of 

to  such  charity  as  his  trustees,  viz.,  two  of  his  nearest  relations,  in  conjunction 

with  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  one  of  the  elder  Aldermen,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and 

the  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  all  for  the  time  being,  shall  think  most  meet. 

1710.  Bryan  Dixon,  of  Hunslet-lane,   gent.,   bequeathed    £10    to    the    Charity 
School. 

1711.  Mr.  Samuel  Cookson,  of  Leeds,  merchant,  gave  by  will  £20;    Mrs.  Mary 
Calverley,  £10  ;  both  to  the  Charity  School.     Mr.  William  Cotton,  merchant, 
gave  £50  to  the  same  some  years  ago. 

1751.  Mrs.  Catherine  Parker,  of  Leeds,  left  by  will  dated  September  3rd,  the  sura 
of  £500  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Harrison's  Hospital,  in 
Leeds. 
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1755.  Henry  Hanson,  Esq.,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Moortowu  and 
Chapeltown  £100,  the  interest  to  be  distributed  in  bread  the  first  Sunday  in 
every  mouth. 

1806.  John  Gledhill,  Esq.,  left  to  the  poor  of  Chapel-Allerton  £100,  the  interest 
to  be  distributed  in  bread. 

Iv21.  Wade  Brown.  Esq..  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  left  by  will  to  the  minister 
and  chapelwarden  for  the  time  being,  to  the  poor  of  this  chapelry,  £100 
(Chapel-Allerton),  being  a  share  in  the  Leeds  Waterworks,  the  interest  to  be 
distributed  in  coals  yearly,  at  Christmas,  by  the  minister  and  chapelwarden. 

The  following-  bequests  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  School : — 

Mrs.  Bywater  left  £100  in  the  hands  of  Wade  Brown,  Esq. 

Luke  Priestley.  Esq.,  left  £10  in  the  hands  of  his  widow. 

John  Gledhill,  Esq..  left  £50  in  the  hands  of  James  Brown,  Esq. 

Interest  is  paid  upon  each  donation  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  amount  is  applied  towards  the  support  of  a  Sunday 
School  at  Chapel-Allerton. 


A    YORKSHIRE    MERCHANT    PRINCE. 

SIR  TITLES  SALT.  Bart.,  was  born  at  the  Old  Manor  House,  Morley, 
near  Leeds,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1803.  The  house  is  well 
designated  >;  old,"  for  it  was  built  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 


Manor  House,  Morley,  birthplace  of  Sir  Ticus  Salt,  Bart. 

and  must  have  been  a  substantial  building  when  first  erected.  The 
walls  are  in  some  places  three  feet  thick ;  the  roof  is  low  and  covered 
with  grey  slates.  The  kitchen  still  retains  many  of  its  antique  features, 
having  its  stone  flags,  the  ceiling  with  its  bare  wooden  beams,  where 
the  oat-cakes  were  suspended  to  harden,  and  the  hams  to  dry.  Sir 
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Titus  was  the  first  of  a  large  family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  gone.  In  olden  times  a  Manor  was 
attached  to  the  house,  but  all  traces  of  the  manorial  acres  have 
disappeared,  or  undergone  a  transformation. 

Mr.  Daniel  Salt,  his  father,  was,  at  the  time  his  sou  was  born, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  an  ironmonger,  and  highly  respected  in  the 
village.  But  finding  that  business  did  not  realise  his  expectations,  he 
removed  when  his  son  was  a  few  years  old,  to  a  farm  at  Crofton,  near 
"VVakefield,  and  subsequently  to  Bradford,  where  he  commenced  the 
business  of  a  woolstapler.  Master  Salt  was  in  due  time  sent  to  school, 
and  subsequently  taken  into  the  warehouse  to  assist  his  father.  What- 
ever deficiency  there  may  have  been  in  his  early  training  was  well 
supplied  by  the  more  effective  discipline  of  self -education.  Having 
acquainted  himself  with  the  routine  of  the  warehouse,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  the  worsted  spinning  business  ;  and  when  this  was  acquired  he 
commenced,  with  his  father,  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods.  He 
endeavoured  to  introduce  new  improvements  into  that  branch  of 
industry,  and  was  very  successful ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  he  found  the  article  with  which  his  speculative  mind  was 
afterwards  so  much  absorbed,  and  which  in  a  great  measure  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  success. 

It  was  during  the  existence  of  the  partnership  with  his  father  that 
Sir  Titus  introduced  into  the  worsted  trade  a  kind  of  fibre  called 
Russian  Donskoi  Wool.  He,  soon  after  this  discovery,  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  On  one  of  his  ordinary  business  journeys 
to  Liverpool,  in  1836,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  material  with 
which  his  fame  is  now  associated, —Alpaca  Wool.  A  large  quantity  of 
that  material  had  been  imported  from  the  Brazils  and  was  stored  iu 
Liverpool.  But  the  rats  appear  to  have  been  the  only  parties  who 
approved  at  all  of  the  importation ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  material  which  some  people  held,  Sir  Titus  proceeded  to 
buy  up  all  the  Alpaca  to  be  found  in  Liverpool ;  e\  entually  established  the 
manufacture  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  princely  fortune.  Thus  was 
he  the  originator  of  a  new  and  important  branch  of  industry,  which 
became,  during  his  lifetime,  a  permanent  staple  trade,  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  our  race,  and  giving  employment  to  thousands. 
In  a  few  years  Alpaca  cloth  was  known  and  valued  all  the  world  over. 
After  carrying  on  the  manufacture  for  many  years,  Mr.  Salt  thought  of 
retiring  from  business,  but  before  his  fiftieth  birthday  came,  on  which 
he  intended  to  retire,  he  determined  on  account  of  his  five  sous  to 
continue  a  little  longer  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  Thus  fully  decided,  he 
resolved  to  leave  the  overcrowded  town  of  Bradford,  and  in  1851 
commenced  the  erection  of  his  great  model  factory  and  workmen's 
town,  Saltaire. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  Sir  Titus  Salt  was  a  philanthropist. 
\Ve  can  but  briefly  enumerate  in  our  limited  space  a  few  of  his 
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Arms  of  Sir  Titus  Salt.,  Bart. 


munificent  acts.    Not  only  has  he  sur- 
rounded his  noble  palaces  of  industry 
at  Saltaire  with  dwellings  which  are 
models    of    elegance,   comfort,   and 
sanitation  (resembling  in  this  regard 
the   mill    itself),   but   he    has    also 
provided   other   comforts   and   even 
luxuries   for   his   workpeople.       He 
has   erected   baths  and  washhouses 
with  every  desirable  appliance.  There 
are  45    almshouses.  with  a  weekly 
allowance   for   the    maintenance    of 
their  inmates,  and  to  these  there  is  a 
neat     little    chapel     attached.        A 
magnificent   Congregational    Chapel, 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
was  built  entirely  at  his  expense,  (at 
a  cost  of  £16,000),  which  is  fitted 
up   and   decorated    with    the    most 
exquisite  taste  and  refinement.    He  ' 
built  the  Saltaire  Factory  Schools,  in 
a  style  of   which  it   has  been  said 
that  •'  whatever  art  could  invent  or  money  buy.  has  been  brought 
together  here."      The  building,   which  accommodates   750   children, 
stands  back  sixty  feet  from  the  roadway,  with  an  ornamental  garden 
between   the   tasteful  palisade  and   the   school.      Two   of  the   lions 
originally  intended  for  the  Nelson  Monument,  in  London,  are  placed  on 
pedestals  at  the  extremities  of  the  palisade,  and  opposite  them  are  the 
corresponding  pair  flanking  the  palisade  enclosing  the  Saltaire  Club  and 
Institute,-  -another  of  Sir  Titus's  gifts  to  the  town,  built  at  a  cost  of 
i'l^.oGG.     It  is  said  that  there  is  no  public  building  in  the  United 
Kingdom  so  richly  decorated.     Sir  Titus  Salt  prohibited  public-houses 
in  Saltaire,  but   gave   this   noble   institution   as    a  substitute.     ••  It  is 
intended  to  supply  the  advantages  of  a  public-house  without  its  evils. 
It  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  conversation,  business,  recreation,  and 
refreshment,  as    well    as    for    education,   elementary,   technical,   and 
scientific."     On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  is  situated  Saltaire  Park,  another  of  his  gifts.     It  covers  fourteen 
acres,  has  a  cricket-ground  and  boat-house,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  very 
tasteful  manner.     He  also  erected  a  Sunday  School,  capable  of  holding 
1,000  children,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  two  of  his 
grandsons,  in  May,  1875.     Other  places  have  had  exj>erience  of  his 
generosity.     He  gave  £5,000  to  the  Bradford   Fever  Hospital,  £5,000 
to   the    Lancaster    Lunatic  Asylum,   £1.000  towards  the  Peel  Park, 
Bradford,  and  a  wing  to  the  Hull  Orphan  Asylum. 

Sir  Titus    Salt    was   Chief    Constable    of    Bradford    before    the 
incorporation  of  that  borough,  and  afterwards,  in  1848-9,  he  was  Mayor. 
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In  1859  he  was  returned  by  the  Liberal  party  M.P.  for  Bradford,  but 
retired  in  1861.  In  October,  I860,  Her  Majesty  conferred  upon  him, 
in  recognition  of  his  varied  merits  and  services  as  a  loyal  citizen, 
an  eminent  manufacturer,  a  generous  master,  and  an  enlightened 
philanthropist,  the  distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  Other  and  not  less 
gratifying  marks  of  esteem  he  has  received  from  his  workpeople  and 


Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart,,  J.P.,  D.L. 

neighbours.  Three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Saltaire  works,  ho 
was  presented  with  a  magnificent  bust  in  the  finest  Carrara  marble, 
standing  on  a  shaft  and  pedestal  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  in  1871  (by 
2,290  subscribers)  with  his  portrait,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Institute 
at  Saltaire. 
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On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  August,  1874,  a  splendid  statue  of  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  erected  in  front  of  the  Bradford  Town  Hall,  was  unveiled 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
Nearly  £3,000  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  by  a  public  subscription, 
in  sums  varying-  from  five  shillings  to  a  maximum  of  £5.  Sir  Titus 
had  scruples  against  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial  in  his  lifetime,  but 
his  objections  were  overcome,  and  the  statue  was  completed  -within 
four  years  after  the  first  suggestion  of  the  idea. 

Sir  Titus  married,  in  1829,  Caroline,  daughter  of  George  Whitlam. 
Esq.,  of  Great  Grimsby,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  December.  1876,  at  his  favourite  residence,  Crow  Nest,  near 
Halifax,  and  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  family  mausoleum  at 
Saltaire. 

Jforley.  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 


AX     ANCIENT     EAST     RIDING     HOSPITAL. 

FLIXTON  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  where  a  hospital 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given  in  Dugdale's  ••  Monasticon  :" — "  The  charter  of  the  25th 
Henry  VI.  shows  that  one  Achorne,  Lord  of  Flixton,  in  the  parish  of 
Folkton,  in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  built  this  hospital  for  one 
alderman  and  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters  at  Fixton  aforesaid,  for  the 
preservation  of  people  travelling  that  way,  that  they  may  not  be 
devoured  by  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  then  abounding  there, 
endowing  the  said  hospital  with  several  possessions  at  Flixton,  which 
were  afterwards  augmented  by  other  benefactions,  and  confirmed  by 
the  aforesaid  King  Henry,  who  also  enjoined  that,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  the  Vicar  of  Folkton  should  say  solemn  mass  in  the  hospital 
chapel  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  and  after  such  mass  should  bless 
bread  and  water,  and  divide  and  sprinkle  it  among  the  people  then 
present,  to  whom  several  indulgences  were  granted  by  the  Popes." 
There  is  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  this  vicinity  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  "Wolf-land,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  hospital  anciently  stood 
is  now  a  farm-house  called  Spital. 
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TINGLE  V    BURIAL    GROUND. 

I  BOUT  half-way  between  Leeds  and  Dewsbury,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Dewsbury-road,  stands  the  mansion  known 
as  "  Ting-ley  Hall,"  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Long-bottom.  In 

___     the  park  which  surrounds  the  house,  and  just  beyond  the 

fence  wall  separating  the  park  from  the  above-named  road,  may  be  seen 
the  "  Tingley  Burial  Ground,"  with  which  stand  linked  many  interesting- 
reminiscences.  This  "God's  acre,"  now  neglected  and  forgotten, 
belonged,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  to  a  small  body  of  Congregational 
Dissenters  or  Independents,  who  worshipped  in  a  chapel  at  Topcliffe. 
The  chapel  was  built  and  given  to  the  Independents  by  Mr.  John 
Pickering1,  son  of  Captain  Thomas  Pickering,  an  old  Republican  officer, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  chapel, 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pickering'  gave  ''  a  handsome  piece  of  ground  at 
Tingley  for  a  burial  place,  and  had  wholly,  or  partly,  built  a  wall  round 
it  at  his  own  expense."  The  church  records  connected  with  the 
Independents  at  Topcliffe  are  preserved  in  MS.,  and  commence 
February  5th,  1653,  evidently  indicating  the  society's  origin.  The 
register  connected  with  the  place  now  lies  before  us,  and  we  purpose 
to  make  a  few  extracts  therefrom.  One  of  the  earliest  entries  of 
baptisms  reads  as  follows  :  — 

.April  13,  1656.     Sarah,  dau.  of  Christopher  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  the  first  pastor  at  Topcliffe,  and  occupied  the  post 
from  1656  to  1673.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  New  England.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  of 
considerable  abilities,  and  of  a  serious  spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  record 
that  the  church  at  Topcliffe  was  the  first  Congregational  Church 
established  in  the  West  Riding,  and  owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Marshall. 
It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  during  the  time  he  was  establishing  this 
church  on  Independent  principles,  he  occupied  the  post  of  minister  of 
the  Parish  Church  at  Woodchurch,  close  by,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
in  1662.  After  being  ejected,  he  lived  privately  among  his  people  in  a 
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house  of  his  own.  For  a  short  time  "  he  was  imprisoned  with  several 
of  his  brethren,  on  account  of  a  plot,  but  came  clear  off,  there  being 
nothing  found  against  him."  This  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
reference  to  the  Farnley  Wood  Plot,  to  which  many  of  the  ejected 
ministers  in  this  neighbourhood  were  privy.  Mr.  Marshall  died  in  1673, 
and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Ting-ley.  Another  entry  in  the 
register  is  to  this  effect  : — 

Brother  Mr.  Xesse,  of  Leeds,  admitted  into  Church  Fellowship,  April 
21st,  1861. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Xesse,  M.A.,  to  whom  this  reference  is  made, 
was  an  eminent  divine,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  came  to  Leeds  in 
1U56,  where  he  officiated  as  lecturer,  first  to  Mr.  Stiles,  and  upon  his 
death  to  Dr.  Lake,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  1705, 
aged  84,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  London.  I  find  other  entries 
having  reference  to  this  excellent  minister — 

Baptised,  Christo,  son  of  Christopher  Xesse,  July  9,  1661. 
Then  follow  two  more  entries  of    baptisms  of    his  children,    and  the 
following  minute  appears  under  date  1671  : — 

Hannah  Rhodes,  the  grandchild  of  Bro.  Xesse,  who  owned  it  as  his  owne,  and 
sued  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  baptism,  and  undertook  to  bring  it  uppe  as  his 
owne  as  to  religious  care  and  education,  was  therefore  baptized  26th  of 
December,  1671. 

On  the  25th  March,  1674,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bailey  was  elected  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Topcliffe,  and  he  also  held  the  office  of  pastor  to  the 
church  at  Morley,  who  worshipped  in  the  Old  Parsonage,  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Established  Church.  When 
Mr.  Bailey  became  pastor  at  Topcliffe,  one  Gamaliel  Marsden  was 
appointed  teacher ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months  Mr.  Bailey 
died,  when  Mr.  Marsdeu  was  elected  minister  of  Topcliffe  only,  and 
died  in  May,  1681,  as  the  register  certifies  : — 

ItjSl.  Mr.  Gamaliel  Marsden  fell  sick  and  died  25th  of  May,  and  was  buried 
27th  of  May. 

In  Thoresby's  diary  the  following  entry  occurs,  under  date  of 
May  27th,  1681  :— 

"  Rid  to  Tingley  to  the  funeral  of  that  holy  man,  Mr.  Gamaliel  Marsden,  whose 
death  was  much  bewailed,  not  by  relations  only,  but  many  good  people  and  godly 
ministers,  as  a  public  loss." 

Marsden  was  removed  at  the  Restoration  from  his  fellowship  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  landed  at  Liverpool  with  but  £5  in  his 
pocket,  and  finding  friends  at  Coley,  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  St. 
Ann's,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  from  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  James  Naylor,  the  mad  Quaker,  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  church  at  Topcliffe.  He  was  brought 
before  the  church  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Haigh  Hall,  in  the  room  called  the  Lord's  Parlour.  Xaylor  -went 
afterwards  to  London  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  of  which  Hansard 
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Knollys  was  minister,  whence  he  was  again  expelled.  After  MC. 
Marsden's  death,  service  at  Topcliffe  was  conducted  for  some  time  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Holdsworth,  who  had  received  his  education  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  ejected  from  Sutton,  and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Sir 
Kichard  Houghton,  of  Lancashire.  In  1674  he  commenced  his  ministry 
amongst  the  Congregationalists  at  Heckmondwike,  having  received 
his  dismissal  from  the  church  at  Topcliffe  August  24th,  1674,  of 
which  church  he  had  been  a  member  thirteen  years.  From 
1681  to  1684  he  supplied  the  pulpits  at  Heckmondwike  and 
Topcliffe  alternately.  He  died  in  July,  1685,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Tingley  burial-ground,  as  the  register  states — 
1685.  July  29,  Mr.  Josiah  Holdsworth  then  buried. 

The  society  at  Topcliffe  was,  at  this  time,  an  important  one,  the 
heads  of  the  families  being  about  thirty  in  number,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Madame  Elizabeth  Eokeby,  Captain  John  Pickering,  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Mr.  Isaac  Balme,  Mr.  John  Wads  worth,  and  a  Mr.  Samuel  Craister. 
The  last-named  was  no  credit  to  the  body,  for  we  find  the  following 
entry  respecting  him  : — 

Oct.  31st,  1877,  Mr.  Samuel  Craister,  excommunicated  for  drunkenness  at  Selby, 
Leeds,  Pudsey — an  iniquity  too  frequent  with  him. 

Continuing  our  extracts  from  the  register,  we  find  the  following 
entries : — 

1699.  Our  hond.  elder  Mr.  John  Pickering  (who  built  the  burying-place)  dyed 
about  4  in  ye  afternoon  and  was  buiied  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. — Apl.  22. 

1710.  Mr.  Thomas  Elston,  pastor  at  Topcliffe  for  about  34  years, removed  from  thence 
to  Chesterfield  and  dyed  there,  31st  of  March,  buryed  at  Chesterfield. — Apl.  3. 

With  reference  to  the  above-named  Mr.  Elston,  Thoresby  in  his  diary 
records  : — "  Apl.  3,  1710,  Cousin  Elston  of  Chesterfield  (late  of  Tinglaw) 
is  to  be  buried  this  day  ;  there  are  six  Nonconformist  ministers  of  this 
county  (Mr.  Lister,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  three  more)  died  the 
last  year."  "  Pastor  Elston  was  married  in  1685,  to  Miss  Mary 
Pickering,  grand-daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Pickering,  an  old 
Republican  officer."  In  1714  the  Rev.  John  Riley  was  pastor.  The 
number  of  the  congregation  was  then  about  60.  Mr.  Riley  died  Aug. 
19,  1727,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  register  :  — 

1727.  Mr.  John  Riley  dyed  the  19th  August,  bured  the  21st,  who  was  pastor 
about  14  years. 

Mr.  Riley  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  a  Mr.  Lax,  who 
remained  till  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  last  minister.  He  was 
a  grantee  of  the  Lady  Hewley  Fund.  The  interest  was  now  broken  up, 
and  the  Tingley  burial-ground  was  neglected.  The  owner  of  the  estate 
enlarged  his  plantations,  made  some  fish  ponds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
burial  place ;  the  slabs  and  tombstones  were  broken.  These  interesting 
memorials  of  the  dead  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  though  they  were 
unworthy  of  preservation. 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 
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THE  QUAKERS'  BURIAL-GROUND  AT  OULTON. 

THE  road  leading-  from  Oulton  to  Rothwell  follows  the  boundary 
line  of  Oulton  Park,  and  about  200  yards  down  the  road  there  is  an 
enclosed  plot  of  ground  within  the  park  boundary,  known  as  the 
"  Quakers'  Garth."  This  plot  of  ground  was  bought  by  the  Quakers 
in  1721  for  a  burial  -ground,  and  was  used  as  such  for  many  years,  the 
last  burial  having  taken  place  in  1820.  It  has  long  been  enclosed  in 
the  park,  but  is,  of  course,  a  separate  property.  Its  distinctive 
character  as  a  burial  place  is  hidden  from  the  casual  passer-by.  A 
look  over  the  park  wall,  however,  shows  a  square  plot  of  ground, 
bounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  thickly  overrun  with  vegetation  of  a 
wild,  random  growth,  without  stone  or  marble  of  any  sort  to  show 
what  it  has  been.  It  is  most  suggestive  of  a  burial  place  for  those 
(if  any  such  could  be)  who  lived  and  died  without  a  friend.  Xot  far 
from  the  place,  and  also  within  the  park,  is  the  pretty  village  church  of 
Oulton,  with  its  graveyard  so  pleasantly  situated,  well  arranged,  and 
carefully  tended.  The  contrast  between  the  two  places  is  striking,  and 
calculated  to  raise  diverse  emotions  in  a  reflective  mind. 

Oulton ,  near  Leeds.  W.  F. 


GRAVES  OF  DANES  NEAR  DRIFFIELD. 

ABOUT  three  miles  north-east  of  Driffield,  two  or  three  fields 
distant  from  the  Scarborough-road,  there  is  an  enclosure  of  about  four 
acres,  with  about  200  tumuli,  which  popularly  bears  the  above  name. 
They  are  over-canopied  by  trees,  which  enshroud  them  appropriately 
in  a  dim  sepulchral  gloom,  and  are  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
from  18  inches  to  4  feet  in  height.  History  is  silent  respecting  them, 
but  tradition  says  that  there  a  great  battle  was  fought  some  thousand 
years  ago,  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  and  that  here  the  former 
buried  their  slain  comrades.  On  this  point  tradition  would  appear  to  be 
correct,  for  it  must  have  been  a  great  battle  where  that  number  of  the 
chief  warriors  fell,  none  but  such  being  honoured  with  a  separate  grave, 
whilst  the  mere  fighting  men  were  buried  together  en  mass*  in  large 
pits.  Some  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  each  found  to  contain  a 
single  skeleton,  but  without  weapons,  ornaments,  or  other  articles. 
Flamborough  was  a  usual  landing-place  of  Danish  Vikings,  whence  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  Wolds,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  countrv, 
and  they  had  an  intrenched  camp  at  Flamborough,  the  protecting  ditch 
which  they  cut  across  the  promontory  being  still  in  existence,  and 
called  Danes  Dyke.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumuli  is  a  valley 
called  Danes  Dale,  where  it  is  possible  they  may  have  established  a 
colony,  who  may  have  been  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  put  to  the  sword,  and  that  this  is  the  burial-place  of 
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the  fallen.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  they  are  Danish,  for  some 
Norwegians,  who  recently  were  resident  in  Driffield,  studying  the 
English  language,  were  taken  to  see  them,  and  they  stated  that  they 
believed  them  to  be  Norwegian,  as  they  were  precisely  similar  to 
groups  of  ancient  tumuli  in  that  country,  and  differed  in  some  respects 
from  those  in  Denmark.  Whichever  they  are,  whether  Danish  or 
Norwegian,  they  are  a  most  interesting  relic  of  the  past.  On  the  west 
side  of  Greenwich  Park,  as  you  enter  by  the  Princess's  Gate,  you  will 
find  a  number  of  small  tumuli  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Kilham  tumuli, 
only,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  quite  so  crowded.  This  goes  to  confirm 
the  tradition  that  the  Yorkshire  tumuli  were  formed  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  after  some  battle.  The  Danes  were  encamped  on  Blackheath 
for  three  years,  and  it  was  during  that  time,  in  1012,  they  slew  St. 
Alphage,  because  the  good  Bishop  would  not  distress  his  tenants  to 
raise  the  sum  of  £'3,000,  which  the  Danes  required  for  his  ransom.  The 
remains  found  in  both  sets  of  tumuli  have  been  similar  in  all  respects. 

Scarborough.  T.  WALT.ER. 


THE    JEWS'    BURIAL    GROUND. 

THE  vagaries  of  memory  have  often  been  the  theme  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  and  the  subject  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted. 
There  are  incidents  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us  that  seem  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  memory  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause : — a 
conversation,  a  time,  an  odour,  in  short,  any  trivial  thing',  thought 
nothing  of  at  the  time  or  for  weeks  after,  conies  back  to  us  time  after 
time  with  a  strange  persistence,  and  with  each  repetition  seems  to 
acquire  additional  force.  This  result  is  sometimes  brought  about 
by  association ;  but  in  most  cases,  like  the  opium-eater's  Malay,  it 
comes  per  se,  we  know  not  how,  only  there  it  is.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  recollections  that  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind  from 
the  intrinsic  peculiarity  of  the  cause,  and  one  of  these  I  purpose  to  make 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  was  living  in 
Leeds,  and  used  to  return  home  every  Saturday  by  rail.  On  one  occasion, 
having  missed  the  train,  I  resolved  to  walk  on  to  Batley.  Somewhere 
near  Gildersome  I  remember  seeing  a  small  enclosure,  about  the  size  of 
two  or  three  cottage  gardens,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  no 
visible  means  of  entrance.  Curiosity,  of  course,  prompted  that  this 
mysterious  enclosure  should  be  examined.  I  climbed  the  wall,  and  saw — 
a  Jewish  burial  ground  !  It  was  simply  a  small  patch  of  ground  grown 
over  with  rank  grass,  and  a  few  headstones  with  Hebrew  lettering — a 
little  solitary  graveyard  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Yorkshire,  with 
the  inscriptions  in  the  characters  that  flamed  on  the  Tables  of  Stone 
brought  down  from  Sinai.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  that  arose" 
in  my  mind  when  looking  at  this  unexpected  record  of  that  "  stubborn 
piece  of  antiquity,"  the  Jewish  people,  and  I  wondered  how  they  came 
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to  bury  their  dead  in  that  place,  so  far  removed  from  their  usual  haunts. 
Many  "years  afterwards  T  heard  the  history  of  the  place.  The  Jews' 
burial  ground,  which  is  on  the  Leeds  and  Whitehall  Road,  about  three 
miles  from  Leeds,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Farnley  Iron  Works,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  manner  : — About  the  year  1835,  a  Mr.  Davis,  a 
Jewish  gentleman,  carne  to  reside  in  Leeds,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  his  daughter  died.  Being  the  only  Jew  then  resident  in  that 
town,  he  had  no  place  where  to  bury  his  child,  and  on  mentioning  the 
matter  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  Earl  gave  him 
leave  to  choose  a  piece  of  ground  on  his  estate  at  Farnley.  He  selected 
the  plot  in  question,  and  would  have  taken  a  larger  piece  but  for  the 
expense  of  fencing  it  in.  He  enclosed  the  land  and  built  a  small  cottage 
there,  and  for  a  time  it  was  used  only  for  his  own  family ;  but  in  course 
of  time,  the  number  of  Jews  in  Leeds  having  greatly  increased,  the  son 
of  Mr.  Davis  made  over  the  ground  to  them  for  a  cemetery;  a  mortuary 
chapel  was  erected  and  a  road  made  to  it.  Since  this  took  place,  a 
large  number  of  Poles  have  settled  in  Leeds ;  they  have  bought  a 
neighbouring  piece  of  ground,  and  converted  it  into  a  burial  ground. 
Sutcliffe,  the  Leeds  artist,  painted  a  picture  of  the  Jews'  burial  ground, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  hi  Halifax. 


THE  GRAVEYARD  AT  MORLEY  OLD  CHAPEL. 

THE  graveyard  connected  with  this  place  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
object  of  interest,  when  we  remember  that  for  one  thousand  years  it 
has.  in  all  human  probability,  been  the  resting-place  for  the  remains  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  village.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
tombstones  we  would  correct  an  error  into  which  Scatcherd  has  fallen  with 
regard  to  non-interment  hi  that  portion  of  the  graveyard  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chapel.  He  explains  what  he  calls  '•  this  singularity," 
by  references  to  the  writings  of  eminent  archaeologists  and  antiquaries,  who 
however  differ  very  materially  in  their  conclusions  ;  and  certainly  their 
opinions  do  not  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  any  superstitious  motives 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  Morley  to  avoid  the  interment  of  then:  dead 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Chapel.  When  the  chapel  was  taken  down 
in  1875,  it  was  found  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  interior  there  were  a 
number  of  graves  having  slabs  over  them,  four  of  these  having  brass 
plates  with  inscriptions.  These  graves  must  have  been  at  one  time  in 
the  graveyard,  for  the  dates  on  the  inscriptions  are  prior  to  1700, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel,  which  brought  in  these  slabs  and 
graves,  did  certainly  not  take  place  before  1720  or  1730.  As  we 
wander  amongst  the  graves  we  are  reminded  what  a  parish  history  is 
.  beneath  our  feet.  Here  we  can  trace  generations  of  Greatheeds, 
Scatcherds,  Websters,  Asquiths,  Smiths,  Dawsons,  and  many  other 
well-known  local  family  names.  There  are  many  gravestones  dating 
from  1667  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  these  have 
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curious  designs  and  rudely-carved  inscriptions  upon  them,  and  are  well 
worthy  the  inspection  of  those  persons  curious  in  such  matters.  Two 
of  the  oldest  stones  have  inscriptions  as  follows : — 

Heare  lieth  the  body  of  William  Tompson,  who  depated  this  life  July  5th, 
1667.     Precious  is  the  death  of  the  sants  in  the  ies  of  the  Lord.     Psl.  11,6  vr. 

-  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Stephen  Thompson,  of  Morley,  who  departed  this  life 
the  26  of  December,  in  the  62  year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1675. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  the,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
besides  the. 

Nothing'  further  is  known  of  ^these  worthies  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  father  and  son,  and  both  were  at  one  time  members  of  the 
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congTegation  at  the  Old  Chapel.    Another  stone  of  the  plainest  character 
records  the  burial  of  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  as  follows  : — 

Here  resteth  the  body  of  Abraham  Dawson,  of  Morley,  who  departed  this  life 
the  19th  of  November,  1671,  aged  61. 

Abraham  Dawson  was  a  person  of  some  consequence,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  means.  He  was  privy  to  the  Farnley  Wood  Plot,  and 
was  denounced  by  Ralph  Gates  as  such,  but  escaped  any  unpleasant 
consequences. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Alice,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Baily,  of  Morley,  who  was 
buried  the  22nd  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  1674.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Math.  5  chapter  3  verse. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Samuel  Baily,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Morley  and 
Topcliffe,  who  departed  this  life  December  the  5,  1675. 
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The  Bev.  Samuel  Bailey  here  referred  to  was  minister  to  the 
Independent  congregations  worshipping  at  Morley  and  Topcliffe.  He 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  having  wealth,  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  other  ministers  who  sometimes  officiated.  Other  grave- 
stones anterior  to  1700  have  inscriptions  as  foUows,  but  nothing  special 
is  known  of  the  parties  named  : — 

Here  resteth  the  body  of  Esther,  the  wife  of  Joshua  Crowther,  mother-in-law 
of  Thomas  Dawson.  who  departed  this  life  April  the  22nd,  1693.  in  ye  S4th  year 
of  her  age. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Halliday,  who  departed  this  life  October  the 
23rd,  1677. 


Morlcy  Old  Chapel,  18 .0. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary  Beaumont,  wife  of  Joseph  Beaumont,  Junior,  of 
Batley,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Metcalfe,  of  Morlev,  who  departed  this  life 
November  the  5th,  1689. 

Reader,  prepare  for  death 

and  judgment  now, 

For  when  thy  Lord  will  come 

thou  dost  not  know, 

Now  live  to  Christ  and  to  sin 

doe  thou  die, 

Then  shalt  thou  live  with 

Christ  eternally. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  stone  over  one  John  Scurr,  of 
Holbeck,  who  was  related  to  Leonard  Scurr,  mentioned  by  Calamy, 
and  of  whose  murder  and  robbery  in  1680,  by  Holroyd,  Ldttlewood,  and 
others,  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Whitaker's  Leeds. 
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Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Scurr,  of  Houlbeck,  who  departed  this  life 
the  tenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  1 684.  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
Kev.  16,  15. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Scurr,  the  wife  of  John  Scurr,  of  Hague 
Hall,  who  departed  this  life  the —  day  of  February  Ao.  Doini.  1679.  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  tilled. 
Matthew  5  chap.  v.  6. 

Scatcherd  says    "  The  first  and  my  favourite  stone  is  that  over 
Kobert  Pickering,"  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

•  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Robert  Pickeringe,  Preacher  of  the  Gospell  att 
Morley,  who  accounted  himself  the  meanest  servant  in  the  work  of  Christ,  who 
departed  this  life  October  the  llth,  1680. 

Master  of  Art,  Sidney  Colledge,  Cambridge. 

Under  the  west  window  of  the  chapel  is  a  plain  stone  to  the  memory  of 
another  ejected  minister,  who,  after  some  changes  of  residence, 
imprisonment,  and  loss  of  sight,  abode  for  some  time  at  Wakefield, 
where  he  died,  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  minister  of  the  Old 
Chapel,  but  the  supposition  would  fill  a  gap  otherwise  unaccounted  for — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  William  Hawden,  minister,  who  departed  this  life  ye 
26th  day  of  August,  1699,  and  of  age  88.  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
— Prov.  ye  14,  32  v. 

The  name  and  misfortunes  of  this  worthy  man  are  preserved  in  Calamy's 
"  Nonconformist  Memorial."  On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  stone 
with  inscription  as  follows  :  — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Susannah,  wife  of  John  Bainbridge,  of  Rowmes,  who 
died  the  8th  of  Feby.  1687. 

This  stone  indicates  that  there  were  families  living  at  Rooms,  on  the 
border  of  Farnley  Wood,  two  hundred  years  ago,  long  anterior  to  the 
conspiracy.  Another  member  of  the  celebrated  Dawson  family  is 
buried  in  this  graveyard — 

Here  resteth  the  body  of  Samuel,  son  of  Joseph  Dawson,  who  exchanged  this 
life  for  a  better  ye  23rd  day  of  July  :  Anno  Dom.  1696,  aged  20  years  and  nine 
months. 

Several  of  the  Scatcherd  family  were  interred  in  the  graveyard  previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  mausoleum.  A  stone  near  to  the  last-named  bears 
record  as  follows  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Jane,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Scatcherd,  Morley,  who 
departed  this  life  September  the  4.  Anno  Dom.  1691.  I  will  beare  the  indignation 
of  the  Lord  because  I  have  sinned  against  him  untill  he  plead  my  cause  and 
execute  judgment  for  mee  hee  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light  and  I  shall  behold 
his  righteousness.  Micah  the  7th,  verse  the  9th. 

Norrisson  Scatcherd,  speaking  of  his  ancestor  Thomas,  says  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew  Scatcherd,  an  opulent  merchant  in  the 
proudest  days  of  England's  glory.  Besides  his  personal  property, 
Matthew  had  handsome  real  estates  at  Morley,  Birstal,  Ileckmondwike, 
and  Healey. 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craister,  who  died  May  13th,  1GS1,  and  of  his  son 
Thomas,  who  died  March  6th,  1 702,  aged  48. 

The  first-named  Thomas  was  a  trustee  of  the  chapel,  and  the  last-named 
served  as  pikeman  in  Sir  Michael  \Vent\vorth's  regiment  of  militia  in 
1680.  Another  brief  epitaph  attests  the  burial  of  the  wife  of  Thomas 

Craister,  sen. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Craister.  who  departed  this  life,  Anno 
Domini  IG'JJ . 

The  list  of  inscriptions  from  tombstones  dating  back  to  the  1 7th 
century  is  completed  by  the  two  following- : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Huntington,  son  of  Richard  Huntington,  who 
departed  this  life,  the  llth  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini  Itf79. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  William  Robinson,  of  Drighlington,  who  departed  this 
life  the  21st  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1095.     "  Offer  unto  God  thanks- 
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Ancient  Tombstones. 

giving  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High,  and  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  Psalin  the  50th,  the  14 
and  15  vers. 

Xear  the  mausoleum  of  the  Scatcherd  family  is  a  stone  which,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  occupied  a  position  close  to  the  chapel 
on  the  south  side.  It  bears  the  following-  inscription  : — 

In  memory  of  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Waller,  of 
Beaconsfield.  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  who  died  January  18th.  1717,  in  the  Gist 
year  of  her  age. 

This  lady  was  a  dwarf,  and  was  sent  down  to  Morley  for  her  health. 
She  lived  in  the  village  many  years,  at  first  in  a  house  on  Banks'-hill, 
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called  Yew  Tree  House,  built  by  a  family  called  Hunting-ton,  and 
purchased  by  her  from  them.  She  afterwards  removed  to  lodgings 
near  the  Old  Parsonage,  and  was  accustomed  to  be  carried  to  the 
chapel  in  a  sedan  chair.  Of  Edmund  Waller,  her  father,  much  might  be 
written.  He  was  the  poet  who  wrote  flatteries  in  rhyme,  addressed  to 
Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second,  and  who,  when  the  latter  remarked 
that  his  poetical  panegyric  of  the  Protector  was  the  best  composition 
of  the  two,  excused  himself  by  saying,  "  that  poets  are  most  successful 
in  fiction." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  graveyard  is  the  sepulchre  of  Lady 
Loughborough,  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  slab  containing  her 
memorial  is  of  soft  blue  stone,  and  the  inscription  is  illegible.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  : — 

Within  this  tomb  lie  the  remains  of  the  Right  Honble.  Lady  Loughborough, 
Wife  of  Alexander  Loughborough,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Dawson,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Her 
Ladyship  died  the  14th  of  Feby.,  1781,  aged  38. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  we  find  tombstones  belonging  to 
members  of  the  Greathead  family.  One  is  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Greathead,  of  Gildersome,  a  son  of  Major  Greathead,  who  died  the 
5th  of  July,  1718,  aged  80;  and  Martha  his  wife,  who  died  the  loth  of 
August,  1722.  Another  stone  records  that  Mehemiah  Wood,  of 
Gildersome,  who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Major  Greathead,  died 
the  26th  of  October,  1707,  his  wife  following  him  February  29th, 
1752,  aged  83  years.  Near  to  the  above  are  the  graves  of  the  Reyuer 
family,  and  some  of  the  Scatcherd's  family;  other  members  of  the 
latter  family  are  buried  in  a  large  mausoleum  close  by.  This  building 
presents  no  architectural  features  worthy  of  notice,  being  a  plain, 
heavy -looking  erection.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  chapel 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Dawsons. 

Before  leaving  the  graveyard,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  burial 
ground,  is  the  base  of  a  column,  with  part  of  the  shaft  in  its  socket. 
Scatcherd  tells  us  that  the  old  people  of  his  day  assured  him  it  was 
formerly  a  sun-dial,  but  he  did  not  accept  their  opinion,  and  endeavours, 
in  ten  pages  of  his  History,  to  prove  by  analogy  and  in  other  ways 
that  an  ancient  churchyard  cross  once  appeared  upon  the  base  of  this 
column. 

We  might  multiply  our  list  of  the  tombstones  in  the  graveyard, 
but  as  the  above  .are  those  most  worthy  of  note,  we  leave  the 
subject. 

Morley.  THE  EDITOR 
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A    FAMOUS    ELECTION    CONTEST. 

[UDDEXLY — so  suddenly  that  the  course  taken  was  felt 
to  be  too  momentous  for  congratulation — the  first  and 
only  session  of  the  third  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  in  the  spring-  of  1807  brought  to  an  end. 
hition  was  not  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Ministers  were  forced  to  resign,  not  because  of  adverse  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  popular  opinion  out  of  doors,  but  by  the  art  ion 
of  the  King'  (George  III.).  Pitt  had  died  in  January.  1806,  and  after 
his  death  the  >;  Ministry  of  all  the  talents  ''  was  formed,  Lord  Grauville 
becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fox  accepting-  the  post 
of  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  Fox  died  in  September,  and  his  less  ltd  to 
many  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  The  result  was  that  the  Ministry  was 
weakened  in  ability  and  popularity.  Still  a  good  work  was  done.  In 
the  beginning  of  1807,  after  a  straggle  of  twenty  years,  the  slave  trade 
•was  abolished.  There  had  been  a  struggle  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  Dissenters  were  beginning 
hopefully  to  look  for  relief  from  the  less  irksome  but  still  shameful 
disabilities  under  which  they  laboured.  Pitt  had  endeavoured  in  the 
first  united  Parliament  (1801)  to  pass  a  measure  of  Catholic  relief. 
The  King-  opposed  the  scheme,  taking  very  strong  ground,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  Jacobinical  measure,  and  that  he  would  rather  beg-  his 
bread  from  door  to  door  than  consent  to  it.  So  JM  r.  Pitt,  who  had 
considered  himself  in  honour  bound  by  the  bill,  resigned.  The 
reconstructed  ministry  following-  upon  Mr.  Fox's  death,  had  no  sooner 
made  it  a  crime  for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  slavery  than  the 
question  of  Catholic  relief  was  again  broached.  The  measure  was  a 
mild  one,  being  simply  the  concession  that  Catholic  subjects  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  commissions  in  the  Army  and  Xavy.  But  the  King 
was  stubborn.  He  demanded  that  the  proposition  be  withdrawn. 
That  desire  might  have  been  acceded  to  •  but  the  King  went  further — 
he  asked  for  a  pledge  that  the  proposition  would  not  be  renewed  at  any 
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future  period.  The  Ministers  refused  to  agree  to  any  such  condition,  and 
resigned.  "  From  the  time  of  Fox's  death  they  had  been  four  months 
and  eight  days  in  office.  Progress  was  being  made  with  much  useful 
legislation  when  the  interruption  came.  Gross  abuses,  it  was  reported, 
had  been  discovered  in  the  department  of  the  Paymaster-General,  and 
it  was  at  the  very  time  a  statement  on  this  subject  was  to  have  been 
made  before  the  Lower  House,  that  the  Commons  were  startled  by  a 
summons  from  the  Black  Rod  to  attend  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  hear 
the  King's  Speech  proclaiming  the  dissolution.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  summons  to  dissolve  was  made 
thus  suddenly  so  as  to  prevent  the  exposure  that  seemed  inevitable. 

It  was  at  the  general  election  consequent  upon  the  dissolution  in 
1807  that  in  this  county  of  York  a  great  struggle  Avas  waged  and  a 
great  victory  won.  Only  a  few  men  are  living  whose  memory  goes 
back  so  far ;  there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  from  personal  recollection 
how  keenly  the  wide  county  was  agitated  by  the  contest ;  but  all  the 
evidence  that  need  be  sought  on  the  point  is  given  with  partisan  fulness 
in  the  weekly  journals  of  the  time.  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Walter 
Fawkes  were  the  retiring  members.  Mr.  Wilberforce  sought 
re-election,  and  his  claim  to  a  seat  was  not  disputed.  It  was  possible 
also  that  had  Mr.  Fawkes  cared  to  come  forward  again,  Yorkshire 
would  have  been  spared  the  conflict  into  which  in  these  days  of  its  two 
members  it  was  plunged.  Mr.  Fawkes  was,  however,  so  annoyed  at 
the  dissolution  that  he  determined  to  retire  from  public  life.  "  After 
what  has  lately  passed,"  he  said  in  his  address,  "  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  has  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  my  ambition."  From  two  great  Yorkshire  houses  candidates 
were  selected  for  the  coveted  seat — Lord  Milton,  the  son  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  representing  the  Whig  party;  and  the  Hon.  H.  Lascelles, 
the  son  of  Lord  Harewood,  being  the  champion  of  the  Tories.  Lord 
Milton's  address  was  issued  on  April  29th,  and  it  was  not  until  May  4th 
that  he  came  of  age.  The  celebration  of  his  majority  coming  in  Hie 
midst  of  his  candidature  naturally'heightened  the  interest  in  both  events. 
Rain  fell  heavily  on  the  day  of  his  twenty-first  anniversary  ;  yet,  to  do 
honour  to  him  and  to  join  in  the  festivities,  ten  thousand  persons 
gathered  together  in  Wentworth  Park.  For  the  entertainment  of  such 
a  multitude  of  guests,  great  preparations  were  made,  and  money  \\  a* 
not  spared.  Two  oxen  weighing  together  240  stone — "  the  fairest  and 
fattest  beasts,"  says  the  newspaper  record,  "  ever  grazed  in  this 
county  " — were  roasted  whole  on  the  lawn.  Ten  thousand  gallons  of 
strong  ale,  twenty  sheep  roasted  in  quarters,  and  untold  quantities  of 
beef  and  bread,  were  distributed  amongst  the  spectators.  In  the 
campaign  the  youth  of  Lord  Milton  was  urged  against  his  selection, 
and  the  candidate's  reply  to  the  taunt  of  his  juvenility  was  that  rendered 
famous  by  Lord  Chatham — that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  would 
remedy  that  fault ! 
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George  Stephenson  had  not  then  been  heard  of,  and  although  the 
lightning  had  been  carried  down  the  kite  string,  its  application  to  man's 
needs  had  yet  to  be  worked  out;  there  were  no  railways,  and  the 
swiftest  message  that  could  be  sent  was  carried  by  the  lumbering  mail 
coach.  An  election  for  a  county  was  consequently  not  a  question  of  a 
day.  The  poll  on  this  occasion  lasted  over  two  weeks.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  concluded  in  six  days,  but  the  fifteenth  day  was 
reached  before  the  sense  of  the  count}-  was  taken.  As  was  the  custom, 
the  polling  took  place  in  the  Castle  Yard  at  York,  and  thither  the 
freeholders  had  to  journey  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  There  were 
thirteen  booths,  each  with  the  names  of  certain  wapentakes,  and  each 
elector  went  to  the  booth  of  the  wapentake  where  his  freehold  lay. 
Between  the  date  of  their  addresses  and  the  close  of  the  poll,  the 
candidates  held  numerous  meetings,  and  party  feeling  ran  very  high. 
On  May  5th,  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Lascdles  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Leeds  Cloth  Hall-yard.  Lord  Milton  is  reported  to  have  had  a 
magnificent  reception  ;  and  in  contrast  with  his  speech  was  printed 
that  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  which  was  given  in  two  sentences,  namely, 
••  Silence,  gentlemen,  silence  ; "'  ••  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  silent."  The 
friends  of  the  latter  candidate  denied  that  their  nominee  was  refused  a 
hearing,  and  they  issued  a  circular  setting  forth  that  his  reception  was 
highly  flattering,  "  and  the  attendance  upon  him  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  ever  experienced ! "  The  squibs  issued  were 
innumerable.  Many  of  them  on  both  sides  were  in  bad  taste,  and  made 
attacks  of  a  kind  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  The  two  following 
appeals  are  printed  as  showing  the  questions  at  issue  : — 
AOAIXST  LORD  MILTOX. 

No  imbecile  infant  of •  a  factious  aristocracy — no  trampling  on  Kings — Xo 
Popery—  No  Irish  Papists — Xo  Milton. 

AGAINST  MR.  LASCELLF.S. 

Xo  enemy  to  the  clothiers — Xo  defender  of  Melville— Xo  Bugbear— Xo  slave- 
dealing  Lord — Xo  Yorkshire  votes  purchased  with  African  blood — No  Lascelles; 
no,  never — Milton  for  ever — God  save  the  King  ! 

During  the  days  of  the  polling1  the  county  was  in  a  ferment  of 
excitement,  and  the  roads  leading  to  York  were,  it  is  said,  covered 
night  and  day  with  horsemen  and  carriages.  The  way  in  which  the 
votes  fluctuated  greatly  increased  the  interest  taken  in  the  contest. 
On  the  first  day  Mr.  Lascelles  was  ahead  of  his  opponent  by  77-i  votes 
to  656.  On  the  second  day  the  tide  changed — Milton,  1,095  ;  Lascelles, 
914.  On  the  third  day  Lord  Milton  was  still  at  the  front.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  positions  were  again  changed,  the  figures  being  1,195 
for  Lascelles,  and  1,122  for  Milton.  Mr.  Lascelles  kept  his  lead  from 
this  time  up  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  polling,  when  the  numbers 
were — for  Milton,  10,313  ;  Lascelles,  10.22-3.  Then  came  a  terrific 
struggle.  It  is  impossible  to  exagg-erate  the  excitement  which  animated 
both  sides,  but  the  jubilation  of  the  Fitzwilliam  party  may  easily  be 
imagined  when  the  announcement  showed  that  their  candidate  was  the 
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winner  in  the  conflict  by  a  majority  of  187  votes.  He  nad  received 
9,000  plumpers,  The  return  reads  : — 

Mr.  Wilberforce 11, 803  votes. 

Lord  Milton 11,177     ,, 

Mr.  Lascelles 10,990    ,, 

"But  dearly  was  that  victory  bought."  It  is  stated  that  the  contest 
cost  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Harewood  as  much  as  £100,000  each. 
The  result  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  among  the  Whig- 
families  in  London. 

As  giving  some  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  during  the  election,  it 
may  be  stated  that  one  evening  in  Leeds  two  young  men  who  paraded 
the  streets  with  a  placard  bearing  the  word  "Lascelles,"  were  the 
innocent  cause  of  a  riot.  The  populace  hooted  them,  and  the  then 
Mayor  seized  a  boy  who  cried  out  "  Milton  for  ever,"  as  the  young 
men  passed.  Upon  this  the  crowd  turned  upon  the  Mayor  and  rescued 
the  lad.  Thereupon  his  Worship,  "  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
peace  officers,  ordered  the  horse-soldiers  to  be  instantly  assembled. 
The  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  moment  the  law  would  admit  it  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  scour  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,"  which 
they  did,  "  galloping  down  the  footpaths,  entering  even  private 
dwellings,  and  pursuing  the  inoffensive  multitude  who  were  flying  in 
every  direction  from  military  vengeance." 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Cabinet  which  succeeded  the 
Grenville  Administration  included  no  fewer  than  three  future  Prime 
Ministers,  namely,  Mr.  Perceval  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  Lord 
Hawkesbury  (Home  Secretary),  and  Mr.  Canning  (Foreign  Secretary). 

Leeds.  W.  S.  CAMERON. 


GREAT  YORKSHIRE  ELECTION  CONTESTS. 

IN  connection  with  this  ever-memorable  contest,  described  in  the 
foregoing  article,  we  add  the  following  local  note  :  — 

An  immense  majority  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
township  of  Pudsey  were  amongst  the  foremost  to  give  the  helping 
hand  to  Lord  Milton,  the  returned  Liberal  candidate.  Ninety-eight 
votes  were  given  from  Pudsey  to  Lord  Milton — ninety-four  of  them 
being  "  plumpers, *'"while  only  eighteen  votes  were  given  to  the  other 
candidates.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  relic  of  this  election,  being  a 
card  which  belonged  tooue  of  these  ninety-four  "  plumpers."  It  simply 
contains  the  words — "  Milton,  a  plumper."  On  the  termination  of  the 
voting,  and  the  result  being  made  known,  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Pudsey  men  that  nothing  would  serve  them  but  they  must 
"  chair  "  his  lordship,  who  accordingly  was  carried  by  a  party  of  them 
through  the  streets  of  York.  After  a  few  squabbles  in  the  streets, 
such  as  generally  took  place  formerly  at  elections,  between  them  and 
the  opposite  side,  in  which  they  came  off  victorious,  the  proceedings 
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terminated;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of  York  were  desirous  of 
keeping  the  chair  in  York,  it  was  brought  in  triumph  to  Pudsey,  where 
it  was  carried  round  the  village  in  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  of 
Liberal  victory.  It  was  occupied  during  their  perambulations  by  one 
of  their  number,  who  frequently  bowed  to  the  multitude  a  la  Lord 
Milton.  The  chair  was  ultimately  deposited  in  the  Board-room  of  the 
Leeds  Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  where  it  is  still  most  probably  kept.  In 
1326,  nineteen  years  after  the  above  great  contest,  this  county  was 
again  the  scene  of  political  rivalship.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bethell, 
Marshall,  Buncombe,  and  Lord  Milton  were  the  candidates  on  the 
occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  nomination,  Mr.  Bethell  retired, 
and  the  other  four  were  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  As  was 
customary  on  such  occasions,  a  number  of  special  constables  were 
sworn  in  to  preserve  the  peace.  Lord  Milton,  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
enthusiastic  and  warm-hearted  friends  of  1807,  recommended  that  his 
constables  should  be  Pudsey  men  ;  accordingly  fifty-two  of  them  were 
sworn  hi  as  "  specials,"  and  when  the  election  and  subsequent  chairing 
of  the  members  terminated,  fifty-one  men  brought  home  with  them  to 
Pudsey  the  large  staves  with  which  they  had  bsen  furnished  by  virtue 
of  their  office  as  constables  ;  the  remaining  one  belonged  to  a  man  who 
resided  at  Holbeck,  but  who  was  a  native  of  Pudsey.  At  the  ••  chair; 
his  lordship  was  entirely  surrounded  by  these  fifty-two  men,  with  their 
long  staves.  I  have  one  of  these  staves  in  my  possession.  No.  30, 
which  is  rather  over  six  feet  hi  length,  and  was  borne  by  my  father  on 
that  occasion.  The  great  majority  of  the  voters  in  Pudsey  remained 
favourable  to  Lord  Milton,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  when  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  seven,  his 
Lordship  forwarded  to  them  an  invitation  to  visit  Wentworth 
House,  as  a  testimony  of  his  continued  respect.  Xor  did 
his  lordship's  remembrance  end  there,  for,  many  years  previous  to  his 
death,  Mr.  Samuel  Boys,  of  Pudsey,  well  known  as  the  "  Old  Reformer," 
who  died  in  1859,  in  his  80th  year,  received  some  small  token  of  his 
lordship's  respect  and  kindly  remembrance  annually.  In  the  year  1855, 
in  reply  to  an  application  from  the  Pudsey  Mechanics'  Institution  for 
permission  to  view  Wentworth  House  and  grounds  on  their  annual 
excursion,  his  lordship,  then  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Milton,   August   llth,  1S55. 

Sir, — I  have  made  a  sort  of  rule  that  the  house,  &c..  at  Wentworth  is  not  to 
be  opened  to  large  parties  when  my  family  is  resident  there  ;  and  as  we  are  going 
within  to-day,  this  rule  would  exclude  your  friends,  but  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  making  an  exception  in  their  favour,  and  on  the  29th  we  shall  expect  to  see  oar 
Pudsey  friends.  Write  two  or  three  days  before  to  say  how  many  the  party  is 
likely  to  consist  of,  and  at  what  hour  they  will  be  there. 

Very  faithful  servant. 

FITZWILLLVM. 

His    lordship  received  the  party,  and  spoke  a  few  kindly  words  of 
•welcome  to  those  who  -were  present.     He  was  then  69  years  of  age. 
Pudsey.  S. 
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THE    GREAT    ELECTION    STRUGGLE. 

HERE  is  a  copy  of  an  election  bill  which  will  have  a  curious  interest 
for  many.  It  refers  to  the  famous  contest  for  the  county  of  York  in 
1807,  when  Wilberforce,  Milton,  and  Lascelles  were  the  candidates. 
Scip  Bridge  is  about  three  miles  from  York,  and  is  famous  as  the  place 
where,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Rupert  came  up  with  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  Regarding-  this  famous  conflict  of  parties  in 
1807,  voters  came  from  the  remotest  districts  of  the  county  to  vote  at 
the  capital  city,  and  we  can  understand  how  thirsty  travellers  would 
crowd  into  this  hostelry,  especially  as  "  open  house"  seems  to  have  been 
kept  for  men  of  the  right  colour. 


SCTP  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  Bill  during  the.  County  Election. 

Wines  

£1,389    4    0 

Liquors    

200    0    0 

Ale  and  porter  

195    0    8 

Meat    .  .  

55    4    U 

Hams  

88    8    0 

Bread  

59  18    0 

Tea  and  coffee    

18  11     4 

Tobacco  and  pipes    

18  19     7 

Hay  and  corn  

199  12    0 

Sugar,  lemons,  cheese,  &c.  

55    3    9 

Mustard,  pepper,  vegetables  

2  19     1 

Glasses  and  pot  measures     

12  14    3 

Butter  

23    6    8 

Postboy,  28  journeys    

2  16    0 

Chaises  and  horses    

15    4    6 

£2,337     1  Hi 

Deduct  stock  on  hand  

30  12    9 

£2,306    9    2i 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lascelles  on  the  nomination  day  stepped  across  the 
hustings,  and  referring  contemptuously  to  the  youthful  appearance  and 
short  stature. of  his  opponent  (Lord  Milton),  he  offered  him  a  whip  and 
a  top.  Lord  Milton,  with  ready  wit,  threw  the  top  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  handing  the  whip  back  to  the  donor,  remarked  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  his  father  to  flog  his  slaves  with  in  Jamaica.  The  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  Whig  portion  of  the  crowd  at  this  sally  may  be  imagined, 
when  we  remember  that  slavery  or  freedom  was  one  of  the  issues 
discussed  by  the  electors.  Those  are  times  now  happily  gone ;  but 
under  wiser  laws  and  in  brighter  days  we  may  hope  that  Yorkshiremen 
will  emulate  the  earnestness  of  their  political  ancestry.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  rights  of  freemen  of  that  time,  the-  writer  may  add  that  his 
grandfather  (amongst  whose  papers  was  found  this  old  election  bill), 
was  "free"  of  York,  Beverley,  and  Lincoln,  and  a  voter  for  those 
places. 

Leeds,  E.  FEARNSIDE. 


V.  A,  SOWRY, 
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THE  following  list  of  "  Yorkshire  County  Members,"  from  1727  to 
1831,  will  doubtless  prove  interesting1  to  many  readers,  and  be  of 
service  for  biographical  and  historical  purposes.  The  list  begins  with 
1727.  when  the  Hon.  Thomas  "Watson  Wentworth  was  elected 
representative  for  Yorkshire,  with  Sir  George  Savile  ;  but  being  created 
Baron  Malton  in  1728,  he  was  succeeded  by  Cholmley  Turner. 

In  1734.  a  contested  election  for  the  return  of  two  Members  for 
Yorkshire  commenced  on  May  loth,  and  closed  May  22nd,  when  the 
numbers  polled  were  as  follows  :  — 

Sir  Miles  Stapylton  ...................................................  7,896 

Cholmley  Turner  .......................................................  7,879 

Sir  Rowland  Winn  ..................................................  7.699 

Hon.  Mr.  Wortley  ..................................................  5,898 

The  following  curious  memorandum  is  copied  from  the  register 
of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church  for  June,  1735  :—  "  X.B.—  Sir  Miles 
Stapylton.  of  My  ton,  Bart.,  being  chosen  county  Member  of  Parliament 
in  the  late  election,  had  more  votes  of  both  clergy  and  laity  out  of  this 
parish  than  out  of  any  one  parish  in  the  county." 

In  1740,  Sir  Miles  Stapylton  and  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth  were 
returned  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Morpeth,  a  contested  election  took  place  in  December, 
1741.  The  poll  was  open  eight  days,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  :  — 

Cholmley  Turner  .....................................................  8,003 

George  Fox  .........  ....................................................  6,940 

In  1747,  Sir  Miles  Stapylton  and  Sir  Conyers  D'Arcywere  elected 
representatives  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition. 

In  1750,  Lord  Viscount  Downe  was  elected  for  Yorkshire,  in  the 
place  of  Sir  M.  Stapylton.  who  was  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs. 

In  1754,  Sir  Conyers  D'Arcy  and  Lord  Viscount  Downe  were 
returned  as  members  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition. 

In  1750.  Sir  George  Savile  was  returned  for  Yorkshire,  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Conyers  D'Arcy,  deceased. 

In  1761,  Sir  Geo.  Savile  and  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq.,  were  returned 
as  Members  for  Yorkshire,  without  opposition.  They  were  also 
returned  at  the  elections  of  1768  and  1774,  without  opposition.  la 
September,  1770,  11,000  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  petitioned  His 
Majesty  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

In  1780.  September  27th,  Sir  George  Savile  and  Henry  Duncombe, 
Esq..  were  returned  members  for  the  county  of  York  without 
opposition.  In  1784,  March  25th,  another  county  meeting  was  held  at 
York  Castle,  to  address  His  Majesty  on  the  distracted  state  of  public 
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affairs,  and  advise  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  -which  took  place  in 
the  following  month. 

In  1784,  Jan.  1st  (N.S.),  Francis  Ferrand  Fuljambe,  Esq.,  was 
returned  as  member  for  Yorkshire  in  the  place  of  Sir  Geo.  Savile, 
resigned.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  election,  Sir  Geo.  Savile  died  at 
his  house,  in  Brompton's-row,  near  London,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
A  general  election  took  place  in  April  that  year.  On  the  2nd  of  April, 
Francis  Ferrand  Fuljambe,  Wm.  Weddal,  Henry  Buncombe,  and  Win. 
Wilberforce  were  nominated  for  the  County  of  York,  but  the  two 
former  declined  the  contest  on  the  evening  before  the  election.  In 
1785,  Feb.  10th,  a  great  county  meeting  was  held  at  the  Castle  of 
York,  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  reform.  In  Nov.  1789.  a  beautiful 
statue,  in  memory  of  Sir  Geo.  Savile,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1784.  was 
erected  in  York  Minster,  at  the  expense  of  his  constituents,  whom  he 
had  faithfully  served  in  five  successive  Parliaments. 

In  1790,  Henry  Duncombe  and  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esqs.,  were 
returned  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition. 

In  1796,  June  29th,  Wm.  Wilberforce  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
Lascelles  were  returned  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition. 

In  1802,  Mr.  William  Wilberforce  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles 
were  returned  without  opposition. 

On  November  13th,  1806,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Walter  Fawkes 
were  elected  members  of  Parliament  without  opposition,  Mr.  Lascelles 
having  declined  the  contest. 

On  May  13th,  1807,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Milton,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Lascelles  (afterwards  Earl  of  Harewood),  and  Mr.  Walter 
Fawkes  were  nominated  in  the  Castle-yard  at  York  ;  and  then  ensued 
the  celebrated  election  contest  already  described.  At  the  general 
election  in  May,  1812,  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Lascelles  were  returned 
members  for  Yorkshire  without  opposition.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
(afterwards  the  first  Lord  Wharncliffe)  offered  himself,  but  withdrew. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  retired  after  having  represented  Yorkshire  twenty-eight 
years. 

On  June  25th,  1818,  at  the  general  election,  Lord  Milton  arid  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley  were  elected  for  the  county. 

On  March  20th,  1820,  Lord  Milton  and  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Stuart 
Wortley  were  again  elected. 

On  June  21st,  1826,  for  the  first  time,  four  Knights  of  the  Shire 
were  elected  at  York  as  members  for  the  county,  viz.,  Lord  Milton,  the 
Hon.  W.  Duncombe,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Richard  Fountaync 
Wilson.  Five  candidates  were  nominated,  and  the  poll  was  confidently 
expected  ;  but  previous  to  the  day  of  election  Mr  Richard  Bethell,  the 
fifth  candidate,  withdrew  his  name.  Although  there  was  n<> 
the  expenses  of  the  four  candidates  amounted  to  £150,000. 
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The  death  of  George  IV.  and  the  accession  of  "William  IV.  caused 
a  general  election  in  the  summer  of  1830.  Both  Lord  Milton  and  Mr. 
Marshall  announced  their  retirement  from  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire.  The  former,  after  a  term  of  service  of  twenty-seven  years, 
withdrew,  owing-  to  the  probability,  from  his  father's  great  age,  that  he 
would  soon  be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  retired, 
from  feeling  himself  unable,  a't  his  advanced  period  of  life,  to  sustain  the 
representation  of  the  county,  or  even  to  continue  in  Parliament  in  a  time 
of  such  high  excitement.  As  will  be  seen  below,  five  candidates  went 
to  the  poll.  The  result  was— Lord  Morpeth  1,461,  Henry  Brougham 
1,295,  Hon.  W.  Buncombe  1,123,  Eichard  Bethell  1,064,"  and  Martin 
Stapylton  94.  The  four  first  gentlemen  were,  of  course,  declared  duly 
elected.  An  important  feature  in  this  election  was  that  the  members 
were  returned  free  of  expense,  the  cost  to  the  candidates  in  an  extensive 
county  like  Yorkshire  having  hitherto  been  attended  with  almost  ruinous 
consequences. 

On  December  7th,  1830,  an  election  took  place  on  account  of  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  the  peerage  and 
the  woolsack.  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone  was  returned.  He  had  been 
opposed  by  Mr.  George  Strickland,  but  the  latter  withdrew  from  the 
contest  after  the  poll  had  been  demanded. 

On  May  6th,  1831,  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Mr.  J 
C.  Eanisden,  and  Mr.  George  Strickland  were  returned  unopposed. 

This  was  the  last  election  for  Yorkshire  as  an  undivided 
constituency.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  gave  two  members  to  the 
AYest  Fading. 

Swaledale.  E.  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 


ANCIENT  YOEKSHIEE  CONSTITUENCY. 

THE  following  few  particulars  of  the  parliamentary  history  of  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers  : — 

Scarborough  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  by  charter  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1181,  and  it  ranks  among  the  most  ancient 
privileged  boroughs  which  sent  members  to  Parliament.  In  the 
memorable  Parliament  which  assembled  in  the  year  12G2,  llth  Edward 
I..  Scarborough  was  one  of  the  twenty  privileged  cities  and  boroughs 
which  were  summoned  to  send  members,  and  was  the  only  borough  in 
Yorkshire  thus  summoned.  In  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  33rd  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  made  no  return  from 
any  place  in  the  county  except  Scarborough,  the  return  for  which 
concludes  in  the  following  singular  manner  : — "  (Translation)  And  there 
are  not  any  cities  or  more  boroughs  in  the  county  of  York  whence  I 
can  make  any  citizens  or  more  burgesses  at  present  come  to  the 
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aforesaid  Parliament."  In  quoting  the  above,  an  historian  assigns  as 
reasons  for  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  on  many  occasions 
there  were  not  found  any  proper  persons  in  the  boroughs  for  the  service 
of  Parliament  when  the  returns  were  made,  the  representatives  being 
chosen  out  of  their  own  body,  and  not  of  strangers  or  county  gentlemen. 
And,  again,  in  many  cases  the  boroughs  were  so  poor  that  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  members  their  wages.  The  writer  adds  that  he 
does  not  see  any  other  temporary  reason  that  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
could  not  cause  more  burgesses  to  come  to  those  Parliaments  from  other 
boroughs  than  those  of  Scarborough.  The  election  of  representatives 
was  vested  exclusively  in  the  Corporation,  by  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  decision  was  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner  : — A  vacancy  having  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Strickland,  Bart ,  M.P.  for  Scarborough  in  1735,  there  was  a  contested 
election  between  Thomas,  Lord  Dupplin,  and  William  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 
The  bailiffs,  being  in  the  minority  in  the  Common  Council,  polled  the 
freemen  at  large,  and  obtaining  in  this  way  a  majority  of  voices, 
returned  Lord  Dupplin.  But  William  Osbaldeston  having  obtained  a 
majority  of  votes  of  the  Corporation,  petitioned  against  the  return,  as 
contrary  to  the  constitution  and  ancient  usage  of  the  borough.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  to  examine  and  report  the  same,  with 
their  opinion  thereupon,  to  the  House.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  committee  resolved  that  Lord  Dupplin  was  not  duly  elected  a 
representative  for  the  borough,  but  that  in  their  opinion  William 
Osbaldeston  was  the  duly  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Scarborough.  The  question  of  the  right  of  election  was  thus  finally 
decided.  But  from  time  to  time,  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
this  mode  of  close  borough  and  self-election  was  almost  continually 
disputed. 

Scarborough.  W.  GAMBLE. 


YORKSHIRE   CURIOUS   CUSTOMS. 


THE    DUCKING    STOOL    AT    MORLEY. 


[HIS  obsolete  instrument  of  punishment  was  in  use,  where  the 
Common  Pound,  or  •'  Pinfold,"  was  recently  situated,  but 
both  the  receptacle  for  stray  cattle  and  the  cure  for 

bra \vling  women    have  been   swept    away,  and  a  public 

market  now  occupies  the  site  ;  and  where,  now,  itinerant  vendors  of 
quack  medicines  ply  their  trade,  was  formerly  the  4i  Ducking  Stool " 


Ducking  Stool. 

over  a  sheet  of  water,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  our  old  villagers  to 
keep  up  this  old  usage,  that,  when  the  ground  was  required  for  other 
purposes,  this  ancient  instrument  of  punishment  was  removed  to  a  suitable 
spot  in  Morley  Hole,  and  subsequently  to  the  Flush  Pond,  in  Townend, 
near  what  was  long  known  as  "  Ratten  Row."  Our  ancestors,  who 
considered  the  scold  not  only  a  domestic  plague,  but  as  a  public 
nuisance,  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
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interfere  with  the  quiet  of  the  common  weal,  endeavoured  to  stop  these 
tongue  batteries  by  means  of  the  Ducking-  Stool,— 

''  Tliere  stands,  my  friend,  in  yonder  pool, 
An  Engine  called  a  Ducking  Stool : 
By  legal  power  commanded  down, 
The  joy  and  terror  of  the  town. 
If  jarring  females  kindle  strife, 
Give  language  foul,  or  lug  the  coif, — 
If  noisy  dames  should  once  begin, 
To  drive  the  house  with  horrid  din,— 
Away,  you  cry,  you'll  grace  the  stool ; 
We'll  teach  you  how  your  tongue  to  rule." 

This  Ducking-  Stool  appears  to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin,  and  consisted 
of  a  chair  or  stool,  on  which  the  offender  was  placed,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  long  pole,  was  let  down  into  a  pool  of  water,  as  often  as  was 
desirable.  We  find  from  the  following  extract  from  an  old  poem  on 
this  subject,  that  the  confirmed  scold  occasionally  vented  her  angry 
clamour  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath  after  the  first  plunge,  in 
which  case,  the  immersion  was  repeated  till  exhaustion  caused  silence : — 

"  Down  in  the  deep  the  stool  descends 

But  here,  at  first,  we  miss  our  ends ; 

She  mounts  again  and  rages  more 

Than  ever  vixen  did  before. 

If  so,  my  friend,  pray  let  her  take 

A  second  turn  into  the  lake ; 

And  rather  than  your  patience  lose. 

Thrice  and  again  repeat  the  dose. 

No  brawling  wives,  no  furious  wenches, 

No  fire  so  hot  but  water  quenches." 

We  shall  do  our  grand-dames  an  injustice  if,  before  concluding  this 
notice,  we  do  not  mention  that  the  ducking  sfool  was  employed  as  a 
punishment  not  only  for  scolds  and  brawlers,  but  also  for  bakers  and 
brewers,  who  either  in  the  one  case  made  bad  bread  or  short  weight. 
and  in  the  other,  sold  ale  in  short  measures  or  of  bad  quality. 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE    EDITOR. 


THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON  OATH. 

THE  following  has  reference  to  a  Flitch  of  Bacon  Oath  which  was 
taken  at  Harrogate  in  1764,  and  the  ceremony  is  thus  described  in  the 
London  Chronicle  and  Universal  Evening  Post  of  July  3rd,  1764: — 

"York,  30th  June,  1764. — Monday,  the  25th  inst,  the  following 
dinner,  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  stand  opposite  to  the 
respective  dishes,  was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liddal,  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  in  Harrowgate,  on  their  taking  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  Oath, 
inserted  in  the  607th  Number  (8th  Vol.)  of  the  Spectator.  What  was 
extraordinary  in  this  couple  was  that  so  far  from  once  repenting  of 
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their  union  within  a  year  and  a  day  (which  is  the  time  limited  by  the 
oath),  they  declared  they  could  safely  take  it  for  the  whole  term  they 
had  been  married,  which  is  full  17  years  : — 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

An  entire  flitch  of  bacon,  by Sir  Thomas  Clavering. 

Beans  for  ditto Major  Whitmore.   ' 

Cabbage  and  colliflowers Mr.  Pemberton. 

Three  dozen  of  chickens Mr.  Licldal. 

Two  shoulders  of  mutton  and  cucumbers    ..Mr.  Swin. 

Two  turbets  Capt.  LovelL 

Rump  of  beef,  &c.,  &c Capt.  Powell. 

Goose  and  plumbpudding  Capt.  Bonner. 

Quarter  of  lamb  and  salad Mr.  Barnard. 

Tarts,  jellies,  strawberries,  and  cream Mr.  James. 

Cherries,  syllabubs,  and  blomonge    Capt.  Townsend. 

Leg  of  lamb  and  spinnage  Capt.  Pearson. 

Crawfish  and  pickled  salmon Capt.  Fletcher. 

Fry'd  tripe  and  calves  heads Mr.  Foord. 

Gravy  and  pease  soup Capt.  Sawer. 

2  sucking  pigs  Capt.  Staveley. 

Breast  of  veal  ragood  Capt.  Heron. 

Ice  cream  and  pine  apples Mr.  Scott. 

Surloin  of  beef Mr.  Blackett. 

Pitlgeons  and  green  pease    Mr.  Carr. 

Lobsters  and  crabs Mr.  Douckery. 

12  red  herrings  and  22  devils    Dr.  Hunter,  who  could 

not  attend. 
Grace Mr.  Tomlinson. 

The  claret  at  dinuer  was  charged  to  Lord  Cardross,  on  Mr.  Liddal 
taking-  the  oath  ;  and  the  malt  liquors,  &c.,  were  set  down  in  common 
to  the  company." 

Horxforth.  J.   E.  POPPLETOX. 


HORN-BLOWING    AT    RIPOX. 

AT  Ripon  a  custom  is  retained  which  originated  with  the  Saxons, 
and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  It  is  now  discontinued, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  relic  of  days  of  yore.  Alfred  the  Great 
incorporated  this  city  in  866  :  the  regulation  of  the  place  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  wakeman,  with  a  competent  staff  of  elders  and  assistants, 
who  instituted  the  horn-blowing  service.  An  old  writer  describes  the 
ancient  ceremony  as  follows: — "It  was,  indeed,  the  custom  of  the 
Vizillarius  or  Wakeman  to  order  that  a  horn  should  be  blown  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  if  any  house  or  shop  was  broken  open  or 
robbed  after  that  blowing  of  the  horn,  till  the  rising  of  the  sun,  why 
then  the  loss  was  obliged  to  be  made  good  to  the  suffering  inhabitant. 
For  this  obligation  or  insurance,  every  householder  used  to  pay 
fourpence  a  year;  bnt  if  there  was  a  back  door  to  another  street,  from 
which  double  danger  might  be  supposed,  then  it  was  to  be  eightpence. 
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The  payment  of  the  tax  is  discontinued,  but  the  horn  is  still  blown 
at  the  accustomed  time.  The  horn-blower  gives  three  long  blasts 
before  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  one  blast  at  the  Market  Cross. 
The  sound  is  rather  dismal,  but  yet  musical.  It  is  a  common  cow's  horn 
(with  metal  mouthpiece),  curved  in  shape,  measuring  three  feet  six 
inches  long.  By  means  of  a  leathern  strap  across  the  bend  of  it,  the 
horn  is  carried.  The  horn-blower  carries  his  instrument  in  front  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  when  they  attend  church.  On  April  2nd,  1 846, 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  a  famous  horn-blower  named  Benjamin 
Simmonds,  who  had  occupied  his  appointment  for  thirty  years.  It  is 
said  he  excelled  all  previous  horn-blowers  for  the  length  and  strength  of 
blast. 

The  horn  now  used  is  not  the  original  one ;  this  is  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  saw  it  in 
October,  1874,  thus  describes  it : — "  This  ancient  horn  is  not  blown;  it 
is  handsomely  mounted,  and  fastened  on  to  a  black  velvet  scarf,  which 
is  worn  on  the  shoulders.  At  the  juncture  of  the  scarf  with  the  horn 
are  silver  models  of  a  miniature  spur  and  crossbow.  On  the  horn  is  this 
inscription  : — '  Antiquis  et  honorem  et  premia  possi  (I  cannot  quite 
construe  this) — Vetustate  lapsum  restituit — J.  Aiselbie,  ARM.,  1703.' 
On  the  lower  part — '  This  horn  was  again  restored,  1854,  H.  Morton, 
Mayor.'  Attached  to  the  velvet  scarf  are  several  silver  plates. 
Every  mayor  on  resigning  office  adds,  or  is  supposed  to  add,  a 
silver  plate.  I  made  a  note  of  some  of  the  dates,  as  follows  : — 1593, 
1570,  1595,  1602,  1658.  Some  of  the  coats  of  arms  and  bosses  are 
shaped  like  a  sailor's  hat.  Several  also  are  curious  antique  shapes. 
I  was  informed  that  the  oldest  badges  are  those  of  a  Wakeman  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  name  of  one  Gayscar,  Wakeman 
in  1520,  being  marked  especially." 

Mr.  William  Harrison,  late  editor  of  the  Ripon  and  Richmond 
Chronicle,  told  Mr.  Buckland  "  that  the  horn  itself  is  certainly  of  a  date 
not  later  than  the  Conquest ;  that  its  form  is  true  Saxon,  and  that  there 
is  another  such  shaped  horn,  made  of  ivory,  preserved  in  the  vestry  of 
York  Cathedral.  This  is  the  horn  of  Ulphas,  who  was  prince  of  the 
western  part  of  Deira.  The  Pusey  horn  is  of  the  same  peculiar 
elongated  shape  as  the  horns  of  York  and  Ripon,  and  illuminations 
in  Saxon  manuscripts  frequently  give  representations  of  horns  shaped 
like  those  at  Ripon  and  York." 

The  name  of  Wakeman  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Mayor  in  1604. 
Hugh  Ripley  was  the  last  Wakeman  and  first  Mayor. 

The  arms  of  the  city  are  a  golden  horn  with  a  black  belt, 
ornamented  with  silver.  The  mouthpiece  of  the  born  is  turned  to  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

Hull.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 
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THE    CUSTOM    OF    HORN-BLOWING, 

THEHE  is  no  doubt  about  the  custom  of  "blowing  of  a  horn  in 
winter,"  within  the  last  hundred  years,  although  we  have  as  yet  found 
no  record  of  such  a  thing  being  done.  Horn-blowing  having  originated 
in  Saxon  times,  the  crafty  Normans  after  the  conquest  turned  the 
circumstance  to  their  own  account.  Land  tenures  were  granted  on 
condition  of  their  having  all  the  horn-bio  wing  to  themselves,  and  the 
poor  crushed  inhabitants  were  glad  to  do  any  amount  of  cringing  for 
rewards.  In  the  Britannia,  drawn  up  by  the  antiquary  Gough,  is  the 
following,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  notice  the  words  I  have  italicized  : — 

"  Bradford  belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  granted  to  John 
Northrop,  of  Manningham,  and  his  heirs,  three  messuages  and  six 
bovates  of  land,  to  come  to  Bradford  on  the  blowing  of  a  horn  in 
icint-ir  aud  to  wait  upon  him  and  his  heirs  on  their  way  from  Blackburn- 
shire,  with  a  lance  and  hunting  dog,  for  thirty  days  ;  to  have  for 
yeoman's  board,  one  penny  for  himself,  and  a  half -penny  for  his  dog. 
A  descendant  of  this  Northrop  afterwards  granted  land  to  Rushworth, 
of  Horton,  to  hold  the  lance  while  Northrop's  man  blew  the  horn.  The 
name  of  Hornman.  or  Horublowin^  Land,  was  imposed  upon  the  lands 
in  question,  and  the  custom  is  still  kept  up.  A  man  comes  into  the 
market  place  with  a  halbert,  a  horn,  and  a  dog,  and  H  there  met  by  the 
owner  of  the  lands  in  Horton.  After  the  proclamation  made,  the  former 
calls  aloud, — Heirs  of  Rushworth,  come  hold  me  my  hound,  while  I 
blow  three  blasts  of  my  horn,  to  pay  the  rent  due  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King.  He  then  delivered  the  String  to  the  man  from  Horton, 
and  winds  his  horn  thrice.  The  Original  horn  resembles  that  at 
Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  is  still  preserved,  though  stripped  of  its 
original  ornaments."  So  far  Gough,  who  may  have  seen  the  real  horn, 
though  it  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  one  formerly  in  the 
<sion  of  the  Bradford  Philosophical  Society  is  the  real  or  a 
fictitious  one.  Both  the  custom  and  the  horn  are  no  doubt  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  the  Bradford  arms,  which  contain  three  bugle  horns.  The 
day  in  winter  when  the  horn  was  first  blown  was  St.  Martin's  day, 
November  llth.  when  the  sun  sets  at  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  has  reached  about  43  degrees. 

The  custom  of  blowing  a  horn  at  five  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  six 
in  winter,  at  Wyke,  to  rouse  the  people  to  their  daily  labour,  was  only 
discontinued  quite  recently.  This  shows  how  a  custom  may  be  kept  up 
although  done  for  another  purpose.  The  horn  was  blown  at  Bainbridge 
for  the  guidance  of  travellers ;  at  Bradford,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land ; 
and  at  Wyke  to  wake  the  people  in  the  morning.  The  late  Rev.  W. 
Houlbrook,  of  Wyke,  had  the  horn  formerly  used  in  his  possession  until 
his  death.  This  g'entleman  was  Ticar  of  Wyke  for  almost  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  kind  genial  gentleman  and  an  industrious  antiquary. 

£Uicick,  mar  Bingley.  ABRAHAM  HOLROYD. 
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TWO  QUAINT  CHURCH  OFFICES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

DOG  whippers  and  sluggard  wakers  were  offices  held  in  connection 
with  the  Church  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  duties  of  these  positions 
were  often  performed  by  one  person.    In  the  days  of  yore  many  persons 
felt  it   their   duty  to  bequeath  part  of  their  worldly  wealth  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  congregation  awake,  and  driving  stray  dogs  out 
of  the  church.     W.  Andrews,  in  an  article  in  the  Pantiles   Papers  for 
September,  1878,  gives  many  instances  of  parish  accounts,  a  few  of 
which   he   furnishes   as   examples.        The   Wakefield  churchwardens 
accounts  present  the  following  items  :  — 

±'   s.  d. 
1616—  Paid  to  Gorly  Stork  for  whippinge  doggs  ...........  026 

1624-Paid  to  the  dog  whipper  ................................  0    2    0 

(  Paid  to  Lyght  Owler  for  whippinge  doggs  .........  0     1     4 


Mr.  W.  S.  Banks  says  "  Dog  whipper  is  the  title  by  which  the  verger 
was  called  for  a  century  or  more.  The  name  has  come  down  to  our 
time  in  the  form  of  '  dog  nawper  :  '  '  Nawpin  '  is  striking  on  the  head." 

1654  —  Dogg  whipper  for  his  qr.  wages  ...  .....................  040 

1703  —  For  halts,  shoes,    and  hoses  for  sexton  and   dog 

whipper  ................................  ...............  0  18    6 

These  officials  were  clothed  down  to  1820,  and  there  are  entries  on  this 
account  throughout.  Barnsley  churchwardens'  accounts  record  — 

164"  —  To  Richard  Hodgson's  wife  for  whipping  doggs  ..CO  02  00 

At  East  Witton,  Yorkshire,  was  an  official  known  as  the  dog  whipper, 
who  received  a  salary  of  8s.  a  year. 

In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  Barton-on-Humber  is  an  entry  — 

1740  —  Paid  Brocklebank  for  waking  sleepers  ..........  ...  0    2    0 

Some  of  the  wands  for  waking  sleepers  were  fitted  up  with  a  kind  of  a 
fork  at  one  end,  and  just  fitted  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  the  sleep 
wakener  having  dexterously  adjusted  to  his  victim's  neck,  shook  him  up. 
We  have  read  of  a  beadle  in  another  church  going  round  the  ediiice 
during  divine  service  carrying  a  long  staff,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
fox's  brush  and  at  the  other  end  a  knob.  With  the  former  he  gently 
tickled  the  faces  of  the  female  sleepers,  while  on  the  heads  of  their  male 
compeers  he  bestowed  with  the  knob  a  sensible  rap.  In  Baslow  Church. 
an  ancient  chapel  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  there  is  still  preserved  the 
implement  of  a  dog  whipper.  The  thong  of  the  whip  is  about  three  fed 
long,  and  is  fastened  to  a  long  ash  stick,  round  the  handle  of  which  is  a 
band  of  twisted  leather. 

Woodhouse.  F.  BLACK  ETT. 
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DUCKING  AXD  CUCKIXG  STOOLS. 

A  mistake  commonly  made  with  regard  to  these  instruments  of 
punishment  of  the  olden  time  is.  that  they  were  identical.  They  were 
distinct  instruments,  and  were  used  originally  for  the  punishment  of 
different  offences.  The  ducking-stool  was  employed  chiefly  as  a 
correction  for  scolding  women ;  but  with  doubtful  success,  I  fancy. 
With  respect  to  the  cucking-stool,  the  following  extract  from  Chamber.-'- 
"  Book  of  Days,"  Vol.  1.  p.  211.  will  explain  what  it  was  : — 

il  The  term  Cucking-stool  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  for  ducking-stool, 
the  resemblance  of  the  names  having  apparently  led  to  an  idea  that  they  meant  the 
same  thing.  In  reality  the  cucking-stool  was  a  seat  of  a  kind  which  delicacy 
forbids  us  particularly  to  describe,  used  for  the  exposure  of  flagitious  females  at 
their  own  doors  or  in  some  other  public  place,  as  a  means  of  putting  upon  them  the 
last  degree  of  ignominy.  In  Scotland  an  ale-wife  who  exhibited  bad  drink  to  the 
public  was  put  upon  the  Cock  Stu!e,  and  the  ale.  like  such  relics  of  John  Girder's 
feast  as  were  totally  uneatable  (see  Bride  of  Lammtrmoor).  was  given  to  the  pure 
folk.  In  Leicester,  in  1457.  a  scold  was  put  npon  the  cuck-stool  before  her  own 
door,  and  then  carried  to  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The  practice  seems  a  strange 
example  of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors  ;  yet.  in  connection  with  the  fact,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  kept  in  mind  that  among  the  ceremonies  formerly  attending  the  installation 
of  the  Pope  was  the  public  placing  of  him  in  a  similar  chair,  called  the  > 
Stercoraria,  with  a  view  to  remind  him  that  he  was  after  all  but  a  mortal  man."' 

We  g-ather  from  this  extract  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  a  scold 
was  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  cuck-stool.  We  of  the  present 
day  should  be  greatly  shocked  and  scandalised  if  the  power  of  inflicting 
such  an  infamous  punishment  on  women  as  that  of  the  ducking-stool 
were  by  law  placed  in  the  hands?  of  an  Archbishop.  But  that  such  was 
actually  the  case  at  one  period  of  our  history,  witness  the  following  : — 
••  At  this  time"  (about  \.D.  1 120)  '•  the  Archbishop " (Thurstau  of  York) 
••  exercised  almost  regal  authority  in  his  baronies  of  Beverley.  Ripon, 
Scireburn,  Patrington.  Otley,  and  Wilton.  He  had  prisons  and  Jusr 
in  these  towns,  with  full  power  to  try.  condemn,  and  execute  criminals. 
He  had  returns  of  writs,  pleas  of  withernam.  the  taking  of  estreats  by 
the  hands  of  the  Sheriffs  for  levying  the  King's  debts  upon  those 
persons  who  had  nothing-  without  his  liberties.  He  had  a  gallows, 
pillory,  and  cuckiny-stool  in  all  the  above-named  towns." — Oliver's 
"  Bererley,"  pp.  85,  86. 

During-  the  episcopate  of  John  le  Komaiue — 1286  to  1296 — we 
find  the  people  bestirring  themselves  with  the  view  of  curtailing  the 
civil  power  of  the  ecclesiastic,  e.g..  '•  Amongst  the  pleas  of  quo  warranto, 
a  writ  was  issued  against  John  le  Romaiue,  Archbishop  of  York,  to 
examine  by  what  authority  he  claimed  to  have,  within  the  boroughs  of 
Beverley  and  Ripon,  infangthef  and  utfangthef,  markets  and  fairs, 
personal  property,  (catalla)  a  gallows  and  a  gibbet,  a  pillory  and  a 
cucking  stool,  judgment  of  fugitives  and  felons,  wreck  and  waif,  fines 
for  the  escape  of  thieves,  coroners  for  prizes,  return  of  writs,  custody 
of  prisoners  and  gaol  delivery,  pleas  de  jri?ca  forcia  et  vetito  namia.  and 
other  pleas  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  sheriff;  why  neither  sheriff 
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nor  bailiff  of  the  King-  was  suffered  to  enter  into  his  two  boroughs  of 
Beverley  and  Ripon  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office ;  why  the  King's 
Justices  were  not  permitted  to  hold  pleas  or  try  prisoners  withiu  the 
liberties  of  these  boroughs ;  on  what  authority  he  claims  to  have  a 
park  in  Beverley ;  and  to  ascertain  whether,  for  these  privileges,  he 
has  the  lawful  authority  of  the  King,  or  any  of  his  predecessors.''  To 
which  the  Archbishop  answered,  that  he  claimed  all  these  privileges  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  from  charter,  and  ancient  usage ;  and  proceeded  to 
give  a  copious  enumeration  of  all  his  rights  and  immunities  within  the 
boroughs  of  Beverley  and  Ripon.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  all  his 
claims  would  take  up  far  too  much  space,  but  among  the  number, 
"  he  claimed,  ab  antiquo,  in  Beverley  and  Ripon,  to  have  a  gallows  and 
a  gibbet,  with  the  privilege  of  executing  criminals  without  appeal  to  the 
King.  He  further  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  having  at  Beverley  and 
Ripon  a  pillory  and  cucking  stool  (pilliorium  et  tumbellum),  and  fines  ou 
the  escape  of  felons."  Pp.  109,  110,  111.  Most  of  the  italics  in  this 
extract  are  mine.  Strange  claims,  surely,  for  one  who,  holding  such  a 
position,  ought  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  and  whose  motto  ought  to  have  been,  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  At  p.  428  Oliver  further  says, 
"  This  machine,  called  otherwise  the  trebucketor  trap-door,  was  of  very 
great  antiquity  in  Beverley.  It  was  placed  in  Bar-dyke,  and  exhibited 
in  terrcrem,  to  keep  that  unruly  member,  the  female  tongue,  in  due 
subjection.  Many  instances  occur,  however,  of  hardy  females  who 
have  undauntedly  braved  the  punishment  rather  than  surrender  the 
invaluable  privilege  which  a  woman  holds  most  dear.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  this  machine  was  finally  removed  and  the 
punishment  abolished ;  but  the  place  where  it  stood  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Ducking-stool  Lane."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  in  the  above  extracts,  mutato  nomine,  the  "ducking-stool"  is  meant. 

In  the  London  Evening  Post  of  27th  April,  1745,  we  read — "  Last 
•week  a  woman  that  keeps  the  Queen's  Hotel  alehouse  at  Kingston,  in 
Surrey,  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  ducked  for  scolding,  and  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  chair  and  ducked  in  the  river  Thames,  under 
Kingston  Bridge,  in  the  presence  of  2,000  or  3,000  people." 

In  1824  a  woman  was,  at  Philadelphia,  in  America,  sentenced  "to 
be  placed  in  a  certain  instrument  of  correction  called  a  cucMny  or 
ducking  stool,  and  plunged  three  times  into  the  water;"  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  rescinded  this  order,  and  decided  that 
"  the  punishment  was  obsolete  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
(N.  and  Q.,  1st  series,  vol  IX.,  p.  232).  Here  again  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  two  instruments  are  evidently  considered  identical. 

There  is  an  old  ducking-stool  in  the  Museum  at  Scarborough,  where 
anyone  interested  in  local  antiquities,  and  who  may  visit  this  watering- 
place,  may  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  it. 

Bolton  Percy.  F.  W.  JACKSON,  M.A. 
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WIFE    SALES    IN    YORKSHIRE. 

AMONGST  the  popular  errors  which  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  population  may  be  classed  the  strange  belief  that 
the  marriag-e  tie  could  be  dissolved  by  the  sale  of  the  wife  by  public 
auction,  and  a  good  deal  of  surprise  was  felt  in  many  villages  by 
the  ignorant  peasantry  at  the  result  of  a  trial  at  the  West  Riding 
Sessions,  June  28th,  1837.  where  a  man  named  Joshua  Jackson  was 
convicted  of  selling  his  wife,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one 
month  with  hard  labour.— On  the  4th  of  February,  1806,  a  man  named 
George  Gowthorp,  of  Patringtou.  sold  his  wife  in  the  Market-place  of 
Hull  for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  and  with  a  halter  delivered  her  to 
a  person  named  Houseman. — In  1815  a  man  held  a  regular  auction  in 
the  Market-place  at  Pontefract,  offering  his  wife  at  the  minimum  bidding 
of  one  shilling,  and  "  knocked  her  down"  for  eleven  shillings. — In  1858, 
in  a  beershop  in  Little  Horton,  Bradford,  a  man  named  Hartley 
Thompson  put  up  his  wife,  described  by  the  local  journals  at  the  time  as 
a  "pretty  young  woman,"  for  sale;  he  even  announced  the  sale 
beforehand  by  means  of  a  crier  or  bellman,  and  brought  her  in  with  a 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  by  way  of  halter.  These  two  persons  had 
lived  unhappily  together,  and  both  entertained  a  belief  that  by  such  a 
process  as  this  they  could  legally  separate  for  life.  At  Selby,  in  the 
mouth  of  December,  1862,  a  man  publicly  sold  his  wife  on  the  steps  of 
the  Market-cross  for  a  pint  of  ale. 

Pudsey.  S.  RAYXER. 


RIDIXG     THE     STANG. 

XORRISSOX  SCATCHERD,  F.S.A..,  gives  the  following  description  of 
this  ancient  custom  :  "  Riding  the  Stang,  upon  a  fight  between  husband 
and  wife,  was  in  common  use  in  Morley  during  the  last  century,  but  is 
now  discontinued.  A  wanton  wag-,  upon  these  occasions,  was  carried  on 
a  stang  or  pole,  he  was  followed  by  a  number  of  such  mischievous  dogs 
as  himself,  and  was  set  down  or  mounted  on  a  wall  when  the  *  Xomine' 
was  to  be  repeated."  Another  custom  was  called,  "  pack  sheeting." 
"  When  two  persons  have  been  united  in  -wedlock,  if  either  party  has 
had  other  sweethearts,  the  unsuccessful  are  taken  by  their  companions 
and  tossed  into  a  wool  pack  sheet,  with  a  few  hearty  knocks  on  the 
ground,  purposely  inflicted,  until  the  patient  consents  to  pay  a  small  fine 
to  be  spent  for  the  general  good.  This  imposition  is  term:d  paying 
socket."  This  custom  of  levying  "  socket "  was  also  practised  upon 
any  person  who  came  "a-courting"  from  any  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  Morley.  Another  obsolete  custom  is  that  of  "  Trashing " 
or  pelting  common  people  -with  old  shoes,  on  their  return  from  church, 
upon  the  wedding  day. 
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ANCIENT    CUSTOMS    IN    RIPON. 

ST.  WILFRED  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  Ripon  in  663, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  place  I  understand  that  Ripon 
continues  to  this  day  to  honour  the  memory  of  St.  Wilfred  by  races 
which  are  run  in  his  name.  In  addition  to  these  races,  a  feast,  known 
as  Lammas  Feast,  was  formerly  held,  when,  on  the  Saturday  following 
Lammas  Day,  the  effigy  of  St.  Wilfred  was  brought  into  the  town  with 
great  ceremony,  preceded  by  music.  The  people  went  out  to  meet  the 
effigy,  in  commemoration  of  the  return  of  their  favourite  saint  and 
patron  from  exile.  The  following  day,  called  St.  Wilfred's  Sunday, 
Avas  dedicated  to  him.  On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  were  horse 
races.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  part  of  an  advertisement  from  the 
Newcastle  Courant,  August  28th,  1725  : — 

To  BE  RUN  FOE. — The  usual  four  miles  course  on  Ripon  Common  in  the 
county  of  York  according  to  articles.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  September,  a  purse 
of  twenty  guineas,  by  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  that  was  no  more  than  five  years 
old  the  last  grass,  to  be  certified  by  the  breeder ;  each  horse  to  pay  two  guineas 
entrance,  run  three  heats  the  usual  four  miles  course  for  a  heat ;  and  carry  nine 
stone  besides  saddle  and  bridle.  On  Tuesday;  the  14th,  the  Ladies'  Plate  of 
fifteen  pounds  value  by  any  horse,  &c.  Women  to  be  the  riders,  each  to  pay  one 
guinea  entrance,  three  heats,  and  twice  about  the  Common  for  a  heat. 

During  the  feast,  which  forty  years  ago  continued  nearly  all  the  week, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ripon  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  rambling  through  the 
delightful  grounds  of  "Studley  Royal,"  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Laurence.  On 
St.  Wilfred's  Day  "  the  gates  of  this  fairy  region  are  thrown  open,  and 
all  persons  are  allowed  to  wander  where  they  please." 

Forty  years  ago,  the  following  ancient  custom  was  maintained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ripon: — On  Midsummer  Eve,  every  housekeeper 
who  in  the  course  of  the  year  had  changed  his  residence  into  a  new 
neighbourhood  spread  a  table  before  his  door  in  the  street,  with  bread, 
cheese  and  ale,  for  those  who  chose  to  resort  to  it.  The  guests,  after 
staying  a  while,  if  the  master  was  well-to-do,  were  invited  to  sup] KM-, 
and  the  evening  was  concluded  with  mirth  and  good-humour.  If  is  said 
that  the  origin  of  this  custom  is  unknown,  but  it  is  thought  that  it 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new-comers  to  an 
early  acquaintance  with  their  neighbours,  or  with  the  more  laudable 
design  of  settling  differences  by  the  meeting  and  mediation  of  friends. 

A  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  August,  1790,  says 
that  at  Kipon,  in  Yorkshire,  "on  Easter  Sunday,  as  soon  as  the  service 
of  the  church  is  over  the  boys  run  about  the  streets  and  lay  hold  of 
every  woman  or  girl  they  can  and  take  their  buckles  from  their  shoes. 
This  farce  is  continued  till  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  the  females 
begin  and  return  the  compliment  upon  the  men,  which  does  not  end  till 
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Tuesday  evening ;  nay,  I  was  told  that  some  years  ago  no  traveller 
could  pass  through  the  town  without  being  stopped  and  having  his  spurs 
taken  away,  unless  redeemed  by  a  little  money,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  have  your  buckles  returned." 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 


THE     HALIFAX    GIBBET. 

HALIFAX  Gibbet  Law  was  a  cruel  mode  of  trial  and  execution, 
which  existed  in  the  forest  of  Hardwick  (a  district  comprising  the 
principal  part  of  the  parish  of  Halifax)  till  the  year  16.30,  when  the  last 
of  the  victims  were  Abraham  Wilkinson  and  Anthony  Mitchell.  '•  The 
inhabitants  within  the  forest  of  Hardwicke  had  a  certain  custom,"  says 
Bentley,  in  his  History  of  Halifax,  "  from  time  immemorial,  that  if  a 
felon  was  taken  within  their  liberty  with  goods,  stolen  out  or  within 
the  liberty  of  the  said  forest,  either  hand-habend,  back-berand,  or 
confessand,  any  commodity  of  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  he 
should,  after  three  markets  or  meeting  days,  within  the  town  of  Halifax, 
next  after  such  apprehension,  and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  the 
gibbet,  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his  body."  The  felon  was* 
however,  to  be  publicly  and  deliberately  tried  by  a  sort  of  jury, 
consisting  of  the  frith  burghers  within  the  limit.  When  the  felon  was 
apprehended  he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  lord's  bailiff  at 
Halifax,  who  kept  the  common  gaol  of  the  town,  had  the  custody  of 
the  axe,  and  was  the  legal  executioner.  The  bailiff  then  issued  his 
summons  to  the  constables  of  four  several  townships  within  the  liberty, 
to  require  four  frith  burghers  within  each  to  appear  before  him  on  a 
certain  day  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  charge.  At  the  trial  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  confronted  before  the  jury,  and  the  goods 
stolen  were  produced.  If  the  party  accused  was  acquitted  he  was 
instantly  liberated  ;  if  condemned,  he  was  either  executed  immediately, 
if  that  was  the  principal  market  day,  or  set  in  the  stocks  on  the  less 
meeting  days  with  the  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable,  or,  if  not,  they 
were  placed  before  him.  The  execution  always  took  place  on  the  great 
market  day,  in  order  to  strike  more  terror  into  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  criminal  was  brought  to  the  gibbet,  which  stood  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  on  the  west  end,  the  execution  was  performed  by 
means  of  an  engine,  Avhich  was  raised  upon  a  platform  four  feet  high  and 
13  feet  square,  faced  on  every  side  with  stone,  and  ascended  by  a"  flight 
of  steps.  In  the  middle  of  this  platform  were  placed  two  upright  pieces 
of  timber,  15  feet  high,  joined  at  the  top  by  a  transverse  beam. 
Within  these  was  a  square  block  of  wood,  4^  feet  long,  which  moved 
up  and  down  by  means  of  grooves  made  for  that  purpose  ;  to  the  lower 
part  of  this  sliding  block  was  fastened  an  iron  axe  of  the  weight  of 
7  pounds  12  ounces.  The  axe  thus  fixed  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  a 
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cord  and  pulley.  At  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which  being  fixed 
to  the  block,  kept  it  suspended  till  the  moment  of  execution,  when,  the 
culprit  having  placed  his  head  on  the  block,  the  pin  was  withdrawn,  and 
his  head  was  instantly  severed  from  his  body.  If  the  offender  was 
condemned  for  stealing  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  horse,  the  end  of  the  rope 
was  fastened  to  the  beast,  which  being  driven,  pulled  out  the  pin.  and 
thus  became  the  executioner.  Remains  of  these  fatal  instruments  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  gaol  at  Halifax.  The  number  of  persons  executed 
in  Halifax  under  the  operation  of  the  gibbet  law  during  little  more  than 
a  century,  namely,  between  1541  and  1650,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
49.  On  January  the  4th,  1643,  two  soldiers  were  hanged  at  Halifax  on 
a  gallows  made  near  the  gibbet,  for  deserting  from  the  Parliament  army 
at  Halifax  to  the  King's  forces  at  Heptonstall.  They  were  taken  by 
Sir  Francis  Mackworth's  company,  and  executed  the  same  night. 

Woodhouse.  F.  BLACKETT. 


OBSERVANCE     OF    SAINTS'     DAYS. 

THE  custom  of  observing  Saints'  Days  at  the  Old  Parish  Church 
of  Wakefield  is  continued  to  the  present  period.  Any  person  who  takes 
notice  of  the  ringing  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornings  at  this  place  will 
easily  know,  if  he  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  symbolical  practice, 
whether  any  day  is  a  Saints'  day  or  not.  If  it  is  not  a  Saints'  Day, 
after  the  church  clock  has  struck  eight  times  for  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  ONE  bell  is  rung  for  five  minutes ;  but  when  the  day  is  a 
Saints'  Day,  TWO  bells  are  rung  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  may  by  this  means  know,  without  having 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  calendar,  that  that  very  day  is  a  Saints'  Day 
This  means  of  ecclesiastically  reminding  the  people  of  their  religious 
duties  to  be  performed  at  the  church  on  particular  days  is  certainly  an 
excellent  although  a  novel  one.  Prayers  are  still  offered  up  or  said  in 
this  ancient  church  on  each  and  every  of  the  Old  Saints'  Days,  thus 
keeping  up  the  olden  practice  or  observance  of  All  Saints'  Days  or 
Festivals  in  "  All  Sants'  Church,"  as  this  old  church  at  Wakefield  is 
called;  but  there  are  now  no  gorgeous  or  superstitious  pageants  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders,  nor  do  many  people  reflect  that  this 
peculiar  custom  is  a  relic  or  continuation  of  one  of  the  usages  of  the 
palmy  days  of  monastic  times. 

South  Ossett,  J    HEWITT. 


YORKSHIRE    DEEDS. 


SOME    AXCIEXT    DEEDS. 

f;HE  following  abstracts  of  some  ancient  Yorkshire  Deeds,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Jiio.  Dent  Dent,  J.P.,  of  Ribston 
Hall,  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  historical  and 

=     antiquarian  readers.     The  document  quoted  below  is  dated 

Lay"  lst,~  1677,  and  is  from  Thomas,  Earl  of  Danby  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Leeds),  K.G.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  appointing 
Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  Bart,  of  Ribston,  Yorks.,  to  be  his  Deputy- 
Lieutenant.  The  old  spelling  is  retained  : — 

Thomas,  Earle  of  Danby,  Viscount  Latimer,  Baren  of  Kiveton,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  Knight  of  the  Most  Xoble  Order  of  the  Garter,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  His  Majestie's  Most  Honorable  Privie  Councell  and  Lord  Leivetenant  of 
the  West  Riding  in  the  County  of  Yorke,  and  of  the  Cittie  and  County  of  the 
Cittie  and  Aynsty  of  Yorke. 

To  Sir  Henry  Gooddrick,  Bart. 

WHEREAS  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestic,  according  to  the  Lawea  and 
Statutes  of  this  Realme,  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  Fforces  in  the  severall 
Countyes  of  this  Kingdome,  by  Commission  under  the  great  Seale  of  England, 
bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  six  and  twentith 
yeare  of  his  Majestie's  Raigne,  hath  nominated,  made  and  appointed  me,  Thomas, 
Earle  of  Danby,  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Latimer,  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  his  Leivetenant  for  and  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  Yorke  ;  the 
Citty,  the  County  of  the  Citty  and  Aynsty  of  Yorke,  and  of  all  the  Borroughes, 
Liberties,  Corporacons  and  priviledged  places,  and  all  other  places  within  them  or 
any  of  them,  or  within  the  Liberties  and  precincts  of  them  or  any  of  them  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  said  Commission  as  well  as  by  the  said  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  this 
Kingdome  being  Impowred  and  enabled  to  act,  doe,  execute,  and  performe  all  and 
every  the  matters  and  things  which  to  such  Leivetenant  or  Leivetenants  or  to  his 
or  their  office  doe  in  any  wise  belong  or  appertaine  I  doe  hereby  lett  you  know. 
That  his  Majesty  having  first  well  approved  of  my  nominacon  and  very  much 
trusting  to  your  good  ability,  integrity,  and  loyaltie,  I  the  said  Thomas,  Earle  of 
Danby,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  for  the  more  speedy,  easy,  and  better  execucon 
of  the  said  lawes,  and  of  the  powers  and  authority  thereby  given,  doe  by  these 
presents  authorize,  constitute,  depute,  and  appoint  you  the  said  Sir  Henry 
Gooda'rick,  my  Deputy-Leivetenant  in  and  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York  and  of  the  Citty  and  County  of  the  Citty  and  Aynsty  of  Yorke,  and  in  all 

-U 
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other  the  places  aforesaid  to  act,  doe,  and  perform  whatsoever  to  the  said  office  of 
a  Deputy-Leivetenant  doth  belong  or  appertaine,  and  to  execute  and  putt  in 
execucon  all  and  every  the  powers  and  authorityes,  matters,  and  things  as  amply 
and  fully  as  the  same  may  or  ought  to  be  by  any  Deputy-Leivetenant  acted,  done, 
executed,  or  performed,  according  to  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  in  this  case  made 
and  provided. 

In  witnesse  whereof  I  have  here  unto  sett  my  hand  and  scale  the  ffirst  day  of 
May,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1677,  and  in  the  nine-and-twentith  yeare  of  his 
Majestie's  Kaigne.  (Signed)  DANBV. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  with  Lord  Danby  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  frequent  meetings  at  Ribston  Hall,  to  concert 
the  time,  method,  and  means  of  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of 
1688 ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
seized  the  city  of  York  for  the  use  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
November  22ud  of  the  same  year.  This  Sir  Henry,  the  second  baronet, 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  Sir  John 
Goodricke,  the  third  baronet,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Hopkins,  Kt.,  serjeant-at-law,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  died  in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  the  fourth  baronet,  who  married 
Mary,  only  child  of  Mr  Tobias  Jenkins,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sous  and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  1738,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  sou,  Sir  John  Goodricke,  fifth  baronet,  M.P.  for 
Ripon,  and  who  was  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  temp. 
George  II.,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  a  relation  of  Robert,  Lord 
Bingley ;  and  had  issue  one  son,  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  who  died  in 
her  infancy.  He  died  August  3rd,  1789.  aged  82  ;  his  lady  died  March 
4th,  1792.  Henry  married  a  lady  of  family  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
1784,  having  had  issue  John,  who  died  in  1786,  Henry,  and  three 
daughters.  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  sixth  baronet,  married  Miss  Fortescue, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  James  Fortescue,  and  niece  to 
the  Earl  of  Clermont.  He  died  March  22nd,  1802,  leaving  one  only 
son,  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  seventh  baronet. 

There  are  eleven  or  twelve  other  documents,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  quoted,  all  in  the  Old  English  style  of  writing. 

No.  1  is  dated  1662,  and  is  from  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
K.G.,  P.C.,  and  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  "  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,"  appointing  Sir  John 
Goodricke,  of  Ribston,  to  be  his  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  A.D.  1662,  November  24th,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

No.  2  is  dated  1663,  and  is  from  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
&c.  (as  above),  "by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given," 
appointing  Henry  Goodrick,  Esq.,  to  be  captaine  of  a  troop  of  Horse, 
May  22nd,  1663. 
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No.  3  is  dated  1667.  and  is  from  Richard,  Earle  of  Burlington  and 
Corke,  Barron  of  Clifford,  Lord  Boyle,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  to  Sir  John  Goodrick,  Barronett, 
appointing  him  to  be  his  Deputy- Leivetenant  for  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  April  26th,  1667.  Sir  John  Goodricke,  the  first 
baronet,  died  in  1670  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Henry,  who 
was  born  in  October.  1642  ;  was  M.P.  for  Boroughbridge  from  1635  to 
1702  ;  was  sent  as  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ;  was 
made  Lieut. -General  of  Ordnance,  and  a  P.C.  by  William  III.,  and  died 
in  March,  1704-5. 

Xo  4  is  dated  1668,  and  is  from  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.,  appointing  Sir 
John  Goodrick,  of  Ribston,  Yorks.,  to  be  his  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  the 
West  Riding. 

Xo.  5  is  a  receipt  for  £738  5s.  2d.  for  ship-money,  and  is  dated 
1677: 

Received,  Seaven  hundred  thirty  eight  pound  ffive  shillings  two  pence,  being 
in  ffull  for  the  first  and  second  quarterly  payments  of  Claro.  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ;  Raised  by  Virtue  of  an  Actt  Intituled  an  Actt  for  Raising  the  Sura 
of  £584,978  2s.  2Jd.  for  the  Speedy  Building  30  Ships  of  Warr.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  the  27  Oct., '1677.  (Signed)  CHRIS.  MCSGKAVE, 

Recr.  Genl. 

Xo.  6  is  dated  1677-8,  and  is  from  Charles  II.  to  Sir  Henry 
Goodricke,  Knt.  and  Bart,  appointing  him  Captaine  and  Colonell  of  a 
Regiment  of  Foot,  given  at  Whitehall,  February  26th,  1677-8,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  Reigne.  Signed  by  His  Majestie's  command,  H. 
Coventry. 

No.  7  is  dated  1678,  and  is  from  Thomas,  Earle  of  Danby, 
Viscount  Latimer,  Baron  of  Kiveton,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
P.C.,  K.G.,  and  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  in  the  co.  of 
Yorke,  appointing  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Knt ,  and  Bart,  to  be  Colouell 
and  Captaine  of  a  Regiment  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  Ffoot,  raised  or  to 
be  raised  within  the  West  Riding  of  the  co.  of  Yorke;  A.D.  1678, 
October  1 7th,  and  in  the  Thirtieth  yeare  of  Charles  the  Second's  Reigne. 

Xo.  8  is  dated  1684.  and  is  from  Richard,  Earle  of  Burlingion  and 
Corke,  Baron  Clifford,  Lord  Boyle,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  co.  of  Yorke,  to  Sir 
Henry  Goodrick,  Bart.,  appointing  him  to  be  his  Deputy-Lieutenant, 
in  and  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  co.  of  Yorke ;  August  12th,  1684. 

No.  9  is  dated  1694,  to  alter  the  Goodrick  crest,  and  is  given 
next : — 

To  all  and  singular,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Sir  Thomas  St. 
George,  Knt.,  Garter  Principall  King  of  Armes  and  Sir  Henry  St.  George. 
Knt.,  Clarenceux  King  of  Armes,  send  greeting — WHEREAS,  the  Right 
Honble.  Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  Knt..  and  Baronett.  one  of  their  Majesties'  most 
Honble.  Privy  Council],  hath  made  application  to  his  Grace  Henry,  Duke  of 
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Norfolk,  Earl  Marshall  of  England,  &c..  for  leave  to  alter  his  Crest  now  used  by 
him,  viz.,  a  Demy  Lyon,  Ermines,  holding  in  his  paws  a  battle-axe,  Argent,  helved 
gules  ;  and  to  bear  the  said  Demy  Lyon  issuing  out  of  a  Ducall  Coronett,  or  ;  The 
said  Earl  Marshall  did  by  warrant,  or  order,  bearing  date  the  Seventh  day  of  this 
Instant  August,  consent  that  wee  should  so  alter  and  assigne  unto  the  said  Sir 
Henry  Goodrick  the  aforesaid  Crest  accordingly,  Know  ye  therefore  that  we  the 
Said  Garter  and  Clarenceux  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Earl  Marshall's  Consent 
Signified  as  aforesaid ;  and  by  Virtue  of  the  Letters  Patents  respectively  to  each 
of  us  granted,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  have  granted,  and  assigned,  and 
by  these  presents  do  grant  and  assigne  unto  the  said  Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  the  Crest 
hereafter  mentioned,  viz.,  a  Demy  Lyon,  ermines,  armed  and  langued  gules,  issuing 
out  of  a  Ducall  Coronett,  or  holding  in  his  paws  a  battle-axe  proper  helved,  or  (as 
in  the  margent  hereof  is  more  plainly  depicted)  ;  which  said  Crest  so  altered,  wee 
the  said  Garter  and  Clarenceux,  do  by  these  presents  grant,  ratifie,  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  and  his  heirs  male,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  Armes.  In  witness  whereof  wee  the  said  Garter  and  Clarenceux  have 
to  these  presents  subscribed  our  names,  and  affixed  the  seals  of  our  respective 
offices,  this  Twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  &c., 
Annoque  Domini,  1694. 

(Signed)        Tuos.  ST.  GEORGE,  Garter  Principall  King  of  Armes. 
HEN.  ST.  GEORGE,  Clareneeux  King  of  Armes. 

P.S. — The  crest,  hereby  altered  for  and  assigned  unto  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Goodrick,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  doth  also  belong  to  and  may  be 
used  by  John  Goodrick,  Esq.,  his  only  brother,  and  his  male  descend ents,  with  his 
and  their  due  differences,  by  virtue  of  the  Earle  Marshall's  order,  bearing  date 
21  Januai,  1697,  Annoque  Regni  Regis  Gulielmi  tertii  nunc  Anglie,  etc.,  Nono. 

(Signed  as  above. ) 

No.  10  is  dated  1705,  and  is  from  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and 
(during  the  minority  of  Kichard,  Earle  of  Burlington)  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorke,  &c.,  to  Sir  John  Goodrick,  third  Bart., 
appointing  him  to  be  one  of  his  Deputy- Lieutenants  for  the  West 
Riding,  A.D.  1705,  July  25,  in  the  fourth  yeare  of  Queen  Anne's  reigne. 

No.  11  is  dated  1715,  and  is  from  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington, 
Baron  Clifford  of  Londesburgh,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding  of  the  co.  of  York,  &c.,  to  Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  fourth 
Bart.,  appointing  him  to  be  Collonell  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  for  His  Majesty's  service 
within  the  West  Riding  of  the  co.  of  York;  A.D.,  1715,  November 
18th,  and  in  the  second  year  of  King  George  the  First's  reign. 
There  is  the  following  note  on  the  back  by  Sir  Henry : — 

This  was  sent  in  a  hurry  during  the  rebellion,  else  my  post  should  have  been 
the  first  regiment,  Mr.  Darcy's  the  second,  and  Mr.  Pudsey's  the  third.  I  would 
not  expostulate  with  the  Lord- Lieutenant  at  such  a  juncture,  supposing  it  a  mistake 
of  his  secretary's,  but  in  times  of  peace  such  just  precedency  should  be  regulated. 
—December  8th,  1715.  H.G. 

No.  12  is  dated  1730,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  above.  Richard, 
second  Earl  of  Corke,  was  created  Lord  Clifford  of  Londesborough,  and 
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Earl  of  Burlington  ;  born  1612  ;  died  January  15, 1698,  aged  86,  having 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry,  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland;  bom  in  1613;  died  January  6, 1690;  leaving  issue 
Charles,  Lord  Clifford,  of  Londesborough,  who  died  in  1694  ;  having 
married  Lady  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William,  Duke  of 
Somerset ;  and  left  issue  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  third 
Earl  of  Corke,  who  died  February  9,  1703-4,  aged  37  ;  having  married 
Juliana,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Noel,  second  son  of  Henry, 
Viscount  Campden ;  and  left  issue  Richard,  third  Earl  of  Burlington, 
E.G.;  born  April  25,  1695;  died  December  3,  1753,  aged  60 ;  having 
married,  March  21,  1720-21,  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax ;  and  left  issue  Charlotte,  born 
1731,  died  1751 ;  having  married  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and 
left  issue  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  «tc.,  \vho  died  July  29, 
1811,  aged  62;  &c. 

Swaledale.  R.  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 


ANCIENT    YORESHIRE     DEED. 

THE  following  is  a  transcript  and  translation  of  an  interesting 
Yorkshire  Deed  of  the  fifteenth  century,  6th  Henry  VI.  (1428).  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  F.S.A.,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Society : — 

Noverint  universi  per  presentis  me  Alicium  filiam  Petri  Tempest  militsi 
attornasse  et  loco  meo  posnisse  delectum  michi  in  Cristo  Rogerum  Tempest  fidelum 
attornatum  meum  acl  recipiendum  seisinam  de  et  in  Cunctis  terns  et  tenementis  in 
Yillis  et  territorus  de  Gygleswyk  Setyll  Rawthmell  Garegrave  Newton  et  Conyston 
secundum  yim  formam  et  effectual  cujusdam  Carte  Ricardi  Pudsey  Thome  Dank 
de  Gygleswyk  Thome  Quarf  et  Ade  de  Walsthawe  inde  mihi  conf ectum  ratum  et 
gratum  habituro  quicquid  predictus  attornatus  mena  fecit  nomine  meo  in  premissis. 
in  cujus  rei  teatimonium  presentibus  sigillum  meum  apposin  Datum  xx  die 
Septembris  Anno  regin  regis  Henrici  Sextio  post  conquestum  Anglie  Sexto. 

Know  all  by  the  presents  that  I,  Alice,  daughter  of  Peter  Tempest,  Knight, 
have  attorned  and  put  in  my  place  my  beloved  in  Christ,  Roger  Tempest,  my 
faithful  attorney,  to  receive  in  my  name  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  and  in  all 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  vills  and  territories  of  Gygleswyk,  Setyil,  Rawthmell, 
Garegrave,  Newton,  and  Coniston,  according  to  the  force,  form,  and  effect  of  a 
certain  charter  of  Richard  Pudsey,  Thomas  Dank  of  Gygleswyk,  Thomas  Quarf. 
and  Adam  de  Walsthawe,  1  thenceforth  holding  as  done,  ratified,  and  satisfied 
whatever  my  said  attorny  has  done  in  my  name  in  the  premises.  In  testimony 
whereof  to  the  presents  I  have  affixed  my  seaL  Dated  20th  September,  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  after  the  Conquest. 

Pudsey.  S.  RAYXER. 


YORKSHIRE   SUN-DIALS. 


CELEBRATED  YORKSHIRE    SUN-DIALS. 

SUN-DIAL  (according1  to  Chambers)  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  time  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  sun's  shadow 
cast  by  a  stile  erected  on  its  surface.  It  is  an  instrument 

of  very  great  antiquity  ;  the  earliest  mention  of  it  being  in 

2  Kings  xx.  1 1 ,  and  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8 ;  and  before  clocks  and  watches 
became  common,  it  was  in  general  use  as  a  time-keeper.  The  invention 
of  the  sun-dial  belongs  most  probably  to  the  Babylonians.  For  a  long 
account  of  the  "  Dial  of  Ahaz,"  see  Kitto's  Vydopcedia,  and  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  &c.  The  art  of  constructing  dials  to  suit  any  place  and 
situation  was  formerly  an  important  branch  of  mathematical  study ;  now 
the  subject  is  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  real  utility.  A  dial 
consists  of  two  parts — the  stile  or  gnomon,  usually  the  edge  of  a  plate 
of  metal,  always  made  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  pointing  towards 
the  north  pole  ;  and  the  dial-plane,  which  may  be  of  any  hard  substance, 
and  on  which  are  marked  the  directions  of  the  shadow  for  the  several 
hours  of  the  day,  their  halves,  quarters,  «fec.  Dials  receive  various 
names,  according  to  the  positions  which  they  are  constructed  to  occupy. 
When  the  dial-plane  is  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the  dial  is  called  a 
horizontal  dial ;  when  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  a  vertical  dial.  An 
equinoctial  dial  is  one  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  plane. 
Besides  these  names,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  south-dial,  north-dial, 
east-dial,  west-dial,  polar-dial,  and  declining-dial,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  write  at  length.  These  names  all  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  dial-plane.  The  cylindrical  dial  is  a  dial  drawn  on  the 
curved  surface  of  a  cylinder.  The  ring-dial  is  an  ingenious  small 
portable  dial,  but  rather  a  curious  toy  than  a  philosophical  instrument. 
A  night  or  nocturnal  dial  is  an  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  of  the 
night,  by  the  shadow  of  the  moon  or  stars.  Moon-dials  may  be 
constructed  relative  to  the  moon's  motion ;  or  the  hour  may  be  found 
by  the  moon's  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
it.  There  are  many  sun-dials,  which  either  still  remain  in  their  original 
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places  in  the  walls  of  our  most  ancient  churches,  or  have  been  preserved 
and  -worked  up  in  the  masonry  of  later  fabrics.  For  sun-dials  must 
have  been  once  very  common ;  at  least  one  time-maker  (or  time-marker) 
would  be  almost  a  necessity  in  every  large  parish  or  township  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  dial  and  gnomon  were  the  usual  instruments  for  measuring 
time.  Although  a  sun-dial  was  considered  an  important  part  of  a  church 
tower,  as  a  clock  is  now,  or  was  until  quite  recently,  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  it  might  be  included  amongst  the  requisites  of  a 
completely  furnished  house.  Numerous,  then,  as  sun-dials  must  have 
been,  especially  if  the  wealthier  homesteads  (or  gardens)  were  provided 
with  them,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  comparatively  few  should 
have  been  discovered  and  described.  According  to  the  late  Rev.  D.  H. 
Haigh,  who  was  formerly  of  Leeds,  the  most  "  celebrated  Yorkshire 
sun-dials"  are  at  the  following  places  :  viz..  Aldbrough,  Old  Byland, 
Edston,  Emley  Moor,  Kirkburn  (two),  Kirkby  Moorside,  Kirkdale, 
Locktou,  Marton,  Sinnington,  Swillington,  and  Weaverthorpe.  Here, 
however,  we  must  first  observe,  that  those  which  are  hi  their  original 
places,  as  Edston  and  Kirkdale,  are  vindicated  for  the  ante-Norman  era, 
by  the  character  of  the  fabrics  to  which  they  belong  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  almost  every  one  of  the  others  is  accompanied  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  it  cannot  be  later 
than  the  Conquest.  Now,  the  number  of  churches,  in  which  remains  of 
the  architecture  of  the  earlier  period  have  been  preserved,  is  very  small 
indeed.  Amongst  these,  a  very  few  have  preserved  that  part  in  which 
a  vertical  dial  would  be  placed,  if  such  dials  had  been  in  general  use  ; 
and  even  in  these  it  is  rarely  found.  So,  notwithstanding  the  rarity  of 
horizontal  dials,  compared  even  with  that  of  vertical,  we  suppose  that 
they  would  be  once  much  more  common,  if  not  hi  universal  use.  If 
some  of  our  vertical  dials  owe  their  preservation  to  the  walls,  in  which 
they  were  fixed  at  first,  never  having  been  disturbed,  not  one  example 
remains  of  an  undisturbed  horizontal  dial ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
surprising.  For  not  only  would  dials  of  this  class  be  more  liable  to 
decay  than  the  other,  because  they  would  longer  retain  the  moisture  of 
every  shower,  and  of  the  gradual  thaw  of  every  snowfall,  but  they 
would  also  be  more  exposed  to  accidental  injury.  We  know  how 
complete  has  been  the  destruction  of  our  earliest  sepulchral  monuments  ; 
defaced  by  time,  and  perhaps  broken  by  violence,  they  ceased  to  have 
value  beyond  that  of  mere  building  material,  when  the  memory  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  raised  was  lost.  A  dial-stone,  surrounded  by 
scores  of  memorials  of  the  departed,  had  to  bear  with  them  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  yield  with  them  to  irresistible  force ;  and  the  dials  at 
Aldbrough,  Kirkburn,  and  Swillington,  with  frag-uients  of  crosses  and 
tombstones  here  and  there,  are  but  as  buttons  and  badges  from  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  The  horizontal  dial  was  unquestionably  earlier  than 
the  vertical,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  very  earliest,  as  it  is 
the  simplest,  instrument  devised  by  man  for  the  division  of  day-time. 
Notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  would  be  more  useful  than  the  vertical, 
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for  it  would  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun,  from  his  rising  to  his  setting-, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  •  whereas  a  vertical  dial,  fixed  in  a  correctly 
orientated  wall,  would  be  useless  in  summer  before  the  sun  reached  the 
east,  and  after  he  had  passed  the  west.  Perhaps  this  would  not  always 
be  considered  of  much  consequence,  for  the  Kirkburn  dials  were  not 
intended  to  register  time  before  6  am.  and  after  6  p.m.,  although 
certainly  designed  to  be  horizontal.  The  gnomons  have  been  wrenched 
out  of  most  of  these  old  dials ;  but,  as  every  one  has  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  that  at  Sinnington  alone  another  above,  and  none  of  them  one 
below,  the  presumption  is  that  the  gnomon  was  always  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  as  the  remnant  of  one  at  Weaverthorpe  undoubtedly 
is.  We  do  not  suppose  that  our  Anglo  forefathers  were  acquainted 
with  the  proper  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  nor  with  the  various 
improvements  in  the  form  of  the  dial ;  although  they  might  have  become 
so,  had  it  pleased  them  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman 
or  Romanised  population  of  Britain.  But,  amongst  many  indications 
that  our  forefathers  avoided  intercourse  with  them,  we  find  that  they 
held  to  their  own  peculiar  system  of  time-division,  and  to  their 
primitive  instruments  for  marking  it ;  and  this  even  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  had  brought  them  into  contact  with  Roman  civilization, 
and  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  These  instruments, 
as  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes,  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the 
classes  above  noted  ;  and  with  at  least  one  such  instrument, — horizontal, 
on  the  top  of  a  stone  or  pillar  fixed  in  "  God's  acre  " ;  or  vertical,  in  the 
south  wall  of  a  church,  or  the  side  of  a  tall  pillar, — we  imagine  every 
parish  would  be  provided.  But  how  would  such  an  instrument  be 
available  for  the  needs  of  a  township  1  The  Edston  dial  tells  its  own 
tale, — that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  wayfarers, — and  it  is 
sufficiently  large,  and  sufficiently  near  to  the  road,  for  such  to  observe  it 
as  they  passed  by  ;  but  most  of  the  others  are  so  small  that  they  could 
only  be  observed  close  at  hand.  Our  old  Glossaries  fortunately"  throw 
some  light  on  this  question.  First,  they  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  there  was  an  officer,  who  was  called  "  dial "  or  "  tide 
announcer,"  whose  duty  therefore  it  was  to  observe  the  dial,  and  tell  the 
times  of  day.  So  the  "  tide-shower,"  living  about  the  church,  perhaps 
occupying  one  of  those  apartments  with  which  our  earliest  churches 
seem  to  have  been  always  provided,  would  observe  the  progress  of  the 
shadow,  and  be  able  to  notify  the  time  of  day,  with  sufficient  exactness 
to  all  who  lived  within  the  sound  of  the  "  mickle  bell."  But  even  this 
provision  would  not  suffice  to  ensure,  in  townships  remote  from  the 
churches  of  our  great  Yorkshire  parishes,  that  regularity  of  rest,  work, 
and  meal-times,  and  that  punctuality  of  attendance  at  the  folk-mote, 
which  characterized  our  forefathers ;  nor  to  warn  them  when  it  would 
be  time  to  repair  to  church,  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Tide-markers, 
more  conspicuous  and  more  accessible  to  every  inhabitant,  would  be  a 
necessity  of  daily  life ;  and  we  can  imagine  a  "tide-shower,"  walking 
round  and  telling  tides  or  times  by  day,  a  much  more  useful  public  officer 
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than  those  whom  many  of  us  can  remember,  some  time  ago,  arousing 
true  men  from  their  slumbers  to  hear  the  time  of  night,  and  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  warning  thieves  to  lie  still  for  a  time.  Such  tide- 
markers  would  differ  in  character,  perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  townland  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  plains  might  be  gnomons, 
occasionally  of  stone  (like  the  Rudstone  pillar,  for  example),  but  more 
usually  of  wood,  as  more  easily  procurable,  and  readily  renewable  when 
decayed ;  indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  simpler  and  more  useful  dial 
(the  state  of  science  amongst  our  forefathers  being  considered)  than 
would  be  afforded  by  the  May-pole,  which  once  stood  on  every  village 
green,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  stones,  fixed  in  the  turf  around.  It  is 
worth  while  to  enquire  whether  any  of  the  May-poles  of  Yorkshire  be 
accompanied  by  any  remains,  however  scanty,  of  such  circles  of  stones, 
planted  east,  west,  north,  south,  and  at  the  intermediate  points ;  as 
at  Rushen,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Wallsend.  in  Northumberland,  <tc. 

Five  of  our  Yorkshire  sun-dials  are  also  historical  monuments, 
having  curious  inscriptions  on  or  around  them.  The  inscription  upon 
that  at  Old  Byland  is  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  partly  on  account  of 
the  breaking  away  of  the  stone  in  the  middle,  where  the  gnomon  was 
torn  out,  and  partly  because  the  stone  was  never  brought  to  a  smooth 
surface,  but  still  shows  marks  of  the  mason's  chisel,  interfering  with  the 
letters.  Is  is,  moreover,  inverted,  built  into  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
tower,  which  was  probably  erected  in  the  last  century,  since  a  fragment 
of  a  tombstone  of  the  seventeenth,  similarly  inverted,  is  built  into  the 
same  wall.  Judging  from  the  inscription,  this  sun-dial  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  originally  about  the  year  870.  The  sun-dial  over  the 
south  door  of  Weaverthorpe  Church,  near  York,  has  had  an  inscription 
of  seven  Hues  at  least.  The  lower  half  of  the  first  remains,  requiring  at 
least  one  above  it,  and  probably  more,  to  make  a  sentence.  Then  a  new 
sentence  begins  with  a  X,  is  continued  for  four  lines,  and  ends  in  the 
middle  of  a  name,  requiring  another  line  to  follow  it.  which  was  probably 
on  the  lower  margin  of  the  semi-circle  below  the  dial.  Thus  the  stone 
is  incomplete  below  as  well  as  above.  What  remains  of  the  lower 
inscription  justifies  us  in  completing  the  name  of  the  King,  and  adding 
his  title  in  English  : — ••  X  In  honour  of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
Herbert  Winton  made  this  monastery  in  the  time  of  King  Regnald." 
From  which  it  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  942.  The 
sun-dial  at  Edston,  near  Pickering,  was  intended  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  long  inscription,  but  unfortunately  it  breaks  off  in  the  fourth  word,  as 
if  the  writer  had  fallen  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  working,  or 
as  if  urgent  business  had  called  him  elsewhere,  from  the  midst  of  his 
work,  and  he  had  never  returned.  From  the  inscription  "  +  Lothian  me 
wroghte  A,"  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
year  1048.  The  inscription  which  accompanies  the  Kirkdale  sun-dial, 
near  York,  is  the  longest  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  a  most 
valuable  example  of  the  pure  English  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
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following  is  a  literal  translation : — "  +  Orm  Gamalson  bought  Saint 
Gregory's  Monastery,  when  it  was  all  broken  and  fallen,  and  he  it  let 
make  anew  from  ground,  to  Christ  and  Saint  Gregory,  in  Edward's  days, 
King,  and  in  Tosti's  days,  Earl,  and  Haward  me  wrought  and  Brand, 
Provosts  ;"  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the 
year  1066.  The  sun-dial  which  is  preserved  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave  of  Aldbrough  church,  near  Hull,  is  well  known  to  antiquaries,  but 
its  true  character  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  The  inscription  in 
English  is : — "  +  Ulf  bade  arear  church  for  poor  and  for  Gunware's 
soul "  ;  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year 
1066.  Of  the  sun-dials  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  we  have  three  distinct  varieties  : — Four,  eight,  and  sixteen  equal 
spaces  of  day-time,  representing  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty-two  divisions 
of  day-night.  To  the  first  belongs  the  once  horizontal  dial  at  Aldbrough, 
and  the  one  at  Emley  Moor.  Of  the  second  variety  the  finest  examples 
are  those  at  Edston  and  Kirkdale.  A  second  inscription  on  the  former, 
"  +  oilogium  viatorum,"  or  "  the  clay-dial  (or  hour-tide)  of  wayfarers." 
sufficiently  indicates  its  object.  The  lines  of  division  are  all  equal,  as 
they  are  in  earlier  dials,  but  the  primary  are  distinguished  by  cross-bars. 
The  Kirkdale  dial  is  inscribed  (in  English): — "  +  This  is  day's  sun-marker 
at  each  tide."  +  The  secoudar}^  lines  of  division  are  much  shorter  than 
the  primary,  and  the  E.S.E.  line  has  a  peculiar  mark  of  its  own.  These 
give  greater  variety  to  the  design,  and  convince  one  that  this  example 
is  later  than  that  at  Edston  ;  for  had  it  been  earlier,  the  Edston  artist 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  his  own  parish,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  copy  what 
are  certainly  great  improvements.  Of  the  third  variety  we  can  cite  two 
examples,  at  Sinnington  and  at  Locktori,  near  Pickering.  The  former  is 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  present  church,  with  fragments  of  a  sepulchral 
cross  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  had  an  inscription,  of  which  we 
can  only  distinguish  faintly  the  last  words,  meaning,  "  morning-evening." 
The  latter  is  built  into  the  wall  of  a  cottage.  It  is  at  the  rounded  end 
of  a  rough  block  of  stone,  4ft.  Sin.  long,  1ft.  6in.  broad,  and  1ft.  Sin. 
thick,  and  can  never  have  been  a  mural  dial,  although  there  are  no 
radiations  below  the  equinoctial  line.  Our  forefathers  had  particular 
names  for  each  of  these  divisions ;  as  day-break,  breakfast  time, 
forenoon,  noon  or  mid-day,  afternoon,  supper  time,  evening,  bed  time, 
mid-night,  &c.  Thus  far,  all  the  sun-dials  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
belong  to  the  octaval  system  of  time  reckoning.  We  now  come  to 
consider  another  very  remarkable  class,  belonging  to  the  decimal 
system,  the  discovery  of  which  in  this  county  has  not  a  little  surprised 
us.  The  first  of  these  to  be  noticed  is  at  Swillington,  near  Leeds.  It 
was  originally  horizontal,  but  is  now  built  into  the  south  wall  of  a 
symmetrical  and  uniform  church  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Placing  it  as  it  would  be  when  in  use,  we  observe  that  the  lines  converge 
to  a  point  a  little  below  the  actual  centre  ;  that  those  which  would  be 
intended  to  mark  equinoctial  sunrise  and  sunset,  instead  of  being  one 
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straight  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  are  rudely  drawn  by  hand, 
so  as  to  strike  the  circumference  on  the  left  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
above,  on  the  right  a  quarter  of  an  iuch  below,  their  true  places ;  that 
a  line  has  been  begun  on  the  right  (which  would  not  have  struck  the 
centre),  but  not  completed ;  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  meridian 
line  above  the  centre  is  not  exactly  straight.  The  Emley  Moor  dial, 
as  compared  with  that  at  Aldbrougb,  presents  irregularities  even 
greater  than  these.  When  Mr.  C.  Wetherby,  in  1855.  communicated 
an  account  of  the  very  interesting  Norman  church  at  Kirkburn,  near 
Driffield,  to  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  he  observed,  on  the 
buttress  by  the  chancel  door,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  a  circular 
dial  about  twelve  inches  across,  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  the  two 
lower  quadrants  again  divided  each  into  five  equal  spaces  ;  another 
somewhat  different  above  the  string-course  ;  and  a  third  on  the  porch." 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  paper,  tin's  church  was  carefully 
restored  ;  and  comparison  of  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  with  Mr. 
Wetherby's  drawings,  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  far  as  its 
architecture  is  concerned ;  but  the  dials  on  the  buttress  and  the 
porch,  necessarily  removed  during  the  reconstruction,  have  not  been 
replaced  as  they  were  in  1855.  On  the  porch  there  is  none  now  ;  on 
the  buttress  there  are  still  two,  but  these  do  not  correspond  with  Mr. 
Wetherby 's  sketches.  One  therefore  is  certainly  lost,  and  that  precisely 
the  one  which  Mr.  Wetherby  particularly  described,  as  having  its  lower 
quadrants  each  divided  into  five  spaces.  On  the  semi-circular  dial  at 
Old  Byland,  the  lines  which  divide  it  into  five  equal  spaces  are  all 
strongly  scored,  and  each  is  marked  by  a  cross-bar  (like  the  quarter 
lines  elsewhere),  except  the  horizontal  line  to  the  right ;  the  lines  which 
bisect  each  of  these  spaces  are  much  thinner,  except  the  mid  day  line, 
which  is  as  strong  as  the  primary  lines,  and  lias  a  cross-bar,  as  they 
have  :  and  the  fifth  space  on  the  right  is  not  sub-divided.  The  omission 
of  this  line,  and  of  the  cross-bar,  shows  that  the  writing  was  done  before 
the  secondary  lines  and  the  cross-bars  were  scored.  Three  of  our 
Yorkshire  sun-dials  present  twelve  divisions  of  the  day-time.  That  at 
Weaverthorpe  is  particularly  interesting  The  church,  built  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  has  rather  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  time  than  of 
the  Norman  era,  being  destitute  of  every  feature  of  Norman  art,  save 
the  forms  of  the  capitals  of  the  engag'ed  piers  of  the  doorways,  and 
exhibiting  only  the  simplest  plan,  tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  Instead  of 
four  divisions  trithed,  the  dial  has  six  divisions  halved,  for  every  second 
line  has  a  cross-bar.  Mr.  George  Frank,  of  Kirkby  Moorside,  has 
recently  discovered  a  fragment  of  a  dial  built  into  a  window-splay  of 
the  lately-restored  church  there.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  chiselled  all 
over  to  make  it  match  the  new  work;  and  although  the  principal 
divisional  lines  still  remain  (the  central  one  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  being  carried  beyond  the  outer  arc),  the  secondary  lines  have  been 
obliterated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  as  faint  as  if  it  had  been 
simply  cut  in  with  a  knife  point.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  stone, 
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however,  leaves  all  the  lines  quite  distinct.  By  completing  the  semi- 
circle, we  see  ihat  it  was  divided  into  six  spaces.  To  the  same  class  as 
this  belongs  the  fragment  of  a  dial  on  the  lower  stage  of  the  chancel 
buttress  at  Kirkburn.  The  sun-dial  at  Marion,  a  relic  of  a  former 
church,  now  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  present  one,  is  very  rudely 
executed,  and  has  no  features  of  particular  interest.  Its  fragmentary 
form  precludes  a  decision  whether  it  was  vertical  or  horizontal ;  but  we 
think  the  latter.  That  at  Kirkburn,  above  the  string-course  of  the 
buttress,  was  probably  horizontal.  It  has  clearly  twelve  divisions  of 
day-time,  but  no  marks  distinctive  of  particular  lines.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  walls  of  this  church  should  have  preserved  so 
many  dials  belonging  to  different  systems,  as  if  some  person  had  once 
dwelt  in  the  village,  who  made  those  different  systems  a  particular 
study,  and  framed  all  these  dials,  for  they  seem  to  be  of  one  age.  That 
the  octaval  and  decimal  systems  of  division  are  in  use  to  this  day  in 
different  parts  of  Hindustan  is  a  fact  that  has  been  recognised  for 
many  years  now  ;  that  not  only  these,  but  the  duodecimal  also,  were  in 
use  simultaneously  amongst  the  different  families  of  the  Teutonic  race 
who  colonized  Britain;  the  octaval  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  Angles, 
the  decimal  to  the  Jutes  and  the  later  Danes,  the  duodecimal  to  the 
earlier  Danes  and  the  Saxons ;  and  that  each  of  these  systems  was 
sub-divided  by  halving  and  trithing ;  are  facts  still  more  extraordinary, 
now  for  the  first  time  revealed  by  the  evidence  of  these  sun-dials.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  other  ordinary  sun-dials  in  various  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  but  the  above  are  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
celebrated.  For  diagrams  of  the  above,  with  the  original  inscriptions, 
&c.,  see  the  learned  paper  by  the  late  Rev.  D.  II.  Haigh,  in  the 
"  Yorkshire  A rchseological  and  Topographical  Journal,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  134- 
222 ;  from  which  the  above  is  chiefly  compiled ;  omitting  all  the 
difficult  characters  and  long  explanations,  &c.  On  the  south  wall  of  the 
Old  White  Chapel,  Oleckheaton,  there  is  a  small  sun-dial,  dated  1793,  and 
over  it  there  is  a  shield  bearing  an  imitation  of  a  horn  suspended  between 
three  flowers,  with  tracery  round  the  shield.  On  the  south  side  of  Felkirk 
Church,  there  is  an  old  and  much-damaged  sun-dial, bearing  the  date  1760. 
Near  to  Wadsley  Hall,  formerly  in  Ecclesfield  parish,  is  Dial  House,  so 
called  from  a  sun-dial  over  the  door,  bearing  the  inscription : — 

Lat.  53°— 27". 

"Of  shade  and  sunshine  for  each  hour, 

See  here  a  measure  made, 
Then  wonder  not  if  life  consists 
Of  sunshine  and  of  shade." 

NOTE. — On  the  sun-dial,  on  the  south  side  of  Haworth  Church,  is  engraved — "  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyde,  of  Stanbury,  gave  it  to  this  church,  1726."  On  the  dial  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tower  is  the  following  : — 

Lat.  53 — 50.        Remember  thy  latter  end. 

Deg.  90—0.  A.D.  1810. 

Swaledak.  R.  V.  TAYLOR,  B.A. 


YORKSHIRE    ECCENTRIC    CHARACTERS. 


FOSTER    POWELL,    THE    PEDESTRIAN. 

HIS  celebrated  pedestrian  was  born  in  1734,  at  Horsforth, 
near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1762,  he  went  to  London, 
and  articled  himself  to  an  attorney  in  the  Temple.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  he  remained  with  his  uncle, 
'Powell,  of  the  New  Inn,  and  when  he  died  engaged  himself  with  a 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  after  his  decease  with  a  Mr.  Bing-ley,  both  of  the  same 
place.  Before  his  engagement  with  Stokes  he  undertook,  in  the  year 
1764,  not  for  any  wager,  to  walk  fifty  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  seven 
hours,  which  he  accomplished  in  the  time,  having  gone  the  first  ten 
miles  in  one  hour,  although  encumbered  in  a  great  coat  and  leather 
breeches.  He  visited  several  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and 
gained  much  praise  there  for  his  pedestrianism ;  but  in  the  year 
1773,  he  walked  from  London  to  York  and  back  again,  a  distance  of 
400  miles,  in  5  days  and  18  hours.  This  was  his  first  match  for  a  wager. 
In  November,  1778,  he  attempted  to  run  two  miles  in  ten  minutes  for  a 
wager.  He  started  from  Lea  Bridge  and  lost  it  only  by  half-a-minute. 
In  1786,  he  undertook  to  walk  a  hundred  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in 
twenty-four  hours — fifty  miles  out  and  fifty  miles  in.  He  completed 
this  journey  three-quarters  of  an  hour  within  the  time  agreed  on.  In 
1787  he  undertook  to  walk  from  Canterbury  to  London  Bridge  and  back 
again  in  twenty-four  hour?,  the  distance  being  twelve  miles  more  than 
his  former  journey.  This  he  accomplished  to  the  astonishment  of 
thousands  of  anxious  spectators  who  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
completion  of  his  task.  The  following  year,  1788,  he  engaged  to  go 
his  favourite  journey  from  London  to  York  and  back  again  in  six  days, 
which  he  executed  hi  five  days  twenty  hours.  After  this  he  did  not 
undertake  any  journey  till  the  year  1790,  when  he  set  off  to  Avalk  from 
London  to  York  and  back  again  in  six  days,  but  which  he  accomplished 
in  five  days  eighteen  hours.  In  1792,  he  determined  to  repeat  his 
journey,  to  York  and  back  again,  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  and 
convince  the  world  he  could  do  it  hi  a  shorter  tune  than  ever  he  had, 
though  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  58  years.  Accordingly  he  set  out 
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from  Shoreditch  Church  to  York  Minster  and  back  again,  which  he 
completed  in  five  days  fifteen  and  a  quarter  hours.  On  his  return  he 
was  saluted  with  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  astonished  and  anxious 
spectators.  In  the  same  year  he  walked,  for  a  bet  of  twenty  guineas, 
six  miles  in  fifty-five  and  a  half  minutes  on  the  Clapham-road.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  went  down  to  Brighthelmstone,  and  engaged  to  walk  one 
mile  and  run  another  in  fifteen  minutes ;  he  walked  the  mile  in  nine 
minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds,  and  ran  the  other  mile  in  five 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds.,  by  which  he  was  seventeen  seconds  less 
than  the  time  allowed  him.  Previous  to  this  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Canterbury,  but  by  unfortunately  mistaking  the  road  from  Blackheath 
to  London,  he  unavoidably  lost  the  wager  ;  yet  he  gained  more  money 
by  this  accident  than  all  the  journeys  he  accomplished,  for  his  friends, 
feeling  for  the  great  disappointment  he  experienced,  made  a  subscription 
and  collected  for  him  a  good  present.  Powell  despised  wealth,  and 
notwithstanding  his  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  money,  £10  was 
the  largest  sum  he  ever  made,  which  was  at  the  time  of  the  before- 
mentioned  subscription.  He  was  always  content  with  a  little  for 
himself,  and  happy  in  winning  much  for  others.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  his  wonderful  agility  as  a  circumstance  from  which  he 
derived  great  glory.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  thin,  about  five  feet 
nine  inches  high,  very  strong  downwards,  well  calculated  for  walking', 
aud  rather  of  a  sallow  complexion,  in  disposition  he  was  mild  and  gentle 
and  possessed  many  valuable  qualifications.  In  diet  he  was  somewhat 
particular,  as  he  preferred  light  food ;  he  abstained  from  liquors ;  but 
on  his  journey  made  use  of  brandy,  and  when  travelling  the  delay  he 
mat  with  at  the  inns,  for  he  had  particular  hours  for  taking  refreshment, 
often  chagrined  him.  No  wonder  indeed  if  on  this  account  he  had  often 
lost  his  wagers.  He  allowed  himself  but  five  hours'  rest,  which  took 
place  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  In  1793  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  April,  at  his  apartments  at  New  Inn,  in  rather 
indigent  circumstances,  for,  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  feats,  and 
the  means  he  had  of  attaining  wealth,  poverty  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  travels  through  life,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  faculty  attributed  the  cause  of  his  sudden  dissolution  to  the  great 
exertion  of  his  last  journey  to  York,  for  being  determined  to  complete 
it  in  less  time  than  ever,  he  probably  exceeded  and  forced  his  strength. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  his  remains  were  brought,  according  to 
his  own  request,  to  the  burying  ground  of  St.  Faith,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  The  funeral  was  characteristically  a  walking  one,  from 
New  Inn,  through  Fleet-street,  and  up  Ludgate-hill.  The  followers 
were  twenty,  on  foot,  in  black  gowns,  and  after  them  came  three 
mourning  coaches.  The  attendants  were  all  men  of  respectability. 
The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  much  decency,  and  a  very  great 
concourse  of  people  attended,  He  was  buried  near  the  only  tree  in  the 
churchyard.  His  age,  which  was  59  years,  was  inscribed  on  his  coffin." 
Woodhouse.  A.  H. 
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OLD     THREE     LAPS. 

WILLIAM  SHARP,  alias  "  Old  Three  Laps,"  lived  and  died  at 
Whorls,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  World's  End,  a  lonely  farm-house 
nearly  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Keighley,  and  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  village  of  Laycock.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  from  a  youth  was  eccentric  in  his  habits.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  went  to  Keighley  Church  to  be  married  to  a  young  woman  to 
whom  he  had  formed  an  attachment,  but  whose  parents,  disapproving- 
of  the  union,  kept  her  at  home.  Sharp  at  once  returned  home  and 
went  to  bed,  in  a  small  room  nine  feet  square,  vowing  that  he  never 
more  would  leave  it,  and  he  kept  his  resolution.  The  room  had  a  stone 
floor,  a  fireplace,  and  a  smoky  chimney,  on  account  of  which  a  fire  could 
seldom  be  tolerated.  The  window  was  fastened  down,  and  the  lower 
panes  boarded  to  prevent  inquisitive  people  from  looking1  in.  "  The 
furniture  comprised  an  old  oak  clock,'  minus  weights  and  pendulum, 
almost  covered  with  a  thick  network  of  cobwebs,  a  small  round  table 
of  dark  oak,  and  a  plain,  unvarnished,  four-post  bedstead  without 
hangings."  In  this  bed  and  unveutilated  room  he  remained  for  38 
years,  obstinately  refusing  to  speak  even  to  his  constant  attendant,  and 
forbidding  any  one  else  to  enter  his  room.  If  visitors  intruded,  he 
covered  himself  with  the  bedclothes,  and  on  one  occasion,  tore  a  hole  in 
the  tick  and  buried  himself  in  the  feathers.  His  father  by  will  provided 
for  his  sustenance,  and  for  an  attendant.  He  did  ample  justice  to  the 
food  procured  for  him,  and  became  excessively  stout.  His  flesh  was 
thick  and  firm,  and  his  estimated  weight  was  about  240  pounds.  "  He 
ate  his  meals  in  a  curious  way,  for  his  legs  became  contracted,  and 
drawn  up  towards  his  body,  aud  when  about  to  eat  his  food  he  used  to 
roll  himself  over,  and  so  take  his  meals  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  to 
prevent  any  crumbs  getting  into  the  blankets  on  whicn  he  lav,  he 
turned  the  under  blanket  over,  and  ate  them  off  the  bed  tick."  He 
died  on  Monday,  March  3rd,  1856,  saying,  "  Poor  Bill,  poor  Bill,  poor 
Bill  Sharp."  He  had  not  uttered  so  connected  a  sentence  for  many 
years.  "  Thousands  assembled  in  Keighley  Church  and  graveyard, 
where  he  was  buried,  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  wonder  at  his 
obsequies.  The 'coffin  excited  much  attention  from  its  extraordinary 
size,  being  more  like  a  great  oak  chest  than  a  coffin  ;  it  was  two  feet 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  so  heavy  that  it  required  eight  men  with 
strong  ropes  to  lower  it  into  the  grave.  The  weight  of  the  coffin  and 
its  contents  was  estimated  at  480  Ibs.  It  was  put  together  in  the  room 
in  which  he  died,  and  the  window  and  part  of  the  wall  had  to  be 
removed  to  get  it  out." 

Leeds.  C,  D.  H. 
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THE    KOMBALDS    MOOR    HERMIT. 

THIS  remarkable  man  towards  the  close  of  his  life  lived  by  begging1 
from  town  to  town.  His  last  journey  was  from  Silsden,  at  which 
place  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  It  was  thought  that  some  young  men 


The  Rombalds  Moor  Hermit. 
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had  drugged  his  beer,  in  what  they  would  call  a  lark.  The  consequence 
was  a  violent  attack  of  English  cholera.  Job  with  great  difficulty  got 
back  to  Ilkley,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  barn  belonging-  to  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Inn.  "The  landlord,  afraid  that  the  end  of  the  poor  man  was 
near,  sent  for  the  parish  authorities,  who  had  him  removed  to  the 
Carlton  Workhouse,  as  he  belonged  to  Burley,  near  Ilkley.  He  died  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  the  age  of  77  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Burley  Churchyard.  In  his  time  he  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
cruel  and  unmerciful  practical  joking.  I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  his  hermitage,  and  that  day  some  young  wicked  wretches 
had  set  fire  to  the  straw  inside  the  hut,  and  had  destroyed  many  little 
things  of  great  consequence  to  old  Job.  I  shall  ever  remember  how 
troubled  he  was,  and  how  he  seemed  to  feel  his  deplorable  situation,  and 
how  I.  boy  as  I  was,  shed  tears  for  the  man's  position,  and  out  of  grief 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  chastise  the  perpetrators  of  so  cruel  an 
outrage.  A  history  of  the  Rombalds  Moor  Hermit  is  given  hi 
Baring-Gould's  "  Yorkshire  Oddities."  The  accompanying  engraving  of 
this  eccentric  character  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Harrison 
and  Sons,  of  Bingley. 

Horton.  G.  F.  L. 


THE    XIMROD    OF    THE    NORTH. 

BESWICK,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Beverley.  on  the  road  to 
Scarborough,  was  the  residence  of  that  celebrated  Ninirod  of  the  Xorth, 
Wm.  Draper,  who  bred  and  hunted  the  best  pack  of  foxhounds  in 
Europe.  He  was  uncle  to  Sir  Wm.  Draper,  who  conquered  the 
Manillas.  Singular  in  many  traits  of  his  character,  and  amiable  in 
most  of  them,  on  an  annual  income  of  about  £700  he  bred  up  respectably 
eleven  sons  and  daughters ;  kept  a  noble  and  well-hunted  pack  of  dogs, 
with  horses  suitable,  besides  a  carriage  for  his  lady  and  family. 
Hospitable  he  was,  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  without  bordering  on  the 
profuse.  It  was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  every  month  killed  a  stall- 
fed  ox  of  his  own  feeding,  and  prided  himself  not  only  in  giving  good 
meats,  simply  dressed,  but  served  with  particular  neatness.  Few  were 
more  rigid  in  personal  economy,  or  liberal  on  suitable  occasions.  Of  an 
aspect  and  in  attire  perhaps  too  negligent,  he  ridiculed  aXL  fopperies  with 
strong  native  humour  and  effect.  His  education  had  been  classic,  and 
his  memory  good;  he  possessed  a  laconic  manner,  and  told  many 
stories  well.  His  company  therefore  in  the  field  and  at  the  hall  was 
much  sought  by  persons  of  position.  With  these  he  obtained  an 
interest,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  to  promote  his  sons,  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  church.  To  the  children  of  his  poorer  neighbours  he  was  as 
good  as  a  father.  His  stables  and  kennels  became  academies  for 
huntsmen  and  grooms,  where  he  maintained—  but  not  in  idleness— a 
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number  of  youths.  As  these  grew  fit,  he  recommended  them  to  other 
sportsmen,  or  dismissed  them  to  labour.  Many  became  useful  in  their 
proper  sphere,  and  lived  to  be  thankful,  after  their  faithful  services,  for 
the  rewards  of  honest  and  persevering  industry. 

Mr.  Draper's  disposition  was  singularly  humane,  though  hasty,  and 
of  a  rigid  air  and  aspect.  After  some  few  quick  emotions,  almost 
everything  seemed  with  him  ultimately  pardonable  except  deliberate 
murder — especially  of  a  fox  ! 

.  At  all  points  a  most  complete  sportsman,  he  lived  and  he  died  on 
horseback,  but  not  till  his  80th  year,  when,  having  ridden  his  favourite 
old  pony  as  far  as  Weighton  (whither  he  was  invited  to  review  a  newly 
raised  pack),  he  expressed  much  satisfaction,  but  on  turning  homewards 
dropped  suddenly,  was  just  saved  from  falling,  and  spoke  no  more.  A 
singular  print  of  Mr.  Draper,  done  for  him  when  he  was  66  years  old, 
was  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  fox-hunter's  hall  for  many  years  after. 
The  family,  at  his  death,  sold  and  divided  the  estate,  which  they  left 
with  honour,  and  the  neighbourhood  full  of  regret. 

Miss  Di  Draper,  daughter  of  this  gentleman,  became  much  noted 
for  her  singular  indifference  towards  men  and  women,  and  her  strong 
attachment  to  dogs  and  horses,  inheriting  but  too  large  a  share  of 
masculine  propensity  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  A  thousand  stories 
are  told  of  her  wonderful  feats  in  horsewomanship ;  yet  the  most 
surprising  was  that  she  did  not  break  her  neck,  but  died,  with  whole 
bones,  peaceably  on  her  bed,  at  York. 

Scarborough,  T.  WALLER. 


KING    DAVID. 

THE  attention  of  the  country  was,  in  the  year  1769,  drawn  to  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  within  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  excited 
much  notice,  namely,  the  capture  of  a  gang  of  coiners,  who  were 
apprehended  in  the  Vale  of  Turvin,  a  romantic  and  beautiful  spot  in  the 
township  of  Erringden,  the  scene  of  their  operations,  Their  practice, 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  years,  and  which  they 
were  engaged  in  at  the  time  of  their  apprehension,  was  to  diminish  the 
size  of  guineas  by  clipping  and  filing,  while  the  clippings  and  filings 
were  melted  down  and  re-struck  in  rude  dies  resembling  Portuguese  coins 
of  36s.  and  27s.  pieces.  They  had  no  screw  presses  for  the  purpose,  but 
fixed  their  dies  in  heavy  blocks.  The  impression  was  produced  by  the 
stroke  of  sledgehammers,  which  were  nightly  heard  on  every  side,  no 
one  daring  to  interrupt  so  daring  and  powerful  a  gang;  indeed  tlio 
practice  had  become  so  common  that  large  undiminished  g-uineas  were 
openly  bought  by  the  gang  at  22s.  a  piece.  Their  illicit  proceedings 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Government.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Deighton,  a  supervisor  of  excise,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
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Parker,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  some  of  the  gang- 
were  brought  to  justice.  At  the  York  Spring  and  Summer  Assizes, 
1770,  several  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  tried  and 
convicted,  but  only  two  were  executed,  viz.,  James  Oldfield,  of  Warley, 
and  David  Hartley,  of  Erringden;  the  latter  was  called  "King  David" 
by  his  fraternity.  They  had  another  chief,  named  David  Greenwood, 
of  Hill-top,  in  Erringden,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
"  Duke  of  Edinburgh."  This  man  used  to  provide  the  cash,  sometimes 
as  much  as  one  hundred  guineas  at  a  time.  At  a  subsequent  assizes 
he  was  also  tried,  condemned,  and  ordered  for  execution,  but  he  died  in 
York  Castle  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  into  effect.  There 
was  another  indictment  against  him  at  the  same  assizes  for  a  fraud,  in 
obtaining  £20  from  the  widow  of  David  Hartley,  under  a  pretext  that 
he  had  paid  that  sum  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  Crown  solicitor  at  the 
preceding  assizes,  as  a  bribe  to  get  Hartley  acquitted.  Upwards  of 
forty  men  were  connected  with  the  gang,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  most  daring  set  of  villains.  Nineteen  of  them  were  liberated  on 
entering  into  recognisances  with  sureties  to  appear  when  called  upon. 
The  leniency  of  the  Crown  upon  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
misplaced,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  major  part  of  those  who  were 
liberated  were  subsequently  convicted  of  a  second  'offence;  and 
notwithstanding  two  of  that  number  were  then  acquitted  on  account  of 
a  flaw  in  their  indictments,  before  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
their  acquittal  they  were  a  third  time  tried  and  convicted  for  fresh 
offences  of  a  similar  nature,  although  their  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  shillings  and  half-pence.  One  of  these,  named  Thomas 
Greenwood,  was  a  woollen  manufacturer,  residing  in  the  township  of 
"\Vadsworth  (directly  opposite  to  Erringdeu).  He  was  usually  called 
"  Great  Tom,"  or  "  Conjuror  Tom,"  from  his  expertness  in  coining, 
which  he  had  carried  on  for  twenty  years.  The  gang  used  to  have  an 
annual  supper  at  Mytholmroyd  Bridge,  at  Michaelmas, -called  "The 
Coiners'  Feast,"  The  apprehension  of  the  principals  in  this  aftair  was 
followed  not  only  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Deighton,  for  which  Robert 
Thomas  and  Matthew  Normanton,  of  Heptonstall,  were  tried  and 
hanged  in  chains  on  Beacon  Hill,  Halifax,  but  of  another  person  also  at 
Heptoustall,  who  was  instrumental  in  their  apprehension. 


THE    KING    OF    THE    GIPSIES. 

JAMES  BOSVILE  was  a  member  of  the  Bosvile  family,  oi  Eavenfield 
Hall,  near  Eotherham,  and  possessed  an  estate  of  the  value  of  £200 
per  annum,  at  Rossinglon,  near  Doncaster,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  described  by  De  la  Pryme  as 
"  a  mad  spark,  mighty  fine  and  brisk,  and  keeping  company  with  a 
great  many  gentlemen,  knights,  and  esquires."  At  that  time  a  great 
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number  of  gipsy  families  lived  011  the  adjacent  moors,  in  tents  and 
waggons,  in  whom  he  took  great  interest,  studying  their  ways,  customs, 
language,  and  legends,  and  frequently  travelling  and  camping  with 
them.  In  process  of  time,  he  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  wandering 
tribes  as  a  sort  of  Sovereign,  whom  they  implicitly  obeyed  and  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  and  love.  Being  a  man  of  great  integrity  of 
principle,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  he  laboured  assiduously  in  the  endeavour  to  restrain  their 
propensity  for  pilfering,  and  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
generally,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  was  successful,  for  which  he 
earned  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  farmers.  He  was  also  much  beloved 
by  the  villagers  of  Rossington,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  gipsies,  he 
administered  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  physic,  and  afforded  them 
pecuniary  relief  as  far  as  his  means  extended.  He  was  buried  in 
Rossington  churchyard  in  the  year  1708-9,  and  for  a  long  period 
afterwards  it  was  the  custom  of  the  gipsies  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
his  grave  and  perform  there  certain  ceremonies,  one  of  which  was  the 
pouring,  as  a  libation,  a  flagon  of  hot  ale  on  the  turf  which  covered  his 
remains. 

THE    FIDDLER    ON    YORK    MINSTER. 

THE  late  Mr.  William  Hargrove,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
"  History  and  Description  of  the  Ancient  City  of  York,"  says,  in 
describing  the  southern  entrance  of  York  Minster— "  The  summit  is 
crowned  with  neat  and  elegant  turrets,  on  the  centre  one  of  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  fiddler."  Vol.  II.,  part  I.,  p.  62.  As  it  may  be 
interesting  to  many  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
fiddler,  I  will  attempt  to  give  it  in  a  few  words.  The  celebrated 
Archbishop  Blackburn  was  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
having  got  seven  o'clock  gates  during  his  first  term  for  "  cutting " 
chapels,  ran  away  from  the  University,  carrying  off  a  fiddle  from  his 
tutor's  rooms,  with  which  he  played  his  way  up  to  London,  where  he 
underwent  great  hardships  for  some  time.  At  last  he  bound  himself 
apprentice  on  board  a  Newcastle  collier ;  but  in  his  first  voyage  to  the 
north,  the  Fair  Sally  was  taken  off  Scarborough  by  the  privateer  schooner 
Mack  Broom,  then  commanded  by  the  dreaded  Redmond  of  the  Red 
Hand.  When  next  heard  of,  some  years  after,  it  is  as  captain  of  the 
fearful  Black  Broom,  sweeping  the  seas  from  Cyprus  to  Cape  Wrath, 
the  terror  of  every  merchant  in  Europe.  He  retired  from  business  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  set  up  as  a  country  gentleman  at  the  foot  of  UK; 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  changing  his  name  from  Muggins  to  Blackburn — a 
corruption  of  Black  Broom.  Bucolic  pursuits  he  soon  found  to  be 
unsongenial  to  his  active  disposition,  so  he  turned  his  attention  in 
another  direction,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  passing  through  the 
various  gradations,  seated  himself  in  due  time  (if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  A.D.  1724)  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  York.  The  fiddle  he 
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had  carried  off  from    Cambridge    he  had  never,  in    all    his    various 

mutations  of  fortune,  parted  with  ;  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  shortly 

after  his  elevation  he  returned  it  to  its  owner,  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Leatherhead,  in  a  case  of  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  workmanship, 

in  which  was  also  enclosed  his  appointment  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Holderness.      To   commemorate    his  archiepiscopate,  he   carried   this 

effigy  of  himself,  fiddle  in  hand,  to  be  placed  in  the  proud  position  which 

it  has  now  occupied,  through  storm  and  tempest,  for  so  many  generations. 

So  much  for  history.     Now  that  scaffold,  mallett,  hammer,  and  chisel 

are  fast  approaching  him,  and  the  place  that  now  knows  him  shall  soon 

know  him  no  more — for  his  downfall  is  imminent — the  question  arises, 

What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?     It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  he  will  find  a 

standing-place  hi  some  temple  of  fame  in  our  own  ancient  city,  there  to 

be  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  a  more  appropriate  emblem 

of  our  Christian  salvation  will   be   placed  in   its  stead;  for  as   Mr. 

Hargrove  says,  this  fiddler  is  a  singular  accompaniment  for  a  place  of 

worship,  and  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  dignified  appearance  of  the 

sacred  edifice.     Would  it  not  be  a  graceful  act  of  our  good  Dean  (who 

ought  to  have  been  a  bishop  ere  this,  though  we  should  all  be  sorry  to 

lose  him),  with  the  consent  of  other  parties  interested  and  concerned,  to 

place  this  interesting  and  ancient  fiddler  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 

Festival  Concert-room]       In  addition  to  the  portrait  of  him  in  the 

dining-room  at  Bishopthorpe  Palace,  there  are  two  more—  one  in  Christ 

Church  Hall  and  another  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.     Prior  to 

his  receiving  the    Archbishopric  of   York  he  had  filled  several  other 

important  offices,  as  those  of  Dean  and  also  Bishop  of  Exeter,    whence 

he  was  translated  to  York,  and   was   also    chaplain  to  Sir  Jonathan 

Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  seven  Bishops  sent  by  James 

VI.  to   the  Tower.     But    "  The  Life   of   Lancelot  Blackburn,"   whom 

Walpole  styles  "the  jolly  old  Archbishop  of  York,"  has  yet  to  be 

written,  for  there  is  considerable  obscurity  existing  concerning  some 

portions  of  his  earlier  career  yet  unrevealed,  and  there  seems  some  little 

truth  iu  the  report  that  he  had  once  been  chaplain  on  board  a  privateer. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any  obscurity  or 

doubt  upon  any  part  of  his  life,  as  he  flourished  in  very  modern  tunes. 

There  is  a  lengthy  extract  appended  to  "  The  Corsair,"  by  Lord  Byron, 

from  u  Noble's    Continuation  of   Granger's    Biographical   Dictionary " 

concerning  the  Archbishop,  which  concludes  by  saying  "  he  is  allowed 

to  have  been  a  pleasant  man;  this,  however,  was  turned  against  him 

by  its  being  said  he  gamed  more  hearts  than  souls."     The  Archbishop 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  related  to  Francis  Blackburne, 

Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  born  at  Richmond,  hi  Yorkshire,  in  1705. 

who  published  anonymously  a  remarkable  book  in  1766,  and  one  which 

attracted  considerable  attention  in  its  day,  called  "The  Confessional; 

or,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Right  and  Utility  of  Establishing  Confessions 

of  Faith." 

York.  C.  PHIOK. 
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THE    STORY    OF    LITTLE     JOHN. 

WHEN  the  British  Archaeological  Association  met  at  Sheffield,  iu 
August,  1873,  one  of  their  excursions  was  to  Wharncliffe  Chase,  where 
they  were  shown  a  bow  which  had  been  at  Cannon  Hall  for  160  or  170 
years,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  bow  of  Little 
John,  who  was  buried  at  Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire.  The  bow,  some 
arrows,  and  a  quantity  of  chain  armour,  were  hanging  at  Ilathersage 
Hall  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
estate  of  Hathersage  came  into  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Spencer,  one  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Cannon  Hall. 
About  that  time  the  bow  and  armour  were  removed  to  the  latter  place, 
and  the  armour  was  in  existence  there  until  about  70  years  ago,  when 
it  was  stolen  by  some  workmen  who  were  making  repairs  to  the 
building.  The  bow  bore  the  name  of  Col.  Naylor,  with  the  date  1715, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  man  who  ever  strung  it.  It  required 
a  power  of  IGOlbs.  to  draw  the  bow  to  its  full!  Only  901bs.  is  the 
power  which  men  of  the  present  time  use  at  archery  meetings.  The 
wood  is  now  in  so  tender  a  condition  that  it  is  possible  it  would  break 
if  it  were  fully  strung;  but  in  1715  the  horn  at  both  points  was 
perfect,  and  Colonel  Naylor  shot  a  deer  with  it. 

Little  John  (as  he  was  jestingly  called,  from  his  being  so  much 
taller  than  his  companions),  or  John  the  Nailer,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Robin  Hood,  was  born  somewhere  in  Derbyshire  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  nail 
making,  which  trade  he  followed  for  some  time,  till  his  wonderful 
strength  and  prowess  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
Little  is  known  of  his  career  until  the  Battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265, 
where  he  fought  with  the  rebels  under  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  defeated.  Many  of  his  followers,  including  Little 
John  and  Robin  Hood,  were  outlawed. 

Between  these  two  distinguished  heroes  a  great  and  lasting* 
friendship  commenced,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  they,  with  others  of  their  defeated  companions, 
retreated  to  the  wood  and  fastnesses  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  Here  they  lived  in  the 
green  woods  a  bold,  free  life,  and  were  in  one  sense  masters  of  the 
district  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves.  Their  exploits  are 
well  known ;  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads  having  been  printed  and  re-printed 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  probably  will  be  until  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

When  Robin  Hood  died,  at  the  age  of  four  score  years,  at  his  own 
request  he  was  buried  by  Little  John  in  Kirklees  Park,  Yorkshire,  his 
native  place,  "with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  a  green  sod  under  his 
head,  another  under  his  feet,"  After  performing  these  last  sad  duties. 
Little  John  felt  his  own  end  approaching,  and  sought  his  native  place. 
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It  is  reported  that  on  his  beholding  the  Vale  of  Hathersage,  he  said  his 
career  would  soon  be  ended,  and  on  arriving  at  a  cottage  near  the 
church,  he  entered  it,  and  soon  after  breathed  his  last. 

The  cottage,  a  rough  stone  structure,  built  without  lime,  we 
believe  is  now  in  existence,  and  the  place  where  he  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  villagers.  The  grave  is  of  great 
length — Little  John  is  said  to  have  been  6ft.  lOin.  in  height—and  is 
marked  with  a  large  stone  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  is  reported  that 
some  years  ago  the  grave  was  opened,  and  several  bones  of  large  size 
were  found,  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  explorer  ;  but  he 
afterwards  suffered  from  so  many  unexpected  misfortunes  that  he 
determined  upon  having  them  reburied,  being  urged  thereto  by  men 
who  had  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  bones  were 
replaced,  their  troubles,  as  the  story  goes,  ceased. 

Woodhouse.  F.  BLACKETT. 


A     YORKSHIRE     HIGHWAYMAN. 

NEAR  the  footpath  on  the  road  between  Morley  and  Howley  Hall 
is  a  square  stone,  sunk  in  the  ground,  bearing  the  words,  scarcely 
legible  now,  "Here  Nevison  slew  Fletcher,  1684."  The  story  of  this 
stone  is,  that  Fletcher  was  a  Howley  man ;  that  he  tried  to  apprehend 
Nevison,  and  got  him  down  at  this  spot,  but  that  the  thief  shot  Fletcher 
mortally,  and  so  escaped.  Nevison,  as  a  thief  and  highwayman,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
which  he  visited,  and  his  name  is  still  remembered  and  familiarly  spoken 
of  in  Howley,  Morley,  Brierley,  Wakefield,  and  other  places.  He  seems 
to  have  been  popularly  regarded  as  a  thief  of  that  attractive  sort  who 
robbed  the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor.  He  and  his  companions  were 
horsemen,  and  committed  their  robberies  chiefly  between  Newark  and 
York.  Nevison,  whose  Christian  name  was  John,  was  a  Yorkshireman. 
He  was  executed  at  York  on  4th  May,  1684.  His  famous  ride  to  York 
is  matter  of  history.  About  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  the 
robberies  of  Nevison  had  become  so  daring  that  Government  was 
obliged  to  offer  a  considerable  reward  for  securing  him.  In  response 
to  this  offer,  Fletcher  attempted  to  apprehend  him,  when  a  struggle 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Nevison  had  recourse  to  a  pistol, 
which,  firing  at  the  heart  of  Fletcher,  he  rolled  from  his  body  a  lifeless 
corpse.  Such  is  the  story  of  a  memorial  which  has  for  two  hundred 
years  excited  the  wonder  and  speculation  of  thousands  of  visitors 
from  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  places,  who  have  journeyed  to  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Howley  Hall. 

Morley,  near  Leeds  THE   EDITOR. 
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concluding  that  names  of  places,  persons,  and 
things  with  which  we  come  in  contact  every  day  will 
possess  an  interest  for  many  readers,  who  may  not  have 
__  time  or  inclination  to  investigate  into  their  origin  or 
meaning,  we  propose  to  deal  with  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  does 
not  receive  much  attention  from  the  general  reader,  but  which,  after 
all,  is  full  of  significance  and  vitality,  viz.  —  Yorkshire  Place-Names  and 
their  meaning.  Names  which  are  on  our  lips  every  day  are  seldom 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  mere  arbitrary  sounds  without  any  special 
meaning.  We  take  little  or  no  note  of  the  historical  interpretation 
which  they  possess,  or  the  lessons  of  the  past  which  they  are  calculated 
to  convey.  Yet  many  of  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Yorkshire  are  full  of  interest  and  meaning,  retaining  for  us  the  fashion 
of  speech  which  was  common  in  times  the  most  remote.  They  have, 
also,  much  that  is  descriptive  about  them,  and  point  out  the  changes, 
physically  or  geologically,  which  localities  have  undergone.  In  like 
manner  they  point  out,  in  many  cases,  in  what  our  own  country  differs 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as,  for  instance,  the  traveller  to  Paris, 
via  Calais  and  Amiens,  will  have  noticed  one  feature  which  is  common 
throughout  France,  viz.,  the  absence  of  hedge-rows,  which  form  so 
interesting  a  feature  in  an  English  landscape,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
beautifying  the  country,  have  an  important  meaning  and  lesson.  Our 
own  country  has  from  remote  ages  been  distinctively  a  laud  of  hedges 
and  enclosures,  and  Yorkshire,  in  its  local  names,  affords  many 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  "  The  suffixes,  which  we  find  occur  most 
frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon  names,"  says  Taylor,  "  denote  an  enclosure 
of  some  kind  —  something  hedged,  walled  in,  or  protected."  A  thousand 
years  ago  our  ancestors  displayed  their  seclusiveness  of  character  by 
the  desire  which  they  had  to  live  in  privacy,  i.e.,  in  dwellings  separated 
from  each  other,  and  which  probably,  in  course  of  time,  gave  rise  to 
the  sentiment  that  "  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  but  which 
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cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  him  located  in  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  our  large  towns.  The  last-named  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  folds,  yards,  lanes,  and  enclosures  of  our  forefathers.  The 
termination  ton,  very  common  in  Yorkshire,  had  reference  to  a  place 
surrounded  by  a  hedge,  containing  a  single  homestead  or  farm.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  a  twig  as  connected  with  a  hedge.  In  the 
Slavonic  a  tun  is  a  house.  In  course  of  time  a  multiplication  of  these 
tons  became  a  village,  and  subsequently  a  town.  The  original  word  is 
still  retained  in  the  following-  West  Yorkshire  villages : — Acton. 
Adwalton,  Beeston,  Carl  ton,  Denton,  Eshton,  Flockton,  Halton, 
Middleton,  Oulton,  Morton,  and  others.  In  Scotland  a  solitary  farm- 
stead is  still  called  a  toun  and  in  Iceland  a  tun.  Worth,  a  popular 
Yorkshire  name,  expresses  a  similar  idea  to  ton,  both  meaning  a  place 
guarded  round,  or  an  enclosure  which  is  icarded  or  protected.  The 
word  worth  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Weorthvj.  meaning,  says  an  authority, 
"  an  enclosed  homestead  for  the  churls,  subordinate  to  the  tun"  We 
find  this  suffix  in  Cartworth,  Cullingworth,  Hepworth,  Hunsworth, 
Rishworth,  Wentworth,  and  other  places  in  the  West  Riding.  Again, 
in  the  suffix  haigh,  or  hay,  we  find  the  same  idea  of  enclosure,  as  it,  too, 
signified  a  place  surrounded  by  a  hedge.  The  Dutch  haay  is  an 
enclosure,  the  German  hag  a  town,  the  French  haie  a  hedge,  and  the 
English  haw-thoru,  or  hedge-thorn.  The  source  of  the  word  is  said  to 
be  from  the  Sanskrit  Kakscha,  which  means  "bush,"  and  also  a 
*;  fence."  Many  writers  on  this  subject  attach  a  further  meaning  to 
the  termination,  namely,  that  the  enclosure  was  specially  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chase.  Three  instances  of  this  name  occur  in  the  West 
Riding — Rothwell  Haigh,  Roundhay,  and  Haye  Park,  Knaresborough. 
Other  well-known  suffixes  are  bury,  burgh,  brough,  and  borough,  which, 
though  sometimes  meaning-  a  funeral  mound,  more  frequently  had 
reference  to  an  embanked  enclosure,  within  which  the  living  found  a 
home.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  terms  is  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  beorgan,  and  the  German  bergeu — to  shelter  or  hide.  Our  York- 
shire illustrations  are  found  in  Almondbury,  Dewsbury,  Horbury, 
Scarborough,  Knaresborough,  and  others.  The  dwellers  in  Addingham, 
Billingham,  Collingham,  Manningham,  and  other  places  having  the 
suffix  ham,  may  not  all  be  aware  how  much  significance  belongs  to  that 
termination.  Ham  signifies  an.  enclosure — that  \vhich  hems  in,  and  so 
far  is  not  much  different  to  ton  and  worth.  But  it  has  a  more  hidden 
meaning.  Taylor  says  that  "  ton  and  worth  express  the  feeling  of 
reverence  for  private  right,  but  ham  involves  a  notion  more  mystical, 
more  holy.  It  expresses  the  sanctity  of  the  family  bond,  it  is  the 
HOME,  the  one  sweet  (geheim)  and  sacred  place."  In  Anglo-Saxon 
tunes  ham  was  connected  with  the  names  of  families  but  not  with  those 
of  individuals.  The  universal  prevalence  throughout  England  of  names 
containing  this  suffix  ham  or  home  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  real  strength 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Another  important 
suffix  in  Yorkshire  names  of  places  is  ing,  which  occurs  in  more  than 
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one-tenth  of  the  number  of  English  villages  and  hamlets.  This  suffix 
was  a  common  English  patronymic,  having,  it  is  said,  the  same 
significance  as  the  prefix  Mac  in  Scotland,  0'  in  Ireland,  and  Ap  in 
Wales.  Ing  denoted  a  family  settlement  or  home  of  a  clan,  and  gives 
the  clue  to  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  of  the  chief  marauding  clans  its 
share  in  colonising  our  country.  Thus  the  Scyldings — a  Danish  family 
to  which  Beowulf  belonged — are  found  at  Skelding ;  the  Irings,  the 
Royal  family  of  the  Avars,  are  found  at  Errington ;  the  Billings,  of  the 
Royal  race  of  the  Varini,  gave  their  name  to  Billingham  ;  the  Collings 
to  Collingham  ;  the  Ellings  to  Ellington ;  the  Gills  to  Gilling  ;  and  the 
Mannings  to  Manningham. 

When  the  Northmen,  who  were  the  terror  of  Western  Europe  for 
three  centuries,  established  themselves  in  England,  they  left  upon  the 
map  of  Yorkshire  many  characteristic  names,  by  which  we  can  tell 
what  portions  of  our  county  were  ravaged  by  the  Scandinavian,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  descent  and  whether  it  meant  plunder,  trade,  or 
colonisation.  One  of  these  suffixes  is  by,  which  originally  meant  an 
abode  or  a  single  farm,  as  ton,  but  like  the  last  named  it  came  in  course 
of  time  to  denote  a  village.  We  find  this  termination  in  Barrowby, 
Easby,  Sowerby,  Whitby,  and  Grimsby,  which  latter  reminds  us  of 
Grim,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers. 

Another  important  historical  fact  is  embedded  in  the  suffix  thorpe, 
thorp,  or  trop,  which  means  a  village,  being  the  Norse  form  of  the 
German  word  dorf,  a  village.  This  suffix  enables  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  settlements  of  the  Danes  and  those  of  the  Norwegians,  as 
the  places  bearing  this  termination  were  confined  to  the  former.  Whilst 
we  have  many  Thorpes  in  Yorkshire,  there  are  none  in  Lancashire,  and 
only  one  in  Cumberland.  In  Yorkshire  we  find  Buslingthorpe,  Chapel- 
thorpe,  Gawthorpe,  Kirkthorpe,  Knostrop,  Leethorpe,  Milnthorpe, 
Wrenthorpe,  all  in  the  West  Riding. 

When  the  Celtic  inundation  took  place,  a  new  class  of  local  names 
came  into  existence  in  England.  Amongst  others  were  the  river  names 
— of  two  classes,  the  substantival  and  the  adjectival.  The  first-named 
consisted  of  ancient  words  which  mean  simply  water  or  river,  as  Avon 
or  a/on,  which  is  the  usual  Welsh  term  for  a  river.  In  course  of  time 
the  word  Avon  has  become  converted  from  a  common  into  a  proper 
name,  hence  we  have  a  Stratford  Avon,  a  Bristol  Avon,  a  Hampshire 
Avon,  &c.  DUR  This  is  also  a  Celtic  word  meaning  water,  and  forty- 
four  ancient  river  names  contain  this  root,  one  of  them  being  a  river 
Derwent,  in  Yorkshire.  ESK.  The  Gaelic  Erse  word  for  water  is 
uisge.  This  root  is  found  in  the  names  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Esk,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  also  in  .SVxseburn  in  the  same  county.  RHE.  This  root 
means  rapid  or  running,  and  from  it  we  have  the  Rye  in  Yorkshire. 
DON.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  root,  many  writers 
giving  to  it  a  mythical  interpretation ;  but  whatever  its  significance,  it 
is  found  in  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  important  rivers,  one  of 
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which  is  the  Don  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  names  of  the  Esk-vrater  and 
the  Dour-water  in  Yorkshire,  we  find  an  English  addition  to  the  Celtic 
roots  esk  and  dur  •  as  also  in  the  name  of  the  Washbourne,  in  which 
the  Anglian  burn  is  appended  to  a  modification  of  the  Celtic  uisge.  Of  the 
adjectival  class  of  river-roots,  which  denote  the  character  of  the  stream, 
as  rough,  gentle,  smooth,  white,  black,  muddy,  clear,  and  the  like,  we 
have  in  England  many  illustrations,  and  in  Yorkshire  the  following  : — 
The  Lune.  which  signifies  white,  is  from  the  Gaelic  all  or  al-aon,  '•  white 
afon."  The  Romans  Latinised  the  word  alvan  into  Alauna.  The 
Gaelic  and  Erse  ban,  also  meaning  white,  is  found  in  the  Banney,  in 
Yorkshire.  From  llevn,  smooth,  we  derive  the  name  of  Leven,  one  of 
our  county  rivers.  It  is  probable  that  the  river  Aire,  at  Leeds,  takes 
its  name  from  the  ar,  a  somewhat  common  root,  which  means  in 
Gaelic,  slow,  and  in  Celtic,  violent. 

Passing  from  rivers  to  mountains,  we  find  that  they  also  are 
landmarks  of  history,  and  have  in  their  names  a  meaning.  The  Welsh 
cef/i,  which  means  back,  is  found  in  the  Chevin,  near  Otley  ;  the  word 
pen,  meaning'  a  head,  is  met  with  in  Pennigant,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  summits  in  Yorkshire.  The  word  Ard,  high,  great,  is  in 
Arden,  the  last  syllable  den  meaning  a  wooded  valley. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  class  of  names,  full  of  historic 
value.  In  various  parts  of  our  county  we  meet  with  evidences  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  the  character  of  these  visitants,  in  their  works, 
such  as  bridges,  fortresses,  walls,  roads,  &c.  We  have  the  Roman 
roads,  strata,  or  Saxon  "  streets,"  in  many  parts  of  Yorkshire,  notably 
at  Ardwick-le-Street,  Gildersome  Street,  and  at  other  places.  In  Leeds 
we  find  that  "  gate  "  is  commonly  used  to  express  a  road  or  street,  as 
Briggate,  Kirkgate,  Ludgate,  Swinegate,  &c.,  while  other  roads  in  the 
county  are  known  as  Harrogate  and  Thwaite  Gate.  In  the  name  of 
Pontefract  (Ad  Pontem  Fractum)  we  gather  that  a  road  crossed  the 
Aire  at  this  point,  and  that  the  broken  bridge  must  have  been  unrepaired 
for  a  long  time.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  celebrated  for  any  great 
constructive  works,  their  efforts  in  this  direction  being  confined  to 
ditches  and  dikes,  earthen  ramparts  to  serve  as  boundaries.  Traces  of 
these  we  have,  probably  in  Laister  Dyke,  near  Bradford. 

When  the  Roman  occupation  came  to  an  end,  the  barbarian 
element,  in  various  types,  is  to  be  met  with,  numerous  tribes  being 
represented.  In  Yorkshire,  there  were  the  Thracians,  and  at  Tong, 
near  Leeds,  it  is  thought  the  tribe  of  Tungrians  had  settled,  whilst  one 
of  the  Vandal  settlements  is  met  with  in  Wendel-hill. 

In  Yorkshire  we  have  names  which  point  out  historic  sites,  and 
stand  connected  with  something  memorable  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Closely  allied  to  our  ancient  liberties  were  the  places  where 
THINGS  were  held— the  judicial  and  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations.  The  word  Thing  is  derived  from  the  Old  Norse 
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T'inga,  to  speak.  Taylor  says  that  "the  very  name  survives  amongst 
us  as  a  '  household  word.' "  A  "  meeting  "  is  the  mot-thing,  or  assembly 
of  freeholders;  and  the  " hustings,"  or  house-things,  is  where  the  house- 
holders assemble  to  elect  their  representatives.  We  believe  that  these 
Things — or  assemblies — were  held  at  Tingley,  near  Morley,  Tinsley, 
near  Rotherham,  and  Thwing,  near  Bridlington.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  another  of  these  meeting-places  was  at  Thurstonland,  near 
Huddersfield,  for  the  gatherings  were  inaugurated  by  sacrifices  and 
religious  ceremonies  to  their  deities,  of  which  Thor  was  one,  whose 
name  is  found  in  the  first  syllable  of  Thurstonland ;  while  ton  stands 
for  the  enclosure  round  the  skaaler,  or  wooden  booths,  which  were 
erected  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Thingveller  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  attending  the  meeting. 

We  have  also,  in  Yorkshire,  names  which  conserve  the  memory  of 
famous  battles,  as,  for  instance,  Standard  Hill,  near  Northallerton, 
where  the  battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought ;  and  a  mile  from  this  hill 
is  Scots  Pits,  taking  its  name  from  the  trenches  into  which  the 
slaughtered  Scots  were  thrown.  At  Danesgraves,  ou  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  we  find  the  tumuli  which  tell  of  the  conflict  with  the  Danes,  as 
the  name  tells  of  their  last  resting-place. 

Of  sacred  sites,  or  places  dedicated  to  deities  by  our  pagan  fore- 
fathers, we  have  several  in  the  towns  sacred .  to  the  gods  Woden,  Frea, 
Thunor,  Thor,  &c.  Wansford,  Fridaythorpe,  Thurcross,  and  Thurston- 
land belong  to  this  class  of  names,  while  the  suffix  lid,  the  mistress  of 
the  gloomy  under-world,  is  preserved  in  Hellifield,  Helwith,  Healey, 
Healigh,  all  in  Yorkshire.  In  contrast  to  these,  we  have  names  which 
speak  to  us  of  the  time  when  the  Christian  religion  found  a  footing  in  our 
county,  as  in  Goodmanham,  near  Weighton,  where  Paulinus  "urged 
eloquently  the  claims  of  the  new  faith."  We  find  also  the  Gadhelic 
word  Kil,  originally  meaning  »'  cell,"  but  afterwards  "  church  " — places 
where  the  early  missionaries  established  themselves,  and  from  whence 
they  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilisation.  .Illustrations 
of  this  suffix  are  found  in  the  names  of  Kildare  and  Killow  in  Yorkshire. 
We  have  also  one  town  which  has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  namely, 
Halifax,  which  derives  its  name  from  "  the  '  holy  tress '  of  the  Virgin's 
hair,  which  so  many  pilgrims  came  to  see." 

In  conclusion,  we  allude  to  a  few  names  which  tell  of  physical 
changes.  In  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  weald,  a 
wood,  which  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Wolds.  Selby  derives  its  name  from  the  Seal  which  ascended  the 
Humber  as  far  as  this  place.  Beverley  takes  its  name  from  the 
"  beaver's  haunt/'  and  Flamborough  Head  speaks  of  the  rude  fires  of 
coal  or  wood  that  used  to  "flame"  by  night  on  that  dangerous 
headland. 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 
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YORKSHIRE    LOCAL    NAMES. 

I  purpose,  under  this  head,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Yorkshire 
Local  Names,  or  expressions  and  terms  used  in  the  woollen  cloth 
manufacture  of  this  district.  Many  of  these  names  have  become 
obsolete,  partly  from  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  implements 
of  the  trade,  and  also  from  ihe  invention  of  new  patronymics.  The 
names  or  terms  are  mostly  confined  to  Yorkshire,  not  being  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
The  list  is  not  put  forth  as  complete,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  settle 
the  derivations  of  all  the  words. 

Addle,  to  earn  by  labour.      "Savin's  good  addlin."     "Aah  mich  can  ta  addle, 

lass  ?  " 
Bribe,  a  short  length  of  cloth,  cut  from  the  piece  on  account  of  being  damaged. 

In  other  districts  it  is  called  afent  or  remnant. 
Burl,  to  pick  out  knots  or  other  imperfections  from  the  cloth,  after  it  has  left  the 

loom. 
Bartreex,  a  warping  frame,  on  which  the  threads  of  warp  are  made  into  the  web. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  bier-trees,  a  supporting  frame. 
Beer,  a  number  of  threads  forming  divisions  by  which  the  web  is  made  up  to  the 

required  width  or  weight. 
Cotter,  knotted  or  entangled.       When  locks   of  wool  are  matted  fast,  or  any 

entanglement  of  the  web  takes  place,  they  are  said  to  be  "  cottered  together. J> 

Undamped  cloth  after  exposure  to  rain. 
Cold  Pig,  bales  of  cloth  which  have  been  returned  by  the  merchant  as  being  off 

shade,  late  delivery,  too  narrow  or  too  wide,  all  meaning  one  thing,   "not 

wanted." 
Cuttle,  the  layers  of  cloth  in  the  finished  piece.     The  width  of  the  cuttle  varies 

according  to  the  requirements  of  the  market  for  which  the  cloth  is  intended, 

but  is  generally  twenty  inches. 
Creel,  a  frame  in  which  the  warp  cops  are  placed,  and  from  which  the  threads  are 

drawn  to  form  the  web.     It  is  also  known  as  cratch.     Old  Jsorse,  Krila,  to 

plait,  to  weave  together. 
Cop  and  Coppin,  the  warp  from  the  mule,  ready  for  making  into  the  web.     A.-S. 

copp,  the  head,  the  top. 
Cockles,  imperfections  in  cloth.    A  "cockley  "  place  is  either  because  of  another 

quality  of  weft  being   inadvertently  put  in,  or  it  is  owing  to  the  warp  not 

being  properly  arranged  on  the  -l  beam  "  ;    in  both  cases  an  uneven  place  is 

the  consequence. 
Dead-  Horse,  to  pay  for  work  done  beforehand,  is   to  cause  the  workman  to  be 

working  upon  the  "dead-horse." 

Doffing,  the  act  of  stripping  the  bobbins  or  warp  cops  from  the  mule. 
Fettle,  to  clean  the  cards  on  the  scribbling  and  condensing  machinery ;  an  operation 

requiring  great  manual   dexterity.      From    Suio-Goth,  fett,   handy,   skilful. 

Old  Xorse.Jitla,  to  move  the  fingers  lightly. 

Felltd.  to  finish  a  web  or  piece  of  work.     "  i've  just  fell'd  my  warp." 
Fleyck,  a  defect  in  weaving.     Is  also  a  mining  term,  and  is  applied  to  fissures  in 

the  straight  beds.    Probably  a  variation  of  the  common  word  "  flaw."   German, 

fleck,  a  spot. 
Fudd,  the  waste  from  all-wool  cloths,  being  the  refuse  taken   from  under  the 

scribbling  and  condensing  machinery. 
Flocks,  the  waste  from  the  milling  and  finishing  machinery,  extensively  used  in 

the  making  of  paper  hangings,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  union  cloths. 
fancy,  a  part  of  the  scribbling  machine.   It  is  covered  with  cards,  and  is  employed 

in  opening  the  fibres  of  wool. 
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Galley-Bank,  a  cross  beam,  forming  part  of  a  hand-loom. 

Gig,  a  machine  used  in  the  process  of  cloth-dressing.      One  wishful  to  know  the 

state  of  trade  with  any  cloth-dressing  firm,  asks  how  many  ' '  gigs  "  they  run. 
Gear,  a  number  of  wooden  shafts  on  which  worsted  or  cotton  healds  are  placed, 

each  of  the  latter  having  one  of  the  threads  of  warp  passed  through  the  eye 

of  the  heald. 
Kemps,  hair  among  wool.      When  finished  or   "dressed,"    an   end   of   cloth,  if 

"kempy,''  displays  them  to  perfection,  or  rather,  to  imperfection,  for  such  an 

end  is  generally  returned  as  "  imperfect." 
Kerf,  an  end  of  cloth,  after  being  "  raised  "  in  the  finishing ;  the  wool  being  left  loug 

on  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 
Leyse,  the  process  of  interlacing  the  threads  of  warp.     In   Scotland  the  word  is 

applied  to  cloth  when  thrown  into  proper  laps. 
Laps,  the  layers  of  cloth,  when  "  cuttled  "  ready  for  the  market. 
Listing,  a  coarse  quality  of  spun  yarn  or  cotton,  used  for  protecting  the  outer  edge 

of  the  cloth  in  weaving  and  finishing. 
Lake,  to  play,  when  the  mill  is  standing.     N.  leika.     A.-S.  Idcan,  to  play.     N. 

leikari,  player. 
Mungo,  ground  rags.    Derived  from  Yorkshire  " nmn "  for  must,  and   "go,"  the 

inventor  when  testing  its  properties  saying  that,  though  it  might  fail  at  first, 

in  the  end  it  "  mun  go." 

Milling,  the  process  by  which  the  cloth  is  fulled  or  beaten  up  to  the  required  width. 
Molting,  a  process  by  which  the  wool  before  passing  through  the   ' '  willey "  is 

cleansed  from  "  moits"  or  shivs — minute  particles  of  wood  and   other  foreign 

substances. 
Nap,  to  raise  the  wool  of  the  cloth  and  twist  it  into  knots  ;   the  smaller  the 

knots  the  finer  the  nap.     Witneys  and  pilots  are  treated  with  this  process. 
Peak,  or  Perch ;    to  "  peak "  cloth  is  to  pull  it  over  rollers,  examining  it   for 

damage  and  imperfections.     "  It  we'ant  stand  peak." 
Red-Rud,   red   ochre,   formerly  used  for  marking  the  divisions  of  the  web  into 

"  strings  ;"  a  length  of  ten  feet  being  a  "  string." 
Big,  is  when  cloth  is  folded  or  doubled  up  and  cuttled,  then  the  two  extremities 

are  called  respectively  the  "rig"  and  the  "list." 
Row,  in  an  end  of  cloth,  is  a  bar  running  the  breadth  of  it  of  a  different  shade — a 

different  coloured  or  different  quality  of  weft. 
Raddle,  a  wooden  comb,  to  divide  the  warp  for  drying  purposes. 
Rags,  tailors'  clippings,   and  old  clothes  seamed  and  prepared  for  grinding  into 

"mungo." 
Raising,  a  process  in  cloth  finishing,  by  which  the  nap  of  the  cloth  is  raised  in  the 

"gig"  by  means  of  "  teazles." 
Scribbling,  the  first  process  after  the  wool  has  passed  through  the  willey,  reducing 

the  material  to  a  filmy  state. 
Slubbing,  the   process   by   which   the   material  is  made  into  cops  ready  for  the 

"  spinner." 
Spinning,  the  process  by  which  the  material  is  drawn  to  the  required  length  and 

wound  on  to  bobbins,  ready  for  weaving. 
Sizing,  the   preparing  of  the  woollen  warp,  by   stiffening,  for  withstanding   the 

weaving  process. 

Skein,  a  measure  for  determining  the  length  to  which  the  material  is  spun. 
Scouring,  by  means  of  ley  or  chemicals,  of  the  cloth  after  it  has  left  the  loom,  to 

remove  the  grease  or  other  impurities. 

Shivs,  particles  of  husk  or  small  refuse  in  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 
Shivvy-dan,  the  waste  from  under  the  machines,  formerly  used  as  manure,  now 

used  by  extractors  to  obtain  from  it  the  oil  or  grease. 
Snick-snarls,   in  a  state   of  entanglement.     N.  snara,  to  twist.     A.-S.  sneare,  a 

noose. 
Swape,  the  handle  of   the  "  jinney  "  or  "billey"  ;  a  loose  wooden  handle,  having 

an  iron  one  within,  so  as  to  prevent  soreness  by  friction. 
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Scray,  a  table  of  very  low  level,  upon  which  goods  are  piled  in  warehouses. 

Slay,  or  sley,  a  small  instrument  by  which  a  weaver  passes  the  threads  of  the  warp 

through  the  reed.     S.  slcegan.    G.  schlagen,  to  strike. 
Stocks,  ponderous  wooden  hammers  used  for  fulling  or  milling  the  cloth. 
Tenters,  wooden  frames  erected  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  and  drying  cloth 

during  the  finishing  process.    The  process  is  now  done  principally  by  tentering 

machines  within  the  mills. 

Thrums,  the  end  of  the  woollen  warp,  cut  off  after  the  web  is  woven. 
Teasing,  the  process  by  which  the  matted  portions  of  the  materials  are  torn  open 

and  separated  into  small  tufts. 
Teazk,  the  ripe  head  of  a  thistle  plant,  used  to  raise  the  points  from  the  fibres 

of  cloth. 
Type*  and   Treddles,  parts  of  a  loom,  the  derivations  of   the   names  being  very 

obscure. 
Wool,  the  covering  of  the  sheep,  used  on  account  of  its  staple,  to  blend  with 

shorter  material. 
WW.fy,  a  coarse-toothed  machine  to  open  and  disentangle  the  locks  of  wool  and 

other  materials. 
Weaving,  one  of  the  principal  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  by  which  the 

warp  and  weft  are  made  into  the  piece. 
Wfuirtrun,  a  weight  of  six  pounds,  used   in   weighing   and   calculating  woollen 

material. 

Many  other  names  might  be  added  of  a  local  character,  as  applied 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  generally,  such  as  bobbins,  mule,  jenny, 
porty,  blend,  wands,  «tc.,  &c. ;  but  the  above  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  numerous  terms  by  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The 
derivations  would  form  a  very  unique  chapter  hi  Yorkshire  etymology. 

Jlorley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 


WEST     RIDING     PLACE-NAMES. 

THE  following  notes  on  Place-Names  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  have  been  somewhat  hastily  compiled  in  order  to  appear  in 
these  pages.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  further  verification  of  the 
names  would  have  been  made,  and  many  possible  errors  avoided. 
On  this  account  the  kindest  indulgence  is  asked  for  at  the  hands  of 
critics. 

The  derivation  of  place-names  as  regards  particular  countries  and 
districts  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  beset  with  innumerable  difficulties. 
When  the  writer  states  that  he  has  had.  in  some  instances,  to  verify 
ten  meanings  ascribed  to  a  word,  and  then  select  one  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  some  idea  of  the  formidable  character  of  his  work  may 
perhaps  be  imagined. 

Amongst  a  multitude  of  works  consulted  and  used,  mention  of  the 
following  must  be  specially  made  :— Taylor's '•  Words  and  Places"; 
Edmund's  "Names  of  Places";  Davis's  "Derbyshire  Place  Names"; 
Worsae's  "  Danes  and  Norwegians" ;  "  Domesday" ;  Thoresby's  and 
Whitaker's  Works;  Kemble's  "  Saxons  in  England";  Green's  i;  History 
of  the  English  People" ;  Stubb's  "  Constitutional  History  of  England""- 
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many  Guide  Books,  and  Welsh,  Danish,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionaries. 
Quotations  are  acknowledged  in  the  usual  manner  wherever  practicable. 

The  contractions  used  in  the  following  list  are  : — B.,  British, 
preceding  the  year  55  B.C.;  L.,  Latin  or  Roman,  from  55  B.C.  to  418 
A.D.  ;  O.E.,  commonly  termed  Anglo-Saxon,  from  A.D.  450  to  827  ; 
D.  Danish,  from  A.D.  787  to  1066;  N.F.,  Norman-French,  from  A.D. 
1066  to  1154. 

Aberford. — Aber,  in  the  old  British  tongue,  had  the  meaning  of  confluence  or 
estuary,  i.e.,  a  place  where  a  small  stream  flowed  into  a  large  one,  or  where 
a  river  fell  into  the  sea ;  it  also  signified  boundary  water  or  stream.  Aber, 
in  Abergavenny,  would  have  the  first  meaning,  in  Aberdovey  the  second,  and 
in  Aberford  the  third,  Ab  was  a  synonym  of  Af  or  Av,  in  Afon  and  Avon, 
water  or  river.  Er  signified  the  end,  conclusion,  tail,  limit,  or  boundary. 
Foras,  from  which  we  derive  ford,  was  a  passage  across  a  river.  Taking  the 
syllable  er  as  denoting  a  boundary  or  limit,  the  whole  word  Aberford  would 
signify  the  ford  of  the  boundary  stream. 

In  old  documents  Aberford  has  appeared  as  Abbeyforth  and 
Abberford.  The  former  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applicable  at 
any  date,  but  the  latter,  considering  the  contiguity  of  the  village  to 
presumably  British  sites  in  or  about  Barwick-in-Elmet,  &c.,  gives  every 
probability  that  the  designation  is  the  same  that  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Cock  Beck,  on  which  Aberford  is  situated,  would  very 
fitly  form  a  boundary  between  various  tribes,  and  it  would  also  serve 
as  an  important  strategic;  position  in  time  of  war.  Conjointly,  then, 
the  boundary  stream,  with  its  ford,  would  most  appropriately  receive 
the  designation  of  Aberford. 

Ackworth. — The  estate  of  the  oak.  JEc.,  O.E.,  an  oak.  Worth,  from  wyrth 
weorthig,  O.  E. ,  an  estate  or  manor,  a  close  or  farm,  usually  one  well  watered. 
It  denotes  a  place  warded  or  protected,  and  is  derived  from  the  Old  English 
word  warian,  to  ward  or  defend. 

Adel,  or  Addle,  the  Adhill  of  the  Liber  Kegis. — The  hill  or  rising  ground  of  Adda 
or  ^Ethel.  Adda,  0.  E  ,  the  name  of  the  first  colonist ;  or  if  the  possessor  was 
a  noble,  as  the  word  ^Ethel  signifies,  the  place  would  then  be  called  the  hill  of 
the  nobleman.  El,  an  abbreviation  of  hill.  Hill,  from  hyl,  O.E.,  a  rising  ground. 

Adel  is  a  spot  of  very  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  It  was  an 
important  place  before  the  Saxons  set  foot  in  England.  A  Roman 
camp,  supposed  to  be  Burg-Dunum,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town, 
still  visible  in  its  neighbourhood,  sufficiently  establish  the  fact.  The 
church  of  Adel  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  was  built  not  long  before  A.D.  1 100, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in 
the  kingdom. 

Adlingfleet.— The  naval  station  of  the  tribe  of  ./Ethel,  or  the  noble.  Adi,  from 
^Ethel,  O.E.,  a  man's  name,  or  a  nobleman.  Ing,  O.  E.,  a  tribe,  or  the  younger 
sons  and  their  posterity,  who  bore  no  title.  Fleet,  from  fleofc,  O.E.,  a  naval 
station. 

Adwick-le-Street. — The  village  of  the  heap,  probably  sepulchral  or  monumental. 
Ad,  O. E.,  a  heap,  equivalent  to  earn,  B.  ;  Wick.,  O.E.,  an  abode,  related  to 
view,  a  street,  in  Latin.  Le-Street  informs  us  that  the  place  was  situated  on 
or  near  a  Roman  road.  Strsete,  O.E.,  a  street  or  paved  way,  from  strfitn.^ 
L.,  spread,  strewed,  scattered,  laid,  smoothed,  &c.  The  word  often  enables 
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us  to  recognise  the  lines  of  Roman  roads  which,  straight  as  an  arrow-course, 

connect  the  chief  strategic  positions  on  the  island. 
Agbrigg,  in  Domesday  Hagebrige.     The  Oak  Bridge.    Ag  from  sec,  O.E.  the  oak 

tree.     Brig,  from  bricg,  O.E.,  a  bridge.     Agbrigg,  one  of  the  Wapen takes  of 

the  West  Riding. 
Aire  (River),  gentle,  slow.     The  root  of  the  word  Aire  is  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh 

word  Araf,  gentle  ;    or  an  obsolete  Gaelic  word  ar,  slow.     On  the  other  hand, 

there  is  the  Celtic  word  arw,  violent ;    and  a  Sanscrit  root  arb,  to  ravage  and 

destroy. 

"The  term,  ar,  is  very  widely  diffused  in  many  countries,  e.g.^ 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  &c.,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  names  of  Oarus,  Araxes,  and  Aras.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  roots,  according  to  the  character  of  the  river,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  may  be  derived.  The  course  of  the  Aire  is  smooth  and  tranquil 
throughout." 

Airton  (Craven). — The  town  on  the  Aire.     Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town, 

A  large  current  of  water,  which  gushes  out  near  this  village  into 
the  river,  seems  to  give  it  some  pretension  to  the  name. 

Akroydon. — A  nineteeth  century  place-name  bestowed  by  Lieut. -Col.  Akroyd  on 
a  new  suburb  of  Halifax,  which  he  built  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  his  mills. 

In  Danish  times  Akroyd  would  have  signified  "  The  clearing  in  the 
oak  forest  at  the  hill."  Ak,  from  eyk,  D.,  the  oak  tree.  Royd,  from 
riodr,  D.,  land  cleared  or  grubbed  up;  a  road  cut  in  a  wood.  Dun,  B,, 
a  hill. 

Almondbury. — Almonds  or  Aleman's  town  or  fortification.  Almond,  O.E.,  a 
personal  name.  Bury,  O.E.,  from  burh  ;  burg,  O.E.,  a  fort  or  castle. 

This  was  a  place  of  strength  in  Saxon,  perhaps  even  in  ancient 
British  times,  and  was  probably  the  seat  of  a  boundary  fortress. 
Almondbury  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  terminating  in  a  vast  though 
not  rocky  precipice  on  three  sides,  overlooking  a  great  extent  of 
country. 

Altofts. — The  old  enclosure.     AL  from  olid,  D..  or  eald,  O.E,  old.     Tofts,  from 

toft,  D.,  or  O.E..  a  derivation  of  Tomt.  empty.     A  place  where  a  messuage 

once  stood,  that  is  fallen  and  pulled  down. 
Alvertliorpe. — The  Thorpe  or  Homestead  of  the  allar,  or  elder,  tree.     Alver,  from 

aler,  O.E.,  the  alder  tree.     Thorpe,   O.E.  and  D.,  a  collection  of  houses,  a 

homestead. 
Alwoodley. — Alwoldelie,  in   Domesday.      The  old  Wood  Field,   Al,  from  eald, 

O.E.,  old.     Wood,  from  wold,  O.E.,  a  forest— see  ';  Woolley." 
Allerton  (Church  and  Moor). — Aler-town.     Aller,  from  aler,  air,  or  orl,  the  elder 

tree.    Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 
Anston,  Xorth  and  South  (Thorpe  Salvin),  anciently  Anestan.     One  stone.     An, 

O.E.,  one,  single,  sole.     Stan,  0.  E. ,  a  stone. 

To  what  origin  the  word  is  to  be  referred  it  may  not  now  be 
possible  to  discover.  It  was  probably  a  boundary  mark.  As  regards 
the  word  stan,  a  cognate  signification  is  afforded  in  the  appellative 
Staines  (Mid.),  where  a  boundary  stone  was  placed  to  denote  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  obtained  by  the  city  of  London  on  the  river  Thames. 
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Armley. — Arm's  or  Orm's  field,     Arm  or  Orm,  probably  the  name  of  a  Danish, 
intruder.     Ley,  a  field. 

"  English  shires,  once  thriving  and  civilised,  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  Northmen,  i.e.,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  The  Old 
English  people,  in  other  words,  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  were  now 
completely  under  their  yoke.  Orms,  Grims,  Spils,  Osgods,  and  Thors 
left  abiding  traces  of  themselves  in  Northumbria,  of  which  Yorkshire 
was  a  part." 

Arncliffe. — The  eagle's  rock.     Earn,  O.E.,  a  name  for  the  eagle,  and  thence  a 

chief's  name.     Cliff e,  O.E.,  from  clif,  a  steep  bank. 
*Arthington. — The  farmers'  town,  or  in  other  words,  the  town  of  the  sons  of  the 

earth.     Arth,  from  eard,  eorth,  yrth,  O.E.,  the  soil  or  ground.     Ing,   O.E., 

sons.     Ton  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town  or  dwelling-place. 

Askern. — The  ash  place.     Ask,  a  form  of  sese,  an  ash  tree.     ^Ern,  O.E.,  a  place. 
Askwith  (Wharfedale). — The  ash  wood.     Ask,  the  D.  form  of  Aesc,  O.E.,  the  ash 

tree.     With,  D. ,  a  wood. 
Aston  (Rotherham). — Kiln  town.     As,   probably  from  Ast,  O.E.,  a  kiln.     Ton, 

from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 
Attercliffe  (near  Sheffield). — A  corruption  of  Ottercliff.     Oter,  or  otyr  ;  O.E.,  an 

otter.     Clif,  O.E.,  a  steep  bank. 
Aukley  (near  Doncaster). — The  oak  field.      Auk,  from  sec,  O.E.,  the  oak  tree. 

Ley,  from  lege,  O.E.,  a  field. 

In  the  age  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  A.D.  1042 — 1066,  Aukley 
was  the  property  of  Earl  Tosti,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stamford,  or 
Battle  Bridge,  on  the  25th  September,  1066,  fighting  in  league  with 
Harold  Hardrada  against  Harold  the  Second,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
slain  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  which  he  fought  against  William  the 
Conqueror  on  the  14th  of  October  in  the  same  year. 

Austerfield. — The  east  field.     Auster,  from  est,  O.E.,  or  austr,  D.,  east.     Field* 

from  f eld,  0.  E.  or  D.,  the  open  country. 
Bailey  Hill  (Sheffield).  —  Bailey,  from   ballium  (corrupt  Latin),  has  its  origin  in 

vallum,  L. ,  a  fence,  &c. 

Etymologically,  Vallum  was  a  palisade,  a  rampart  with  palisadoes, 
and  signified  in  ancient  military  parlance  "  an  open  space  between  the 
line  of  the  outer  wall  and  the  advanced  gate  of  the  city.  In  a  similar 
position  with  respect  to  the  city  wall,  we  find  the  Old  Bayle  at  York, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Bailey  at  Oxford,  Bailey  Hill  at  Sheffield 
and  Radnor,  and  the  North  and  South  Bailey  in  the  city  of  Durham. 
A  bailiff  was  originally  the  bayle-reeve  or  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Ballium ;  just  as  the  slierijf  is  the  shire-reeve.  The  bails  at  cricket 
were  originally  the  stumps,  the  present  restricted  meaning  of  the  word 
being  of  later  origin.  The  Roman  vallum  and  the  English  wall  are 
etymologically  stockades.  So  also  is  Bally,  the  commonest  prefix  in 
Irish  village  names,  e.g.,  Ballyshannon,  Ballycastle,  &c.,  &c." 

*Arthington,  I  take  It  (with  the  Domesday  spelling,  Ilardinetone).— Ardingley,  Arthingworth, 
Hardingham,  Hardingstone,  Hardlngton,  Hartington— are  all  forms  of  the  same  name. 
Ton,  settlement,  &c.,  ing,  son,  the  regular  A.S.,  patronymic  Hurt  or  Hard,  Arth  or  Harth  — 
(the.  old  cliiof.s  name)— Hardy,  bohl,  brave,  a<  iu  "llardicanute.  So  the  wliolo  is  the 
settlement  of  the  Harthings  or  Hardings.— \V.  G.  II. 

Note  by  Editor. 
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Baildon. — The  hill  of  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belen.     B,  the  heathen  god  Baal.    Don,  B..  a 
hill  fort. 

As  a  probable  confirmation  of  this  derivation,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  summit  of  the  hill  expands  considerably,  and  is  called  the  "High 
Plain."  It  is  likely  that  the  people  assembled  here,  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices  2,000  years  ago. 

Barden. — The  wild  boars'  valley.     Bar,  0.  E. ,  a  wild  boar.     Den,  a  wooded  valley, 

and  is  probably  a  B.   word  adopted  by  the  0.  E.     The  dens  were  the  swine 

pastures. 
Barkisland. — The  birch  island.     Bark,  from  hire,  O.E.,  the  birch-tree;  still  called 

birk  in  Scotland.    Island,   indicating  a  place  which  was  once,  if  not  now, 

em-ironed  by  water,  or  marsh.    Is,  from  ea  or  i,  O.E.,  water.     Land,  ground, 

earth,  primary  sense  lay,  spread. 
Barkstone. — In  Doaaesday  Barchestone.    The  birch  tree  town.     Bark,  from  birce, 

O.  E.,  the  birch.    Tone,  from  tun.  O.E.,  a  town.     This  place  gave  name  to 

one  of  the  wapentakes  of  the  West  Riding. 
Barnoldswick. — Barnold's    village.      Barnold,  a   personal   name.      Wic,    O.E.,    a 

dwelling- place,  station. 
Barnsley. — The  barn  field.    Barn  perhaps  from  bere-ern,  O.E.,  a  barley  or  corn 

place.     Ley  from  lea,  O.E.,  a  field. 
Barwick-in-Elmet. — Barwick.     The  village  of  the  Castle,  or  the  barred  or  fenced 

station.     Bar.  B.,  a  fence  or  bar.     Wick,  from  Gwig.  B.,  or  Wic,  O.E.,  a 

dwelling-  place,  habitation,  station,  village,  or  castle. 

In  Domesday,  A.D.  1086,  the  name  is  given  as  Bere-Wick, 
namely,  the  barley  or  corn  village  ;  in  other  words,  the  place  of  the 
granary.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
is  the  correct  derivation,  as  the  place  is  well-known  to  have  been  an 
important  military  post  in  British  and  Old  English  times.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  its  history  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  Tradition 
says  that  Barwick  was  the  residence  of  Edwin  of  Xorthumbria,  who 
had  certainly  conquered  Elmete  (then  apparently  held  by  a  British 
chieftain),  before  his  conversion  by  Pauliuus.  The  earthworks  at 
Barwick  are  said  to  be  so  unlike  British  or  Roman  that  there  seems  to 
be  much  reason  for  assigning  them  to  this  early  Saxon  period 
(circ.  620). 

Batiey. — Bat  or  Batta's  field.  Lat  or  Batta,  O.E.,  a  personal  name  which  remained 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  O.E.  language.  Ley.  from  lege,  O.E., 
Meadow  land. 

Beamsley  (Beacon).—  Anciently,  Bethemsley.  The  field  of  Bethm.  Bethem 
seems  to  have  been  a  personal  name. 

This  place  continued  in  the  direct  line  of  the  O.E.  family  until  the 
time  of  William  Maulever,  one  of  the  Xormans.  Ley,  O.E.,  a  field. 
Beacon,  from  been,  O.E.,  a  public  signal  on  an  eminence,  from  which 
the  country  could  be  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  by  setting 
fire  to  some  combustibles  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  same  word 
appears  in  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire,  the  place  from  whence  the 
newly-made  Earl  of  that  designation  derives  his  title.  His  crest  is  a 
beacon-tower. 
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Beekermunds  (Craven). — The  mouth  of  the  beck.  Becker,  from  beckr,  D.,  a 
stream.  Mund,  from  mudr  or  munni,  D.,  a  mouth,  an  orifice,  which  in  this 
case  exactly  answers  to  the  place  in  Langstrothdale. — Archdeacon  Boyd. 

Beckwith  (Harrogate). — The  wood  by  the  brook.  Beck,  from  bee,  D.,  a  brook,  a 
stream.  With,  D.,  a  wood. 

Beckwithshaw. — Shaw,  from  scua,  O.E.,  a  wood,  is  redundant,  and  was  probably 
added  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  D.  word 
"with." 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  words  <:beck"  and  "burn."  A 
beck  originally  signified  a  stream  that  was  formed  by  water  collecting 
on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  proceeding  with  a  rapid  course ;  whereas 
a  burn  signified  a  stream  that  wound  along  meadows,  and  originated 
from  small  springs.  "Burn"  is  derived  from  "birnan,"  O.E.,  to  burn, 
and  denotes  the  bubbling  of  a  welling  stream,  with  the  singing  of  the 
boiling  water  and  the  flaming  of  fire. 

Ben  Rhydding. — A  nineteenth-century  corruption  of  Bean-ridding,  or  clearing  ;  in 
other  words,  a  bean  field.  Bean,  0.  E.,  a  well-known  kind  of  pulse.  Bidding, 
a  road  or  clearing  in  a  wood,  fromhriddan,  O.E.,  to  clear,  to  disencumber. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  projectors  built  the  now  famous 
hydropathic  establishment  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1844,  they  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  enchorial  or  original  designation,  Ben  or  Bean 
Kidding,  to  Ben  Rhydding,  which  term  would  have  signified 
in  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue  the  hill  of  the  ford,  an  appellation 
that  suits  the  locality  remarkably  well,  but  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  the  place-name  as  understood  by  the  possessors 
in  Old  English  days.  As  this  information  may  be  useful  to  philologists 
in  future  times,  it  is  here  "  made  a  note  of." 

Bentham  and  Bentley.—  i.,  Bennets'  Village;  ii.,  Bennets'  Field. — Bennet 
contracted  from  Benedict,  and  probably  indicating  the  property  of  Benedictine 
Monks.  Ham,  O.E.,  a  home,  village,  &c.  Ley,  a  field.  From  Benedict  we 
have  the  modern  surnames  Bennet,  Bentley,  and  Bent. 

Beeston. — A  place-name  of  uncertain  origin.  If  it  should  be  the  Bees'  town,  then 
Bee  would  be  derived  from  beoh,  O.E.,  a  bee.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 
The  beoh-ceorl,  i.e.,  the  bee-churl,  or  keeper,  was  an  important  person  on  an 
Old  English  farm.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  place  fderives  its  name 
from  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Bee's,  a  saint  of  repute  in  Saxon  times.  There  are  six 
villages  of  the  name  in  England. 

Bilton. — Belin's  or  Billing's  town.  Called  after  a  person  of  that  name.  Ton,  a 
town. 

Birkin.— The  birch  meadow.  Birk,  from  birce,  O.E.,  the  birch  tree.  In,  a 
contraction  of  ing,  O.E.,  a  meadow,  a  low-lying  piece  of  ground  by  the  side  of 
a  stream.  > 

Birkenshaw. — Anciently  Byrckenshaw.  The  birch  wood.  Birken,  from  birce, 
O.  E, ,  the  birch  tree.  Shaw,  from  scua,  0.  E. ,  a  small  wood. 

Birstal. — The  town,  station,  or  place.  Bir,  from  byr,  D.,  a  city  or  town.  Stal, 
from  Stallr,  D.,  a  stall,  station,  place,  or  stead.  Byr  seems  to  be  an  equivalent 
to  the  0.  E.  burh,  and  has  probably  been  merged  in  that  word  in  many  cases. 

Birstwith. — The  broken  or  divided  wood.  Birst,  from  berstan,  to  burst,  break, 
split,  rend.  With  or  vidr,  D. ,  a  wood  or  forest. 

This  place-name  has  invariably  preserved  the  initial  syllable  much 
as  we  have  it  now ;  but  the  second  has  passed  through  many  mutations. 
"  With"  is  probably  the  survival  of  the  correct  designation,  after 
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having  been  subjected  to  various  local  and  dialectic  pronunciations. 
The  whole  word  has  at  different  times  been  written  thus — Beristade, 
Birscate,  Birscale,  Berstock,  Birstith,  and  finally  Birstwith. 

Blackstone-edge. — The  ridge  of  black  rock.     Black  from  the  O.E.  blcec.     Stone 

from  stean,  stan,  0.  E.,  stone.     Edge  from  ecg,  O.E.,  a  ridge,  signifying  the 

sharp  edge  of  a  mountain  or  hill. 
Blaidroyd.  -  The  herb  field.      Blaid,  from  blad,  a  blade  of  herbs,   a  part  being 

taken  for  the  herb  itself.     Royd,  O.E.,  a  clearing — a  place  rlddfd  of  trees. 
Bluberhouses  or  Blubberhouses. — In  early  documents  the  name  is  found  written 

Blubur,  Bluburgb,  and  Bluburrow-houses :   in  1300  Bloberhns,  and  in  temp. 

Hen.  viii.  Blauverhouse. 

Blubber  seems  to  signify  the  blomary,  or  ore-smelting1  hill.  Blu 
or  blub,  from  blowan,  O.E.,  to  blow  or  bloom,  or  from  bloma,  O.E..  a 
flower  or  bloom,  and  also  a  piece  of  metal  when  reduced  from  the  ore 
and  in  an  efflorescent  state.  The  sites  of  the  Roman  iron  manufacture 
in  Dean  Forest  and  elsewhere  are  still  called  blomaries.  A  melter  of 
tin  is  or  was  called  a  blower.  The  word  blu  appears  to  give  a  trace  of 
the^O.E  manufacture  of  lead  or  iron.  There  are  evidences  of  lead 
smelting-  in  Anglian  times  near  Blubberhouses,  and  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  occupation  of  the  place  as  a  blomary  by  the  Romans.  One  of 
the  roads  of  the  latter  people  ran  near  the  spot.  The  place-names 
Blonorton  (Norfolk),  Blewbnry  (Berks),  Bloomsbury  )  (Middlesex),  and 
Kirby  Overblow  (Yorkshire)  seem  to  have  a  like  derivation.  Ber  is 
derived  from  beorh.  The  latter  word  is  a  derivative  of  beorgan,  O.E., 
to  shelter  or  hide,  and  to  an  embanked  enclosure,  which  afforded  refuge 
to  the  living.  It  is  probable  that  some  fortified  place  existed  here  in 
early  times,  and  gave  name  to  the  township.  Houses,  the  buildings  in 
which  persons  live,  from  hus,  O.E.,  a  covering. 

Bolton.— 1.  The  town  by  the  bole.  Bol,  O.E.,  a  trunk  or  bole  of  a  tree.  2.  The 
town-house.  Bol,  from  Botyl,  O.E.,  a  house  or  mansion.  3.  The  town  of 
the  farm  or  reclaimed  land.  Bol,  D.,  reclaimed  or  cultivated  land.  Ton,  from 
tun,  O.E.,  a  town,  a  hedged  enclosure  within  which  a  house  was  built. 

"  The  word  tun  is  common  to  all  Teutonic  languages,  and  was 
much  used  by  the  O.E.  and  D.  people.  There  are  many  instances  of 
the  name  of  Bolton  in  England.  The  meaning  of  each  word  will  be 
according  to  its  circumstances  as  given  above." 

Bondgate  (Ripou). — The  farmers'  or  peasants'  road.     Bond,  from  bondi,  D.  a  rustic. 

Gate,  from  gata,  D.,  a  road. 
Boothroyd  ( Dewsbury). — The  shop  or  drinking  booth  clearing.     Booth,  from  bud, 

D.,  (a  place  made  of  boards)  absolutely  a  tavern.     The  word  is  probably  from 

the  same  root  as  by,  D.,  a  dwelling.     Royd  (Infra). 
Borough  Bridge. — The  fortified  town  at  the  Bridge.      Borough,  from  burk,  O.E. — 

an  earthwork,  an  embanked  enclosure.     The  burh  was  the  fortified  home  and 

courtyard  of   the    mighty   man,   the    king,   the  magistrate,    or  the   noble. 

Borough,  burg,  burgh,  brough,  and  barrow  are  related  to  the  Old  English 

verb  beorgan — to  shelter  or  hida     Bric/j,  O.E.,  a  bridge. 

In  1321  a  battle  was  fought  at  this  place,  between  Edward  II.  and 
his  rebellious  Barons,  under  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  which  the 
latter  was  completely  defeated.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that 
the  name  of  the  place  existed  in  tunes  far  anterior  to  this  event. 
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Bowling. — The  house  in  the  field  or  meadow.  Bow,  from  bolt  or  hotel,  O.E.,  a 
dwelling.  Ing,  O.E.,  a  meadow  by  the  river.  In  some  cases  the  introduction 
of  w  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Bradford. — The  broad  ford.  Derived  from  a  passage  or  road  over  the  small  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Aire,  on  which  the  town  is  situated. — Brad,  O.E  ,  broad, 
or  spacious;  Ford,  O.E.,  a  shallow  part  of  a  river  where  a  road  crosses.  The 
word  "ford"  is  a  derivative  otfaran,  O.E.,  to  go  or  pass. 

Bramhope. — The  broom  slope.  Broom,  from  brom  or  brum,  0.  E. ,  a  name  applied 
to  the  genista,  and  also  to  the  reseda.  Vulgo,  broom  and  dyers'  rocket. 
Hope,  from  Hwpp,  B. ,  a  slope,  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  a  sloping-place  between 
hills.  The  famous  Royal  House  of  Plantagenet  received  its  name  from  the 
sprig  of  Spanish  broom  (planta  genista)  which  their  founder,  Geoffrey,  used  to 
wear  in  his  hat.  Planta,  L.,  a  plant ;  genista,  L.,  the  broom. 

Bramley. — The  broom  field.  For  the  derivation  of  bram,  see  Bramhope  (supra). 
Mr.  Wilson,  jun.,  derives  the  name  from  Bram,  a  very  noted  person  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  who  is  said  to  have  had  one  of  his  hams,  or  homes,  in 
Bramham.  In  this  case,  Bramley  would  mean  the  field  of  Bram,  probably  the 
first  English  colonist  of  the  place,  who  might  derive  his  name  from  the  planet. 

Breary  (formerly  Brerehagh). — The  briar  enclosure.  Brear,  from  brser,  O.E. ,  the 
briar.  Y,  an  abbreviation  of  hay,  from  haga,  O.E.,  a  hedge,  or  that  which  is 
hedged  in  an  enclosure. 

Briggate,  Bridge-road. — Bridge,  from  bryggia,  D.,  a  bridge.  Gate,  from  gata,  D., 
a  passage  along  or  up,  from  one  place  to  another. 

This  word  has  not  to  be  confounded  with  gaet,  O.E.,  a  gate  or 
passage  into  a  field,  enclosure,  or  town.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
gate  in  Briggate  is  to  be  understood.  "  In  the  Scandinavian  districts 
of  England  the  word  is  commonly  used  to  express  a  road,  as  in  the  case 
of  Harrogate.  The  distinction  between  the  two  terms  is  analogous  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the  word  ford.  The  fords  of  the  Danes 
are  passages  for  ships  up  the  arms  of  the  sea.  The  fords  of  the  Old 
English  husbandmen  are  passages  across  rivers  for  men  and  cattle. 
From  the  word  gata  are  derived  gait  and  gaiters.  A  man's  gait  is  the 
way  he  goes ;  his  gaiters  are  his  goers  !  " 

Brimham. — The  village  on  the  brim  or  brow  of  the  hill.  Brymm,  O.E.,  the  edge, 
&c.  Ham,  O.E.,  a  home. 

Brimham  is  celebrated  for  its  rocks  of  singular  and  grotesque 
shapes,  which  have  assumed  their  present  forms  from  the  action  of  the 
weather  during  unnumbered  ages.  Near  Brimham  is  the  place  called 
Graffa  Plain — i.e.,  the  plain  of  the  graves.  Graff,  O.E.,  a  ditch  or 
moat,  a  grave.  Plain,  from  planus,  L.,  flat,  level. 

Brockholes. — The  badger's  or  polecat's  hole.     Brock,  O.E.,  a  badger ;  holes,  from 

hoi,  O.E.,  a  hollow. 
Burgh- Wallis. — The  hill  or  fortress  of  the  Welsh  or  ancient  Britons.     Burgh,  from 

beorh,  O.E.,   a  hill,   or  burh,   O.E.,   a  fortification.     Wallis,  from  wal,  O.E., 

foreign  or  strange  ;    a  term  applied  to  the  British  tribes  whom  the  0.  E. 

people  dispossessed  of  their  lands.     To  these  tribes  the  latter  people  gave  the 

names  Wealhas,  Welshmen,  or  foreigners. 
Burley  (near  Otley). — Anciently  and  more  properly  spelt  Burghley.     The  field  of 

the  fortress.     Bur  from  burh,  O.E.,  a  fortified  place.     Ley,  a  field. 

This  village  stands  on  or  near  the  Roman  road  from  Adel  to 
Ilkley,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  some  small  Roman  fort,  of 
which  the  vestiges  have  disappeared. 
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Burmantofts,  corruptly  called  Burnitops,  formerly  termed  Burrowmenstofts.  The 
lands  set  aside  for  the  borough  men  (now  Mayors),  to  maintain  their  authority 
and  discipline.  Bur,  from  burh,  O.E..  a  town.  Man,  the  male  of  the 
human  species  !  Tofts,  from  tofte,  D.  and  0.  E.  (of  which  the  root  is  Tomt, 
D.,  empty),  an  enclosure  or  field,  where  a  house  stood  which  has  been  pulled 
down.  The  consonants  f,  p,  and  m  are  frequently  interchanged  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

Burnsall  (Craven). — Bosworth  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  "the 
princely  hall."  Burn,  from  beorn,  O.E.,  a  chief,  prince,  king,  &c.  Sail,  from 
seL  O.E.,  a  mansion,  palace,  hall. 

The  hall  in  which  the  O.E.  noble  lived  was  a  large  wooden  building-, 
consisting  of  one  great  room,  which  served  both  as  a  dining-room,  sitting- 
room,  and  sleeping-room.  Rushes  were  laid  on  the  floor  instead  of 
carpets,  but  when  a  great  guest  was  expected  it  was  sometimes  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  the  walls  hung  with  shields.  A  great  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  chimneys  were  not  yet  introduced,  a  hole 
was  made  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Dinner  was  at  noon, 
and  supper  in  the  evening.  When  the  dinner  hour  came  trestle-tables 
were  brought  into  the  hall,  and  cloths  laid  upon  them.  Knives  only 
were  used  to  carve  with,  forks  there  were  none ;  and  the  company  ate 
with  their  fingers,  for  which  reason  water  was  always  handed  round  to 
•wash  the  hands  with  before  and  after  meat.  After  dinner  or  supper 
the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
drinking,  while  the  gleeman  sang  songs  or  recited  tales. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  O.E.  were  deep  drinkers.  The  song 
of  the  gleeman  to  his  harp  was  the  only  refined  enjoyment  to  which 
even  the  noble  could  aspire  in  those  days.  Along  the  side  of  the  hall 
were  sleeping  berths,  sometimes  furnished  with  curtains ;  to  these  the 
guests  retired  when  the  night  came  on.  The  attendants  had  bedding 
spread  for  them  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  long  benches,  which  formed 
almost  the  only  furniture  of  the  hall ;  for  chairs  were  rare,  and  used 
only  for  persons  of  distinction.  The  ladies  of  the  household  alone  had 
sleeping  chambers  built  apart  from  the  hall,  and  called  bowers,  the  same 
word  which  we  still  use  for  a  little  house  in  a  garden.  The  bowers, 
the  hall,  and  the  chapel  or  other  outbuildings  were  all  surrounded  with 
a  wall  or  fence,  whose  gates  -were  shut  and  guarded  at  night ;  and  the 
whole  enclosure  was  called  a  tun.  the  word  from  which  our  word  town 
is  derived.  The  word  bower  is  derived  from  bugan,  O.E.,  to  bow  or 
bend,  and  originally  seems  to  have  meant  a  place  screened  from  the  sun 
and  wind  by  the  green  boughs  of  trees  and  shrubs  bent  round  it.  As 
regards  the  accessories  of  life  and  manners  in  O.E.  times,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  a  graphic  account  in  the  third  chapter  of  "  Ivanhoe." 
Allowing  for  the  colouring  given  by  the  great  novelist,  his  description 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  historic  facts. 

Buttershaw. — The  archers'  wood.     Butter,  from  butte,  O.E..  a  mark  for  archers. 

Shaw — a  shady  place,  a  wood,  from  scua  ;  O.E  ,  a  small  wood. 
Cad,  or  Cat.  Beeston. — One  of  the  few  places  of  British  original,  which  signify 

wocdy  ground.     Cat,  from  coed,  coit,  B.  .a  wood. 
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Caldcotes. — Cold  cottages  or  huts,  from  their  cold  situation.     Cald,  from  cele,  O.E., 

cold.     Cotes,  0.  E. ,  shepherds'  cots  or  huts. 
Cadeby. — Csedbad's  abode.     Cade,  from  Csedbad,  a  descendant  of  Woden,  and  a 

contemporary  of  Hengist.     By,  D.,  an  abode. 

The  chief  god  of  the  O.E.  and  Danes  was  Odin,  called  in  English 
Woden,  the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  his  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  Wednesday  (Wodnesdaeg),  as  well  as  in  many 
names  of  places  in  England.  All  the  English  kings  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  Woden. 

Calder  (River). — The  hazel  water,  on  account  of  the  hazel  woods  through  which  it 

ran.     Coll,  B.,  the  hazel  tree.     Der  from  dwr,  B.  water. 
Calverley. — The  calf  man's  field.     Calv,  from  cielf,  cealf,  0.  E.,  a  calf  :  er,  or  ere, 

O.E.,  the  termination  of  many  nouns  signifying  an  agent  or  a  person,  and  so 

meaning  a  man,  ex.  gr.  a  sower,  a  writer,  a  player ;  ley,  from  lea,  lege,  &c ., 

O.E.,  a  lea,  field,  &c. 
Campsall. — The  soldiers'  hall.    Camp,  from  kempa  or  cempa,  O.E.,  a  soldier.  Sail, 

from  sel,  O.F.,  a  hall. 
Carlton. — The  churl's,  or  husbandman's  town.     Carl,  from  ceorl,  O.E.,  a  freeman 

of  the  lowest  rank,  a  countryman,  a  husbandman,  a  churl.     Ton,  from  tun, 

O.E.,  a  residence  or  town. 
Castley. — The  camp  or  castle  field.     Cast,  from  castrum,  L.,  a  camp,  afterwards  a 

fortified  town.     Ley,  a  field,  from  lege,  O.E.,  meadow  land. 

"  The  name  was  evidently  derived  from  some  castra,  castle,  or  camp 
of  the  Romans.  Within  a  very  limited  space  around  this  village  there 
are  evidences  in  the  names  of  places  of  the  different  nationalities  which 
have  occupied  or  peopled  the  country.  In  Castley  we  have  Roman  and 
O.E.  In  Huby  and  Newby  we  have  Danish,  and  in  Weschoe  and  Riffoe 
Norwegian." 

Castleford,  anciently  Casterford.  The  ford  of  the  Castle  and  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Camp  Legeolium  of  Antoninus.  Castle  from  Castellum,  I.,  a  castle.  Ford, 
O.E.,  a  shallow  part  of  the  river  where  a  road  crosses. 

At  this  place  the  great  Roman  road  from  Isurium  crossed  the  river 
Aire  by  a  ford.  Castleford  was  a  very  important  station  on  the  line  of 
Roman  road  between  Doncaster  (Danum)  and  Tadcaster  (Calcaria). 

Catcliffe  (Rotherham). — Catscliff,  or  Cats-lair.  The  prefix  is  from  catta,  O.E.,  a 
cat,  and  perhaps  also  a  man's  name.  Cliffe,  from  Clyf,  O.E.,  a  rock,  a  steep 
-descent,  or  perhaps  a  bed  or  lair. 

That  the  fauna — i.e.,  the  entire  collection  of  animals  peculiar  to  a 
country — hi  the  pre-Norman  time  included  cats,  is  shown  by  such  names 
as  Cates-by,  Cat-thorpe,  and  Cater-ham.  The  cat  was  also  an  heraldic 
symbol,  and  its  name  was  a  personal  designation  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  England,  being  the  cognisance  of  the  great  clan  Chattan. 

Cawood. — The  wood  of  the  hollow.  Ca,  B.,  a  hollow;  also  a  field,  signifying  to 
enclose,  as  incaer,  a  camp.  Caeis  a  word  frequently  used  in  Wales.  Wood, 
from  wudu,  O.  E.,  a  wood. 

Chapel- Allerton.-  Chapel,  from  capella.    Allerton.    (See  that  word.) 

The  word  chapel  was  originally  derived  from  St.  Martin's  cape 
(cappa,  debased  Latin),  which  the  kings  of  France  carried  out  to  their 
wars  as  a  precious  relic,  and  deposited  in  a  tent,  where  mass  was  said. 
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Thence  the  place  was  called  capella,  the  chapel.  The  word  was 
afterwards  applied  to  small  permanent  buildings  erected  for  the  sepulchre 
of  saints,  as  well  as  to  any  consecrated  place  of  prayer,  not  being  the 
parish  church,  ex.  gr.,  the  Chapel  at  Allerton,  Beeston  Chapel,  &c.  In 
modern  times  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Nonconformists,  and  is  now 
largely  applied  to  their  places  of  worship. 

Chevin. — A  mountain  ridge  in  Wharf edale.     Cefn.  B.,  a  ridge  or  back,  a  common 

term  in  local  names  in  Wales,  there  pronounced  Keven. 
Church  Fenton. — The  Church  of  the  fenny  town.     Church,  from  cyrce,  O.E.,  a 

church.     Fen.  from  fenn,  O.K.  a  fen.     Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  town  or  place. 
Churwell,  formerly  Courlewell. — The  churl's  or  husbandman's  well.     Churl,  from 

ceorl,  O.E.,  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  rank,  a  countryman,  a  churl,  a  husbandman. 

Well,  from  wyl,  O.E.,  a  well  or  fountain,  a  source,  a  deep,  narrow  pit. 
Clapham. — Clapha's  home.     Chip,  from  Clapha,  an  O.E.,  personal  name.     Ham. 

O.E.,  a  home,  a  village. 

The  London  suburb  of  Clapham  also  takes  its  designation  from  a 
person  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  says  that  we  read  in  a 
later  and  more  historical  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  the 
Latin  version,  which  bears  the  name  of  Florence,  that  King  Harthacnut 
drank  himself  to  death  at  a  feast  which  Osgod  Clapha,  one  of  the  great 
nobles  of  "VYessex,  gave  in  his  house  at  Lambeth  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Gytha  with  Tovi  the  Proud. 

Claro. — One  of  the  wapentakes  of  the  West  Riding. 

Most  of  the  Yorkshire  wapentakes  belong  to  the  O.E.  period- 
There  are  a  few,  however,  which  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Danes,  and 
some  one  or  two  may  belong  to  the  still  later  times  of  the  Normans. 
Claro  appears  to  be  one  of  the  latter.  "It  is  probable  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  Clarehow,  i.e.  the  clear  or  cleared  hill.  Clar,  from  Klar,  D. 
clear.  0,  from  haugr,  1).  a  hill."  The  name  of  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  •«  hich  seems  to  indicate  that  the  appellation  was  given  by 
the  conquerors  themselves  when  they  established  the  wapentake.  The 
wapentakes  of  the  West  Biding  mentioned  in  Domesday  are — Siraches, 
Gereberg,  Barchestone,  Osgotcross,  Hagbrige,  Morleia,  Borchescire, 
Cravescire,  Strafordes,  and  Amsti. 

Clint  (Harrogate). — From  clent,  O.E.,  a  piece  of  rock. 

Drunken  Barnaby  at  Hardrow,  in  \Yensleyday,  saw  "barraine 
cliffs  and  clints  of  wonder."  This  township  gave  name  to  a  family  of 
some  distinction  and  wealth  in  early  times,  of  whom  William  and  John 
respectively  founded  chantries  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ripon. 

Colne  (River),  from  colonia,  L. ,  a  colony. 

The  name  was  perhaps  applied  on  account  of  the  stream  flowing 
past  a  Roman  station.  The  place  named  Colne,  in  Lancashire,  has  the 
same  derivation. 

Conisborough  Castle.— Conisborough,  the  King's  fortress.  Conis,  from  cyning, 
O.E.,  a  King,  originally  signifying  the  father  of  a  family.  Borough,  from  burh, 
O.E.,  a  fortification.  Castle,  an  after-addition,  from  caatellum,  L.,  a  castle. 
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The  place  received  its  designation  in  O.E.  times,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  Norman  fortress.  It  was  probably  an  earthen 
entrenchment  or  a  fortification  of  a  stronger  character,  which  was  the 
hold  or  residence  of  some  powerful  Anglian  chieftain  or  king, 

Under  the  word  cyning,  perhaps  the  following  information  may  not 
be  uninteresting,  as  most  of  the  terms  given  below  often  occur  in  O.E. 
place-names.  The  leading  principle  of  our  Old  English  ancestors  was 
that  of  personal  liberty,  regulated  for  the  common  good  by  a  discipline 
chiefly  military.  The  form  of  government  was  an  elective  monarchy, 
which  was  generally  retained  in  one  family,  but  not  in  strict  lineal 
succession.  The  chieftain,  Heretoga  (i.e.,  an  army  leader),  became 
afterwards  king  (Cyn-ing),  the  father  of  a  family,  or  of  the  race  or 
nation.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  Cyn-ing  does  not  appear  to 
mean  the  "  child  of  the  race,"  as  is  often  supposed,  but  is  similar  to  the 
Old  Norse,  Konungr,  the  head  of  a  family.  The  sons  and  kindred  of 
this  chieftain  were  nobles  (Athelings),  from  ^Ethel  or  Ethel,  i.e.  noble. 
The  rest  of  the  people  were  divided  into  earls  (eorls)  and  churls  (ceorls) 
— that  is,  gentle  and  simple.  The  ealdormen  (aldermen,  i.e.,  elder-men) 
were  originally  the  chief  nobles,  but  afterwards  persons  of  official  rank, 
such  as  governors  of  shires.  Next  came  the  thanes  (theyn,  from 
thegniau,  to  serve),  a  kind  of  knights,  whose  rank  depended  on  the 
possession  of  a  certain  estate,  and  who  were  liable  to  serve  in  war  as 
cavalry.  The  churls  (ceorls)  were  the  rest  of  the  freemen,  and  the  serfs 
(theowas,  or  esnas)  were  slaves,  chiefly  of  the  conquered  British  race, 
i.e.,  the  Old  Britons.  The  clergy  shared  with  the  nobles  in  the 
Government..  There  was  a  national  council,  called  the  Witena-gemot — 
that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  witans,  or  wise  men,  whose  assent  was 
necessary  before  the  king  could  enact  a  law.  It  was  composed  of 
bishops,  abbots,  aldermen,  and  perhaps  the  superior  thanes.  Each 
county  held  its  court  of  justice  twice  a  year,  under  the  alderman  and 
bishop;  and  the  executive  officer  was  the  scir-gerefa  (shire-reeve  or 
sheriff). 

Coniston  Cold. — The  King's  town.     Conis,  from  cyning,  O.E.,  a  king.      Ton,  see 

Bolton.     Cold,  from  cele,  O.E.,  cold.   Villages  of  the  name  usually  derive  their 

appellation  from  their  positions  in  bleak  places. 
Copley. — The  hilly  field.     Cop,  or  cap,  O.E.,  a  head,  or  hill,  allied  to  the  word 

caput,  in  Latin,  a  head  ;  ley,  from  lea,  O.E.,  denoting  a  meadow  lying  fallow 

after  a  crop. 
Copgrove  (Boroughbridge). — The  head  or  top  of  the  grove.     Copp,  O.E. ,  the  head, 

top,  apex. 

Grove  now  signifies  a  small  wood,  but  originally  it  meant  a  recess, 
or  spot  of  ground  without  trees,  in  the  interior  of  a  thick  wood.  It  was 
a  hollow  space,  naturally  or  artificially  formed,  amid  the  deepest  shade, 
and  was  always  associated  with  darkness.  The  word  is  derived  from 
grave,  and  primarily  from  grsef,  O.E.,  a  hollow.  In  opposition  to  grove 
we  have  the  word  glade,  an  opening  in  a  wood,  i.e.,  an  avenue  for  the 
entrance  of  light,  made  by  cutting  down  the  surrounding  trees,  or  by 
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lopping  the  branches  at  the  top.    It  is  derived  from  glseme,  O.E.,  gleam, 
which  has  its  origin  in  leoma,  a  ray  of  light,  a  beam,  flame. 

County. — A  shire,  or  one  of  the  principal  portions  into  which  the  realm  is  divided- 
County,  from  comte,  F.,  divided  in  its  turn  from  comes,  L.,  a  companion. 

At  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  Earl  was  displaced  by  the  Count.  This 
title  was  borrowed  from  the  later  Roman  Empire,  meaning  originally  a 
"  companion  " — one  who  had  the  honour  of  being  closest  companion  to 
his  leader ;  and  the  shire  was  now  the  county  (comitatus)  as  governed 
by  this  conies." 

Cowthorpe. — The  cow's  thorpe,  or  homestead.     Cow,  from  cu,  O.E. ;  thorpe,  O.E., 
a  village,  &c. 

At  this  place  the  largest  oak  in  England  still  exists  in  venerable 
majesty.  The  age  of  the  tree  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Burnett 
at  1,600  years.  The  circumference  close  to  the  ground  is  sixty  feet. 
Some  years  ago  a  main  branch  measured  ninety  feet.  The  tree  once 
extended  its  shade  over  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

Cookridge. — The  pottery  ridge,  or  the  highway  to  the  pottery  by  a  Roman  vicinal, 

or  cross-road,  to  AdeL  Cook,  from  ceac,  O.E.,  a  basin,  beaker,  cup,  &c.   Ridge, 

from  hric,  hrigg.  O.E,  a  ridge,  a  back.     It  signifies  an  oblong  hill,  the  original 

meaning  being  derived  from  the  form  of  the  back. 
Craven. — The  high  rocky  district,  probably  from  Cerrig-Went,  abbreviated  into 

Craven.     Cerrig,  B.,  a  rock  ;  gwent,  B.,  height  or  elevated  tract. 
Cray  (Craven). — The  crag,    From  carraig  orcraig,  B.,  a  rock,  a  crag.    The  same 

word  is  to  be  found  in  Craven. 
Dacre  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Danish,   dalkar,  plural  of  dalkr,  of 

which  the  original  meaning  is  that  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  to  which  the 

ribs  are  fastened.     Hence  the  present  meaning,  viz.,  that  of  the  columns  or 

posts  sustaining  the  framework  of  a  log  house. 
Don,  or  Dan,  B.,  probably  river  or  water.     The  word  is  found  in  a  large  number  of 

the  most  ancient  and  important  river  names  in  Europe,  ex.  gr. ,  the  Danube, 

Dneister,  and  Dneiper,  &c. 
Darley.— A  place  or  meadow  by  the  water.     Dar,  from  dwr,  B.,  water.     Ley,  from 

lie,  B.,  a  place  ;  or  lea,  O.E.,  a  meadow,  field,  &c. 
Dearne  (River). — From  dwr,  B.,  water.     On  this  stream  is  situated  the  town  of 

Wath  (Wath-upon-Dearne).     See  "Wath." 
Dent. — The  valley  town.   Den  or  dene,  a  Celto-O.E.  word  signifying  a  deep  wooded 

valley  or  hollow.    T  probably  and  abbreviation  of  ton,  from  tun,   O.E.,  a 

village,  habitation,  town. 
Derwent  (River  in  E.  Riding). — The  water  of  the  open  region,  or  high  lands.    Der, 

from  dwr,  B.,  water ;  went,  from  gwent,  B.,  open  region,  plain,  or  high  land. 

"  The  Latinised  form  Derventio  is  the  original  British  word,  softened  by  the 

Romans  according  to  their  usage,  by  dropping  the  initial  letter  of  gwent,  and 

substituting  v  for  w." 
Dewsbury. — In  Domesday  Deusberia,  and  probably  in  O.E.  times  Dwr-bnrh,  i.e., 

"  the  hill  or  town  by  the  water."    Dews,  from  dwr,  B.,  water.     Bury,  from 

beorh,  O.E.,  a  hill,  or  town. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  the  modern  local  dialect  is 
undoubtedly  much  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  and 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries  before  that  event.  The  X.F.  name 
Deusberia  (Deus,  L.,  God)  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "  God's  hill  or  town,"  but  the  assertion  does  not 
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seeni  to  have  sufficient  weight  to  make  it  probable.  The  appellation  has 
also  been  derived  from  Dewi  or  David,  the  Apostle  of  Wales,  and  from 
Tui,  a  word  for  God  amongst  the  aboriginal  Britons.  But  neither  of 
these  meanings  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Dew(s)  answering  to  Dwr, 
pronounced  Dour  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  coming  down  in 
unbroken  continuity  for  ages,  affords  every  probability  that  the 
correct  meaning  is,  "  the  hill  or  town  by  the  water,"  The  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  and  the  situation  of  the  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calder  (Coll-dwr)  seem  also  to  warrant  the  derivation. 
Other  place-names  with  the  prefix  dwr  afford  an  analogous  meaning. 
We  find  it  in  Dore  (Heref.),  Duir  (Lanark),  Durra  (Cornwall)  (Dur 
pronounced  Dour),  Dover,  Darwen  (Lancashire),  Dorchester,  Dearne, 
Derwent  (Dwr-gwent),  Douron  (Brittany),  Douro  (Spain),  Diirnbach 
(Austria),  &c. 

Diggle  and  Diggle  Edge  (Saddle worth).  — Diggle,  a  wilderness  or  hiding  place,  from 
digel,  a  secret,  or  digelian,  to  hide,  conceal.  Edge,  from  ecg,  0.  E.,  an  edge, 
ridge,  high  moorlands,  the  sharp  ridge  of  a  mountain. 

Dobcross  and  Dobroyd. — 1.  The  cross  by  the  pool.  2.  The  clearing  at  the  pool. 
Dob,  a  pool  or  piece  of  water  smaller  than  a  tarn,  from  duip,  dypi,  dyb,  D., 
deep,  such  pieces  of  water  being  often  of  a  depth  much  more  than  proportionate 
to  their  extent.  Cross,  a  word  added  in  after  times,  by  the  Christians,  from 
crux,  L. ,  a  cross.  Royd,  D.,  a  road  cut  in  a  wood,  a  clearing. 

Doncaster. — The  camp  or  station  on  the  river  Don.  Don — B.,  water  or  a  river. 
Castra — L.,  a  camp.  The  Danum  of  Antoninus,  the  Doncastle  of  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Dona-ceaster  of  the  Angles.  It  stands  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Eboracum  (York)  to  Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  was  probably  a  Roman 
station  of  some  importance. 

The  modern  names  of  Roman  stations  in  England  are  modifications 
of  the  word  castra ;  in  the  Saxon  dominion  it  is  Chester ;  in  the  Mercian 
Cester ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Angles,  Caster. 

Dunsforth  (Boroughbridge).  — The  ford  of  the  downs.  Duns,  or  downs,  rising  ground, 
undulating  land,  valley  and  hill,  a  large  open  plain  primarily  on  elevated  land, 
an  eminence  or  mound,  a  heap  or  hill,  a  fortified  place,  from  the  O.E.  word 
which  bore  one  or  another  of  these  meanings  according  to  the  circumstances. 
Forth  from  ford,  O.E.,  a  passage  across  a  river  ;  in  this  instance  the  river  Ure. 

When  the  broader  rivers  of  the  West  Riding  were  without  bridges, 
as  in  O.E.  times,  fords  easily  passed  over  would  be  anxiously  sought  for, 
and  when  discovered  would  be  greatly  valued.  Although  the  waters  of 
our  rivers  have  rolled  down  for  ages  in  the  same  beds,  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  aspect  or  circumstances  of  the  streams  have  always 
been  the  same  as  in  our  own  day.  From  various  causes  the  volume  of  their 
waters  would  be  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  the  ings,  or  low-lying 
lands,  being  nothing  better  than  morasses  and  dangerous  swamps,  the 
fording  of  the  rivers  would  in  most  cases  be  extremely  difficult.  An 
incident  that  occurred  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  the  river  Aire 
incidentally  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  difficulties  of  travellers  in  crossing 
streams.  It  is  related  that  Lisois  de  Monasteriis,  a  brave  knight  in  the 
Conqueror's  army  in  the  northern  campaign  of  1069.  wished  to  cross  the 
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river  Aire  with  his  soldiers,  but  was  stopped  for  three  weeks  seeking 
for  a  ford  both  above  and  below,  and  that  at  last  he  discovered  one,  by 
which  he  crossed  over  at  the  head  of  sixty  bold  men-at-arms,  though 
assailed  by  the  enemy  in  great  force.  It  is  also  related  that  the  next 
day  Lisois  returned  and  announced  his  discovery,  and  that  the  army 
passed  over  without  further  delay.  The  same  historian  tells  us  that 
after  this  ford  had  been  crossed,  the  road  lay  through  forests  and 
marshes,  over  hills  and  along  valleys  and  bye-paths  so  narrow  that  two 
soldiers  could  not  march  abreast,  and  that  in  this  way  they  at  last 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  York. 

Eccington,  Edlington. — 1.  The  town  orplace  of  the  sons  of  Ecca  ;  2.  the  town  of 

Ethel's  children.     EC,  from  Ecca,  O.E.,  a  man's  name  ;  Edl,  from  ~Ethel, 

0.  E.,  a  noble  ;  ing,  O.E.,  sons,  descendants,  or  a  tribe  ;  ton,  from  tun.  O.E., 

a  town,  dwelling,  &c. 
Ecclesneld. — Churchfield.     Eccles,    from  ecclesia,   Greek   and   Latin,   a  place  of 

assembly,  afterwards  a  church  ;   field,  D.    and  O.E.,    from  feld,   the   open 

country  ;  or  felde,  grassy  land. 
Eccup. — The  narrow  valley  of  oaks,  or  the  oak  slope.     Ecc,  from  sec,  O.R,  an  oak. 

Up,  corrupted  from  hwpp,  B.,  a  sloping  place  between  hills. 
Elmete. — The  elm  district,  tract,  bound,  or  measure,     Elm,  O.E.,  the  elm  tree; 

met  or  mete,  from  metan  or  ametan,  O.E.,  to  measure,  to  extend. 

The  district  took  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  elm  trees  within  it. 
It  extended  east  of  Leeds  as  far  as  Sherburn  and  Tadcaster,  and  included 
within  its  bounds  the  valleys  of  the  Wharfe  and  the  Aire.  The  kingdom 
of  Elmete  is  supposed  to  have  embraced  400  square  miles,  and  was 
about  25  miles  long  and  18  broad.  It  was  an  important  place  in  Old 
English  times,  and  probably  Leeds  was  situated  in  its  centre,  When 
the  Roman  legions  had  been  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Old  English  invaders,  the 
district  or  kingdom  of  Elmete,  situated  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  maintained  its  independence  for  nearly  200 
years.  It  remained  in  inhabitants  (ancient  British),  religion,  and 
manners,  much  the  same  from  the  time  when  the  Romans,  in  the  year 
A.D.  418,  finally  quitted  this  country,  until  the  year  A.D.  616,  and  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  desert  of  Old  English  Paganism. 

Elmsall. — The  elm  hall,  or  house.     Elm,  O.E  ,  the  elm  tree.     All,  from  alh,  or  hal, 

O.E.,  a  hall  or  palace. 
Elland,  or  Ea-land.  —The  river  land,  or  land  on  the  side  of  a  stream.     El,  from  ea, 

O.E.,  water.     Land,  the  earth  distinguished  from  the  water. 
Ellenthorpe,  Anc-Adelingesthorpe  — The  farm  house  of  the  descendants  of  Adel  or 

^thel.     Ell  a  corruption  of  ^Ethel.  O.E.,  a  noble  or  of  a  personal  name.     En, 

from  incgas,  sons,  descendants.     Thorpe,  O.E.,  a  farm  house,  &c.     (Leadman). 
Embsey. — The  elder  or  alder  marsh.     Erab,  from  embla,  D.,  the  elder  tree.     Sey, 

from  a,  D.,  water,  or  a  marshy  place. 
Erringden  (near  Mytholm).—  The  valley  of  the  Irringas,  probably  a  branch  of  the 

tribe  of  the  Aruns.     Err,  a  personal  appellation.     Ing,  a  contraction  of  incgas, 

O.E.,  children,  descendants,  a  tribe.     Den,  a  Celto- Anglian  word,  signifying  a 

wooded  valley. 

The  Irings  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Avars  seem  to  have  settled 
in  Erringham  in  Sussex,  and  at  Errington  hi  Yorkshire, 
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Esholt.— The  Ash  wood.  Esc,  O.E.,  an  ash  tree.  Holt,  O.E.,  a  wood,  a  hold  of 
wild  animals,  a  coppice. 

Ewcross. — The  yew  tree  cross.  Ew,  from  iw,  O.E.,  the  yew  tree  ;  cross,  from  crux, 
L.,  one  line  drawn  through  another,  signifying  in  this  case  probably  a  reference 
to  a  cross  erected  for  religious  purposes,  or  to  a  cross  road. 

Ewcross  is  one  of  the  wapentakes  of  the  West  Riding. 

Farnham.--The  village  of  the  fern.      Fearn,  O.E.,  the  fern.      Ham,  O.E.,  a  home, 

dwelling. 
Farnley. — The  fern  meadow  or  land.     Fearn  O.E.,  the  fern.     Ley,  from  lea,  leak, 

lah,  <tc.,  O.E.,  a  field,  land,  or  meadow. 

In  the  year  1663,  this  district  near  Leeds  was  slightly  agitated  by 
the  sudden  discovery  and  as  sudden  suppression  of  the  "  Farnley  Wood 
Plot."  The  objects  the  parties  engaged  in  this  affair  had  in  view  were 
to  re-establish  a  gospel  ministry  and  magistracy ;  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  Excise  and  all  subsidies  •  and  to  reform  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  men,  especially  the  lawyers  and  clergy.  Captain  Gates,  the  ring- 
leader of  this  conspiracy,  with  twenty  of  his  misguided  associates,  were 
taken  and  executed ;  three  of  them  on  the  moor  at  Chapel-Allerton, 
which  is  now  enclosed. —  WardelL 

Farnley  Tyas. — The  fern  meadow  or  land.  Fearn,  O.E.,  a  fern.  Ley,  from  lea, 
O.E.,  land. 

The  adjunct  is  a  personal  designation,  appended  to  the  Old  English 
name,  after  it  had  become  the  seat  of  the  De  Tyas  family.  This  family 
De  Tyas  called  themselves  Teutonici.  Sir  Baldwin  Teutonicus,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  First  (A.U.  1272),  is  styled  nobilis  miles.  Godun  was  the 
first  Saxon  lord.  Ilbert  de  Laci,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Norman 
Invasion,  held  the  place  after  him.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Henri 
de  Laci,  the  founder  of  Kirkstall  Abbey. 

Featherstone. — Feada's  town.    Feada,  a  personal  name.     Feada,  a  Dane,  an  officer 

of  Hardicanute,  was  killed  at  Worcester,  A.D.  1042,  but  it  is  not  implied  that 

he  gave  his  name  to  Featherstone.      Feada  was  a  common  D.  appellation. 

Tone,  from  tun,  O.E.  and  D.,  a  town. 
Fenwick  (Doncaster). — The  village  of  the  fen.     Fenn,  O.E.,  low  flat,  moist  ground. 

Wick,  from  vie,  O.E.,  a  village. 
Fewston. — Domesday,  Foston.      The  village,  or   enclosure  by,    or  defended  by 

the  ditch  or  stream.   Fews,  probably  a  corruption  of  ffos,  B.,  a  ditch  or  trench ; 

or  of  foss,  D.,  a  brook  or  stream. 
Fishlake . — In  Domesday,  Ficselac.     Fish  from  the  0  .E.  word  fisc.  Lake,  from  lac., 

O.E.,  a  lake. 

"  There  was  here  in  early  times  a  small  mere  or  inland  lake.  In 
fact,  more  than  one  existed  in  Hatfield  Chase  (of  which  the  present 
parish  of  Fishlake  was  a  part),  until  the  country  was  drained  and 
brought  into  cultivation  by  Cornelius  Vermuydeu  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  lake  or  mere  now,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  church." — Ornsby. 

Follifoot. — The  foot  or  bottom  of  the  folks'or  peoples'  field.  Fol,  from  folc,  O.E., 
the  people  (see  Folly).  Li,  from  lea,  or  lege,  O.E.,  a  field.  Foot,  from  fot, 
the  bottom,  or  foot. 

Folly,  —A  common  term  applied  to  a  place  or  a  piece  of  land,  near  a  town,  from 
folc-ley,  the  people's  or  public  land,  held  by  all  persons  in  common,  on  paying 
chief  rent  to  the  King.  Folk,  O.E.,  people ;  ley,  O.E.,  a  field  or  laud. 
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;>  This  word  gives  a  trace  of  an  important  fact  of  Old  English  life, 
namely,  the  reservation  of  tracts  of  land  as  the  property  of  the  people 
at  large.  These  folces-leys  or  people's  lands  were  often  the  scenes  of 
sport  and  festivity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  the  precursors  of  our 
public  parks,  or  rather,  according  to  the  adage.  "  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  the  formation  of  our  parks  is  only  the  revival  of  an  old 
institution." 
Fountains  Abbey. — The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  variously  explained. 

-  .  Bernard,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  was 
born  at  Fountaines,  in  Burgundy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  monks  who 
settled  here  named  their  abbey  after  the  birthplace  of  the  man  who  was 
the  glory  of  their  order.  Another  supposition  is  that  the  monastery, 
which  was  originally  called  the  Abbey  of  Skeldale  ^skel  meaning 
precisely  what  brook  means),  became  written,  in  Latin,  de  Fontibus ; 
and  when  translated  back  into  English,  after  the  original  name  (skel) 
was  lost  sight  of,  was  rendered  Fountains. 

Low  in  a  vale,  with  springs  well  stored,  and  wood, 
And  sovereign  herbsf  whence  failing  health's  renewed, 
A  neighbouring  abbey  next  invites  the  eye  : 
Stupendous  act  of  former  piety  ! 

From  streams  and  springs  which  nature  here  contrives, 
The  name  of  Fountains  this  sweet  place  derives. 

The  abbey  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  monastic  buildings  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1132  certain  monks  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
land  where  the  abbey  now  stands,  and  commenced  building  the  church. 
The  original  structure  was  finished  in  1148,  but  after  a  partial 
destruction  by  fire,  it  was  re-edified  by  John  de  Cancia,  who  died  in  the 
year  1246.  Three  of  the  seven  yew  trees  under  which  the  monks 
lodged  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  residence  are  still  in  existence. 
They  are  believed  to  be  at  least  1200  years  old. 

Friar  Mere  (near  Saddle  worth). — The  friar's  pool.  Friar,  a  member  of  a  religious 
order,  from  frater,  L.,  a  brother.  Mere.  O.E.,  a  pooL 

The  term  friar  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  religious  persons  of  the  same  monastery. 

FrizinghalL — The  hall  in  the  Ing.  where  freize  waa  made.  Freize,  from  ffris,  B-, 
nap,  as  on  cloth.  Coarse  cloths;  cloths  having  long  wool  were  said  to  be  freized. 
Ing,  O.E.  and  D. ,  low-lying  land  by  a  river ;  hall,  from  hal  or  alh,  a  halL 

Fryston. — Freya's  town.  Friga  or  Freya,  O.E.,  the  Saxon  Venus  to  whom 
Freya's  daeg  (Friday)  was  dedicated.  Ton  (see  Bolton). 

Our  Angle  and  Saxon  forefathers  were  pagan  barbarians,  who 
worshipped  the  heavenly  bodies  and  deified  heroes.  Hence  were  derived 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  which  we  still  use — 

Sunday,        i:e.,  Sunnundaeg,  from  the  Son. 

Monday  „  Monundaeg  ,,  Moon. 

Tuesday  „  Tiuesdaeg  ,,  Tiae  or  Tnisco  (a  hero). 

Wednesday    „  Wodnesdaeg        ,,  Woden  or  Odin  (a  god). 

Thursday  ,,  Thorsdaeg  ,,  Thor  (chief  god). 

Friday  .,  Freydaeg  ,,  Freya  (a  gaddess). 

Saturday  ,,  Saetesdaeg  ,.  Ssetes  (a  god). 
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Fulneck.  — The  foul  or  awkward  water,  probably  from  a  bend  in  the  stream.  Ful, 
O.E.,  foul.  Neck,  a  corruption  of  Ig,  from  ea,  0.  E.,  water  corrupted  into  neck. 

Fulstone  (Huddersfield). — The  birds'  or  fowls'  town.  Fuls,  a  contraction  of  fugel, 
O.E.;  a  bird;  ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 

The  word  fowl,  which  occurs  in  numerous  places,  had  originally  a 
much  wider  meaning  than  at  present.  Any  flying  creature  was  a  bird 
or  fowl. 

Gawthorpe  — Gaudsthorpe  or  farm,  from  the  personal  name  of  the  owner,  who  was 
called  after  Gaud,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Danes.  Thorpe,  D.,  a  farmstead. 

Giggleswick. — The  village  of  Gikel,  from  the  name  of  the  owner.  Wick,  from  wic, 
0.  E. .  a  village.  In  a  very  ancient  charter  this  place  is  called  Gugles-vic. 
Gugles.  from  gugglian,  to  bubble  or  boil  out,  in  allusion  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  well  which  exists  or  did  exist  in  or  near  the  village. 

Gildersome. — "  The  village  boundary  or  district  of  the  Gueldres,  a  corruption  of 
Guelderzoome,  Guelder  for  Gueldere.  Flanders  traders  fleeing  from  Flanders 
under  the  persecution  of  Alva,  in  1571,  found  an  asylum  under  the  politic 
encouragement  of  Elizabeth,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Zoom 
signifies  a  boundary,  a  hem  or  seam,  and  metaphorically  a  border." 

Gipton. — Gip's  town  or  residence.  Gip,  O.E. ,  the  monosyllabic  name  of  the  Old 
English  occupant  who  fixed  his  residence  on  the  site.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E. 
a  town. 

Goldsborpugh  (Gold-burh). — The  golden  or  rich  city.  Gold,  O.E.,  one  of  the 
precious  metals.  Borough,  from  burh,  O.E.,  a  town,  city,  fort,  or  castle. 

Why  this  place  was  thus  designated  we  know  not.  No  romance 
clings  about  the  spot,  nor  does  any  old  tradition  survive  to  tell  us  of  its 
past  history.  It  might  be  so  named  because  of  the  wealth  of  its  lord, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  treasure  city  of  a  chief  or  tribe. 

Goit. — A  watercourse,  a  drain  or  ditch,  from  geoten,  O.E.,  to  pour. 

Golcar  (Huddersfield). — Anciently  Gudlagesarc,  i.e.,  Guthlac's  Scar.  Gol,  a 
corruption  of  Guthlac,  an  O.E.  or  D.  personal  name.  Car,  an  abbreviation  of 
scar,  D.  a  steep  precipitous  rock,  derived  from  skdra,  to  cut. 

Ill  the  after-history  of  this  place,  i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  humiliated  and  melancholy  condition  of  the 
O.E.  nobles  and  landowners.  Being  dispossessed  of  their  estates  by  the 
rapacious  Norman  barons,  the  landowners  of  England  were  allowed  as 
vavasours,  i.e.,  vassals  or  under-tenants,  to  retain  lands  that  had 
formerly  been  their  own,  or  to  hold  property  in  other  places,  according 
to  the  will,  clemency,  and  generosity  of  their  foreign  masters.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  a  certain  Dunstan,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  of  several  manors  in  Yorkshire,  only  managed  to 
obtain,  by  the  clemency  of  Ilbert  de  Laci,  a  poor  devastated  half  hide 
of  land  at  Golcar,  which  had  been  the  property  of  Leuinc,  perhaps  a 
descendant,  or  at  any  rate  a  successor,  of  Guthlac  at  that  place.  \Ve 
are  also  informed  that  William  de  Perci,  another  Norman  baron,  had . 
acquired  this  same  poor  Dunstau's  manor  at  Tadcaster  and  house  at 
York.  Dunstan,  son  of  Athelneth,  is  mentioned  by  Florence  of 
Worcester,  one  of  the  Northumbrian  thanes  who  entered  York  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  Gospatrick,  on  the  Monday  after  Michaelmas,  1065,  and 
so  .powerful  was  this  movement  against  Earl  Tostig  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Earl  Edwin,  they  procured  his  outlawry  and  banishment. 
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Gomersal. — The  men's,  or  the  common  or  people's  haJL  Gomer  or  gomers,  from 
guma,  O.E.,  a  man;  Al  or  sal,  from  alh  or  sel,  0  E.,  a  hall  or  place  of  meeting. 

Gordale  Scar  (Malham).—  The  cliff  of  the  narrow  vale.  Gor,  from  geir,  D.,  a  slip, 
or  triangular  piece  of  land.  Dale,  from  dalr,  D.,  a  valley.  Scar,  or  seer,  D., 
a  steep  or  precipitous  rock. 

The  latter  word  is  derived  from  skera,  to  cut.      Gordale  Scar  is 
pronounced  to   be  one  of  the  grandest  rock  scenes  in  the  north  of 
England.     The  cliffs  overhang  their  base  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
and  rise  to  a  height  of  300ft. 
Grange. — From  granarium.L.,  a  granary,  barn,  or  garner  where  corn  is  kept. 

The  word  always  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  monastic 
houses,  ex.  gr.,  Kirkstall  Grange.  The  grange  was  a  farm  with  yards, 
barns,  &c.,  and  the  farm-house  in  which  the  abbey  bailiff  and  labourers 
lived,  under  the  charge  of  a  monk. 

Greasborough. — The  grass  town.      Greas,  from  gres,   O.E.,   grass.      Borough,  a 

town,  from  burgh,  <fcc.      From  the  word  grese  is  derived  deer  in  grass-time, 

i.e.,  fat  deer — "  A  hart  of  grese."    Old  Ballad. 
Greenhow  (Pateley  Bridge). — The  green  hill.      Greenhoe  Sike. — The  green  hill 

watercourse.     Green,  from  grene,  flourishing;    how,  D.,  a  hill;   sike,  D.,  a 

watercourse,  a  drain. 

"  The  place  well  deserves  its  name — bold,  grassy,  limestone  hill  as 
it  is." 

Greetland. — The  gritty  or  sandy  land.     Greet,  from  greet,  O.E.,  sand,  dust,  earth, 

grit.     Land,  from  lond,  O.E.,  land. 

Gledhow. — The  hill  of  the  burning  coal.     Gled,  probably  from  Gladr,  D.,  shining, 
ex.  gr..  a  burning  coal  The  spot  may  have  been  a  place  of  sacrifice  ;  how,  from 

haugr,  D.,  a  hill  or  mound. 
Grimesthorpe  (Sheffield). — Grimr's  abode  or  village.      Grimr,  D.,  the  chiefs  name. 

Thorp,  throp,  torp,  D.  a  village. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  indicative  of  its  antiquity.  Grim  (Grimr) 
was  one  of  the  various  appellations  by  which  the  Scandinavian  deity 
Odin  was  distinguished,  and  was  a  favourite  personal  name  both  in  that 
country  and  with  the  Norsemen  who  settled  in  England,  one  of  whom 
was  doubtless  the  original  founder  of  Grimesthorpe.  Similarly  some 
other  Grim  builds  a  village  and  it  is  called  Grimsby.  Grim  is  used  as  a 
prefix  in  the  nomenclature  of  numerous  places  in  this  country,  and 
especially  along  the  line  of  the  eastern  coast,  which  was  most  exposed 
to  the  raids  of  the  Vikings  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Gunthwaite.  — Gunr's  clearing.  Gun,  from  Gunnr.,  D.,  a  personal  name ;  still  a 
common  appellation  in  the  Norse  part  of  Scotland.  Thwaite,  from  thveit,  D., 
a  clearing,  or  piece  of  land  cleared  of  wood  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  for  the 
purpose  of  habitation  or  agriculture. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  name  of  this  thwaite  was  derived  from 
gunni,  D.,  a  fighting  man,  and  signified  the  fighting  man's  or  "prize- 
ring  "  clearing !  If  this  be  so,  we  have  an  evident  indication  from 
whence  we  received  our  favourite  English  "diversion,"  and  from  what 
source  our  peculiar  characteristic  of  "  fisticuffs  "  has  been  derived,  viz., 
from  our  Danish  forefathers  !  The  personal  name  Gunnr  undoubtedly 
owed  its  origin  to  gunn,  D.,  a  battle,  or  gnnni,  a  fighting  man,  i.e.,  a 
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warrior.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  on  some  soldier  settling  here 
his  professional  title  was  given  by  his  neighbours  to  the  locality,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  that  some  severe  battle  took  place  at  the 
spot. 

Haigh  or  Hay — A.  place  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  usually  signified  an  enclosure 

for  hunting  purposes.     Iromhaga,  O.E.,  enclosed  land. 
Halifax.— Holy  tress.      Haelig,    O.K.  holy;   feax,    O.E.,    hair.      The  tress  of  a 

murdered  Virgin's  hair  which  so  many  pilgrims  went  to  see. 
Halton. — Holy  town.     Hal,  fromhaslig,  O.E.,  holy.     Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 

When  King  Edwin's  palace  and  the  Church  at  Ossinthorpe,  now 
Osmondthorpe,  were  burned  by  the  pagans,  A.D.  633,  the  stone  altar  of 
the  latter  building  escaped  the  flames,  and  was  carried  to  Halton.  St. 
Bede  relates  that  it  was  preserved  in  his  time  in  a  monastery  situated  in 
the  wood  of  Elmete,  of  which  Thridwulf  was  then  abbot.  Tradition 
fixes  the  site  at  Halton. 

Hallamshire. — Hallam,  the  hall  home.  Hall,  from  alh,  ealh,  O.E.,  a  hall,  palace, 
house.  Am,  from  ham,  O.E.,  a  home,  village.  Shire,  from  scire,  0.  E. ,  a  division 
of  the  kingdom,  in  this  case  a  subdivision  of  Yorkshire. 

In  this  locality  was  situated  the  long-lost  palace  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  manor  of  Hallam.  There  seems  to  be  direct  and  conclusive 
information  that  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  son  of  Siward,  the 
Dane,  who  led  the  armies  of  the  Confessor  against  Macbeth,  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  his  residence  in  the  place.  He  was  the 
representative  of  a  line  of  Saxon  and  Saxo-Danish  thanes,  and  was  a 
man  of  pre-eminent  note  in  his  time. 

Hampole   (DoncasterJ,    i.e.,    the  home  pool  or  water  place   of  the  dwelling  or 

homestead.      Ham,  O.E.,  a  home  or  dwelling ;    pole,  from  pol,  O.E.,  a  small 

lake  or  pond. 
Harden. — The  Shepherd's  valley.      Har,   from  heord,   O.E.,   a  shepherd.      Den, 

Celto-Saxon,  a  vale. 
Harewell  (near  Dacre). — The  soldier's  well.      Hare,  from  here,   0. E.,  a  soldier. 

Well,  from  wyl,  O.E.,  a  well  or  fountain. 

This  place-name  seems  to  point  to  some  remarkable  spring  which 
may  have  supplied  the  garrison  of  the  adjacent  fort  of  Castlestead  with 
water. 

Harewood. — The  Hareuuode  of  Domesday.      The  hare's  wood.      Hare,  from  hara, 

O.E.,  a  hare.     Wood,  from  wudu,  O.E.,  a  wood. 
Harlow  Hill  and  Harlow  Car  (near  Harrogate). — The  army  or  soldier's  hill,  and 

the  pool  of  the  soldier's  hill.      Har,  from  here,  0. E,,  an  army,  or  harri,  D.,  a 

hero.     Low,  from  loe  or  hkew,  O.E.,  a  hill. 

The  word  "  hill "  after  "  low  "  is  redundant,  and  has  the  same 
meaning.  "  Car,"  O.E ,  signifies  a  pool  or  hollow  place  where  water 
stands,  and,  in  former  ages,  a  spreading  marsh  or  fen.  Sheepscar, 
Hunslet  Carr,  and  Woodhouse  Carr  signify  sheep's  pool,  Hunslet  pool, 
and  Woodhouse  pool. 
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Hartshead.—  The  hart's  hiding-place.      Hart,  from  heorot,  heort,  O.E.,  a  hart. 

Head,  from  heder,  O.E.,  a  covering  or  hiding-place. 
Harrogate. — Harro  is  either  a  contraction  of  Harlow,   or  is  derived  from  "here,' 

O.E.,  an  army,  or   "harri,"  D.,   a  hero,  the  derivation  being  similar  in  each 

case.     (See  Harlow,  supra. ) 

The  name  seems  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  place,  on  a  very 
ancient  line  of  road  which  ran  through  the  forest  of  Knaresborough. 
There  are  traditions  that  the  road  was  "  a  military  way  from  the 
Roman  road  (probably  on  a  B.  trackway)  which  passed  through  or  close 
to  Harrogate  from  Adel  to  Catterick.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
1154.  Harrogate  was  written  Harlow  gate,  which  strengthens  the 
Etymology.  In  1461  it  became  Harrogat  and  Harry  gate.  In  the  28th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Harrogate,  as  at  present ;  and  in  the  13th  Elizabeth, 
Harrowgait."  The  words  here,  O.E.,  an  army,  or  harri.  D.,  a  hero,  and 
gata,  D.,  a  road  or  way,  give  to  Harrogate  the  signification  of  the 
military  road,  i.e.,  the  way  of  the  host  or  army ;  or,  more  exactly,  the 
road  by  the  soldiers'  hill. 

Hatfield. — The  heathy  country  or  land.  Hat,  from  haeth,  O.E.,  heath.  Field, 
from  feld,  O.E.,  the  open  country. 

Hawkhouse  (Kirk  Bram with),  "hawk's"  house;  Hawkswick  (Arncliffe),  hawk's 
village  ;  Hawksworth  (Esholt),  hawk's  farm  or  estate.  Hawk,  from  hauoc, 
or  hafoc,  O.E.,  a  hawk  ;  probably  the  cognizance  of  a  chief ;  afterwards  adopted 
as  a  name.  House,  from  bus,  O.  E.,  a  building.  Wick,  from  wic,  O.E.,  a 
village,  dwelling-place,  a  camp.  Worth,  from  weorthig,  O.E.,  a  close,  a  farm, 
or  an  estate. 

Hawking,  or  falconry  (falco,  a  hawk),  unknown  as  a  diversion  to 
the  ancients,  became  from  the  fourth  century  a  delightful  occupation, 
but  it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  an  amusement  it  was  in  high 
perfection  in  O.E.  times  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  We  are  told  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  (A.D.  1042),  that  every  day.  after  having  attended 
divine  service,  he  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  either  in  hawking  or 
hunting  ;  and  Harold,  his  successor,  is  represented  in  the  contemporary 
tapestry  of  Bayeux  as  brought  before  William  of  Normandy  with  his 
hawk  on  his  hand.  The  education  of  a  hawk,  so  as  completely  to 
prepare  him  for  the  pursuit  of  his  quarry,  was  an  affair  of  great 
application  and  ingenuity ;  and  the  price  of  a  bird  well  trained,  and 
that  would  acquit  himself  with  credit  in  every  trial,  was  extremely 
high. 

Haworth. — The  enclosed  homestead  on  the  hill ;  the  high  manor  or  estate.  Ha, 
O.E.,  from  heah,  high.  Weorthig,  O.E.,  "  a  place  warded  or  protected  ;  it 
was  probably  an  enclosed  homestead,  for  the  churls  or  husbandmen  subordinate 
to  the  tun." 

Headingley. — The  field  of  the  sons  of  Haedda  or  Edwin.  Haedda,  O.E.,  a  person's 
name.  Ing,  O.E.,  a  contraction  of  incgas,  0.  E.,  children  or  descendants. 
Lea,  If  ah,  lah,  O.E.,  a  meadow,  field,  land. 

Hadda  or  Haedda,  who  has  left  his  name  at  Headingley,  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  first  Danish  chieftain  who  divided  this  part  of 
England  among  his  followers,  and  who,  after  swaying  his  sceptre  over 
his  new  dominions  for  thirty-five  years,  was  killed  in  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Elder,  901.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  first 
occupant  was  an  Angle  and  not  a  Dane.  The  use  of  the  word  "  ing  " 
gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  as  it  was  an  O.E.  and  not  a  Danish 
term. 

Heaton. — An  enclosure  on  an  open  moorland.  Hea,  from  heah,  O.E.,  high 
Tun,  O.E.,  town. 

Hebden  Bridge. — The  bridge  of  the  steep-sided  valley.  Heptonstall — The  high 
town  station.  Hepworth  (Holmfirth). — The  high-lying  estate  or  farm.  Heb 
and  Hep  from  heap,  O.E. ,  to  heap,  pile  up,  and  so  signifying  high.  Den,  a  British 
word  adopted  by  the  O.E.,  and  meaning  a  vale,  hollow,  deep-wooded  valley. 
Bridge,  from  bricg,  O.E.,  a  building  raised  over  water  for  the  convenience  of 
passage.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  house,  farm,  &c.,  many  dwellings  within  an 
enclosure.  Stall  from  stsele,  O.E. ,  a  place,  a  station.  Worth  from  weorthig, 
O.E.,  a  close,  a  field,  a  farm. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Gamel,  probably  Gamel  of  Bradford, 
a  dispossessed  English  thane,  held  lands  of  Ilbert  de  Laci,  the  Norman, 
at  Birkin,  and  Hepton  (stall.)  Among  his  other  lands  had  been  the 
manors  of  Thornhill,  Elland,  Quarmby,  and  Gomersal.  Hard  was  the 
fate  of  the  native  Englishmen,  of  whom  Gamel  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance ;  their  property  was  confiscated  and  given  to  strangers ;  their 
goods  were  taken  away  or  wasted  ;  and  they  themselves  were  cast  out 
of  their  ancestral  homes. 

Heckmondwike. — ^Egmond's  village.  Heckmond,  from  .^Egrnond,  O.E.,  the 
protecting  eye,  the  appellation  of  a  chief.  Wike,  from  gwic,  B.,  or  wic,  O.E., 
a  home  or  village.  The  place  was  probably  the  stronghold  of  an  English 
warrior  of  renown.  The  word  Heckmond  might  equally  be  derived  from 
heah-mond,  0.  E.,  high  protection,  and  would  with  equal  appropriateness 
signify  the  character  of  the  chieftain. 

Hickleton.— Icel's  town  or  abode.  Icel,  a  descendant  of  Woden.  Ton,  from  tun, 
a  town. 

Hirst  Grove  (Harrogate).— The  grove  or  recess  in  the  wood.  Hirst,  from  hyrst, 
O.E.,  a  wood  which  produces  fodder  for  cattle,  a  thicket,  a  clump  of  forest 
trees.  Grove,  see  Copgrove. 

Holbeck. — The  brook  in  the  hollow.  Hoi,  D.,  a  hollow.  Beck,  from  bee,  D.,  a 
brook  ;  a  word  chiefly  found  in  the  Danish  districts  of  England. 

The  Holbeck  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  appears  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  place  of  the  same  designation  in  Denmark. 

Holmfirth.  — The  meadow  enclosure. 

Holme,  D.,  occurs  frequently  in  Yorkshire,  and  meant  originally  a 
small  island  in  a  river,  from  holmi,  an  island,  but  it  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  meadow  on  a  river's  bank,  as  in  this  instance.  Firth, 
probably  from  frith,  D.,  an  enclosure,  which  signified  originally  a  field 
taken  from  a  wood  remaining  untilled. 

Hooton  Pagnell.— The  hill  town  of  the  family  of  the  Pagnells.  Hoo,  from  haughr, 
D.,  a  hill,  and  also  a  sepulchral  mound.  Ton,  from  tun,  D.,  an  enclosure. 
Pagnell,  the  name  of  a  Norman  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  who  took 
possession  of  the  place. 

The  usurper  was  probably  Ralph  Pagnel,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Moutiers  Hubert  (Mouasterium  Huberti),  in 
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Calvados,  and  near  Lisieux.  "  The  surname  of  this  family  Painell  or 
Pagnell,  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  '  Paganellus,'  is  a  diminutive  of  Pain 
or  Paganus,  a  word  which,  having  become  an  ordinary  Christian  name, 
had  lost  its  significance.  Paganus,  a  countryman  or  rustic,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  pagus  (a  village) — French,  'pays' — through  which 
word  we  have  the  form  paysan  and  our  peasant.  As  the  country  folk 
remained  heathen  long  after  the  town  folk  had  been  Christianised, 
'pagan'  acquired  the  meaning  now  attached  to  it.  Ralph  Pagnel 
acquired  ten  manors  in  Yorkshire.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  Drax 
for  his  residence  hi  the  West  Riding.  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  the 
Domesday  survey,  he  became  Ilbert  de  Laci's  tenant  at  Leeds  and 
Headingley,  the  former  then  an  important  place.  In  1088  we  find  him 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  Rufus,  watching  and 
frustrating  William  Carilef,  Bishop  of  Durham." 

Hopton. — The  town  on  the  slope.      Hop.  from  hwpp,  B,  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  a 

sloping  place  between  hills  :  ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 
Horbury.  —The  grey  fortress,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance. 

Har,  O.E.,  grey.  Bury,  from  burgh,  O.E.,  a  stronghold. 
Horsforth. — In  Domesday  Horseford.  The  word  carries  its  own  meaning: 

Hors,  0-E.,  a  horse.     Forth,  from  fordan,  O.E.,  to  pass,  and  so  to  go  over  a 

water  without  swimming. 

The  river  at  this  spot  would  be  too  deep  to  pass  over  on  foot,  hence 
the  significance  of  the  place-name. 

HowgilL— The  hill  glen.     How,  D.,  a  hill.     Gill,  from  gil,  D  ,  a  ravine. 
Howroyd  (Ripponden). — The  hill  clearing.       How,  D.,   a  hill.       Royd,  a  forest 

clearing,  from  riodr,  D.,  a  clearing. 
Huddersfield.— The  field  of  Uther,  probably  a  battle-field.     Uther,  B.,  a  British 

king.     Field,  from  feld,  O.E.  or  D.,  open  country. 
Hunsingore.  — The  land  of  the  Hunsings,  i.e.,  of  the  tribe  of  Hunna.     Huns,  the 

possessive  case  of  Hunna,  the  name  of  the  leader  or  chief.    lu,  an  abbreviation 

of  incgas,  O.E  ,  children  or  a  tribe.     Gore,  in  old  records,  a  slip  or  triangular 

piece  of  ground. 
Hunslet.— Hund,  O.E.,  a  hound  ;    slet,  from  slaed,  O.E..  a  plain,  an  open  tract  of 

country,  a  district. 

The  hounds  district,  where  the  kennels  where  erected  for  the  dogs 
used  in  hunting,  probably  by  some  local  magnate.  Tradition  says  more 
specifically  that  Hunslet  was  the  place  where  the  Royal  dog-house  was 
built  in  the  6th  or  7th  century,  when  the  King's  Court  was  at  Leeds. 

Hunslet  Carr,  i.e.,  Hunslet  morass.     Hunslet,  vide  supra.     Carr,  more  or  less  a 

local  word  for  moist,  boggy  ground  ;  a  hollow  place  where  water  stands,  and  in 

former  ages  a  spreading  feu  or  marsh. 
Hunshelf  (Penistone). — Hunna's  terrace.     Burma,  an  0  E.  personal  name.     Shelf, 

vide  Shelf,  infra. 
Hunger  Hill,  from  Hungar  or  Hunger,  a  noted  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Hengist, 

A.D.  450,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Woden.    Hyl,  O.E.,  a  hill. 
Idle. —The  watery  dale.     I  or  ig,  from  ea,   O.E.,  water.     Die,  from  dal,  O.E.,  a 

valley. 
Illingworth. — The  estate  of  the  Filings,  that  is,  the  children  of  Ilia  or  Ella,  an 

Anglian  chief.     Ing,  from  incgas,  O.E.,  children.     Worth  O.E.,  an  estate. 

"Illingworth  represents  a  class  of  place-names  which  ia  most 
valuable  as  an  instrument  of  historical  research.  The  key  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  use  of  the  term  incgas,  meaning  children,  descendants,  or 
in  other  words  a  tribe.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  it  enables  us  to 
assign  to  each  of  the  Old  English  tribes  its  precise  share  in  the 
colonisation  of  the  several  portions  of  our  island.  It  indicates  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  clanship ;  and  when  the  names  to  which 
the  suffixes  ham,  ton,  &c.,  are  applied,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
settlers  formed  filial  colonies  sent  out  from  the  parent  stock.  Our 
English  forefathers,  when  settling  in  a  colony,  in  many  instances  called 
their  new  home  after  the  name  of  the  place  they  had  quitted  in  their 
native  land ;  but  more  frequently  they  gave  to  their  new  possession  a 
tribal  name.  Selecting  the  name  either  of  their  leader  or  of  some 
famous  ancestor,  they  called  their  settlement  the  home,  the  farm,  the 
hall,  the  town,  or  the  estate  of  his  children,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Illiags. 
Some  tribal  names  represent  the  occupation  or  handicraft  carried  on  by 
the  ancestor  and  continued  by  his  descendants  in  their  new  home, 
ex.  gr.,  the  Arthings,  or  children  of  the  farmer,  as  in  Arthington ;  or  the 
Wealcings,  i.e.,  the  children  or  tribe  of  the  fuller,  as  in  Walkingham  ; 
Walk,  from  wealcere,  a  fuller  of  cloth.  From  this  word  we  derive  our 
modern  surname  Walker,  which  originally  meant  the  man  who  "fulls  !  " 
There  are  about  fifty-three  place-names  in  the  West  Eiding  which  have 
the  medial  syllable  '  ing '  in  their  composition." 

Ing. 

"  When  the  word  '  ing '  is  used  to  designate  children  or  descend- 
ants, it  bears  a  tribal  signification.  '  A  whole  clan  or  tribe  claiming  to 
be  descended  from  a  real  or  mythic  progenitor,  or  a  body  of  adventurers 
attaching  themselves  to  the  standard  of  some  chief,  were  distinguished  by 
a  common  patronymic  or  clan  name,  thus  Illingworth  (supra);  the  estate 
of  the  sous,  descendants,  tribe  or  clan  of  Ella.  Ella,  O.E.,  the  name  of 
the  first  English  colonist.  Ing,  O.E.,  a  tribe  ;  worth,  from  Weorthig, 
O.E.,  a  manor  or  estate.  The  family  bond  was  deeply  reverenced  by 
the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  was  the  ruling  power  which 
directed  the  colonisation  by  them.  The  head  of  the  family  built  or 
bought  a  ship  and  embarked  in  it  with  his  children,  his  freedmen,  and 
his  neighbours,  and  established  a  colony  on  any  shore  to  which  the 
winds  might  carry  him.  The  subsequent  colonisation  by  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  or  mainly  effected  by 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  pirates,  who,  after  a  few  years,  settled  down  in 
the  lands  which  their  swords  had  conquered." 

Ing  (O.E.) — This  word,  when  it  immediately  precedes  ham,  ton,  don,  dean, 
ley,  thorp,  worth,  or  hurst,  and  has  a  prefix,  is  generally  a  contraction  of  incgas, 
O.  E.,  children  or  descendants,  as  in  Headingley.  The  field  of  the  sons  of 
Hsedda  or  Edwin.  See  Headingley.  "  The  syllable  in  the  last  sense  occurs 
in  the  names  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  English  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  word  had  very  much  the  same  significance  as  the  prefix 
Mac  in  Scotland  and  Ap  in  Wales. " 

The  word  "  Ing,"  when  it  stands  alone,  means  a  meadow  or  low- 
lying  land  by  a  river's  side,  as  for  instance  the  Ings  at  Leeds.  When 
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it  forms  the  root  of  a  -word,  and  is  without  a  personal  prefix,  it  bears 
the  same  meaning.  Thus,  if  attached  to  ham.  as  in  Ingham,  the  whole 
word  would  signify  the  meadow  home.  Ing,  D.  and  O.E.,  a  meadow. 
Ham,  O.E.,  a  homa.  With  this  explanation  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  Ing  will  easily  be  discriminated. 

Ing  Birchworth  (Penistone). — The  meadow  or  field  of  the  birch  farm.     Ing,   O.E., 

land  generally  lying  by  the  side   of  a  stream.     Birch,  from  birce,  O.E.,  the 

birch  tree.     Worth,  vide  Hawkhouse. 
Kettlewell. — Chetel's    well.     Ketel.  O.E.,  the   name    of    a  chief  which  occurs 

in  the  earlier  charters  of  this  country.       In  Domesday,    Chetell.      Well, 

O  R,  a  fountain,   from    wellan,  to  babble,   &c.      Chat  in   Chatmoss,   ic., 

Chetel's  morass  or  bog,  has  the  same  derivation. 
Kildwick. — The  wet  or  marshy  village.     Kild  from  Keld,  O.E.,  denoted  a  place 

of  that  character,  such  as  is  generally  found  around  springs  in  high  places. 

Wick,  from  vie,  O.E.,  a  village. 
Kilnsey  (Crag).— The  kiln  water  or  Kiln's  water.    Kiln  may  be  the  O.E.  word  ciln, 

a  kiln  ;  or  it  may  be  the  contraction  of  some  chiefs  name :  ey,  from  ea  or  ey, 

O.E.,  water.     The  s  signifies  the  possessive  case  of  kiln.     Crag,  from  craig, 

B.,  a  rock. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  remarkable  limestone  rock.  The  crag  is 
about  160  feet  high,  and  extends  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  valley, 
and  is  greatly  worn  at  its  base,  just  like  cliffs  on  the  sea  coast  that  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  valley  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  this  crag  a  sea  cliff  on 
which  the  waves  broke  for  ages. 

Kippax. — In  Domesday,  Chepesch.  The  ash  hold  or  keep.  Kip,  from 
Csepan,  O.E.,  to  protect,  to  guard,  hence  a  keep.  Ax,  from  ^Esc,  O.E.,  an 
ash  tree. 

"\Vhitaker  states  that  some  remarkable  trees  may  have  grown  in 
ancient  times  beside  the  keep  or  mount  which  yet  remains.  The  village 
stands  on  a  bold  and  elevated  site,  and  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
ridge  is  one  of  those  Saxon  mounts  which  that  people  raised  for 
protection. 

Kirby  Overblow  — Church  town  at  the  Blomary.  or  ore-smelting  place.  Kir  from 
kyrkia,  D. ,  a  church.  By,  D .,  a  village  or  town.  Over,  probably  a  corruption 
of  ore,  /.?.,  metal  in  a  mineral  state.  Blow,  vide  word  Blubberhouses. 

Kirklees. — The  church  pastures.  Kirk,  from  cyrc,  O.E.,  a  church.  See  Kirkby 
Malzeard.  Lees  from  lea,  O.E.,  a  meadow,  pasture  land. 

Traces  of  an  old  Benedictine  nunnery  are  to  be  found  here.  It 
was  also  the  place  of  Robin  Hood's  death  and  burial.  His  grave,  with 
part  of  the  stone  over  it.  is  still  in  existence. 

Kirby  Malzeard. — Kirkby,  i.e  ,  Church  village.  Kirk  from  Kyrkia,  D.,  andCyrce, 
0.  E. ,  a  church.  By,  D. ,  an  abode  or  village.  Malzeard,  a  personal  Norman 
name,  added  to  the  Danish  word  Kirkby. 

Mr.  Edmunds  tells  us  that  the  word  kirk  gives  a  trace  of  the 
Briton  in  the  northern  counties,  but  especially  hi  Yorkshire,  and  was 
derived  from  carreg,  B.,  a  rock.  Place-names  of  which  it  forms  part 
are  to  be  found  only  in  North  Anglian  and  Danish  districts.  The 
Saxons  and  Middle  Angles,  or  Mercians,  softened  the  word  into  church, 
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just  as  they  modified  skeap  and  skip  into  sheep,  and  scyre  or  sklr  into 
shire.  The  word  which  we  now  write  kirk  was  anciently  ciric  or  cyrc 
(the  c  hard),  and  this  spelling  leads  us  to  kirreck,  a  word  of  the  West- 
moreland dialect,  which,  according  to  Fergusson,  is  applied  to  rude 
enclosures  formed  with  large  stones,  after  the  mode  styled  Druidical, 
which  were  the  places  of  worship  of  the  heathen  Angles.  Mr.  Halliwell 
(Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words)  says  that  the  kirocks  are  the  same  as 
cairns — rude  heaps  of  stones  generally  found  on  hills,  and  supposed  to 
be  sepulchral  monuments.  It  seems  that  the  word  kirruck  or  kirock  is 
merely  an  Anglian  corruption  of  Carreg,  B.,  a  rock,  and  that  the  Angles 
adopted  both  the  places  of  worship  and  the  name.  The  transition  from 
carreg  to  kirruck,  and  thence  to  cirick  and  cyrc,  which  last  word  was 
Danified  into  kirk,  is  quite  natural. 

Kirkstall. — The  church  station.  Church,  from  cyrice,  cyrece,  cyrce,  cirice,  circe, 
D.  and  O.E.,  a  church.  See  Kirkby  Malzeard.  Stall,  from  stallr,  D  ,  a  stall  or 
station. 

The  celebrated  Norman  church  at  Kirkstall,  with  its  appurtenances, 
was  founded  as  a  monastery  for  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  by  Henri  de  Laci,  Baron  of  Pontefract, 
in  the  year  A,D.  1152.  This  nobleman  was  the  grandson  of  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Norman  invasion.  He  erected  Kirkstall 
Abbey  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  in  a  dangerous  illness. 

Knapton  (Knaresborough). — The  town  of  the  hill,  mound,  or  rising  ground.    Knap, 

from  cnap,  B.,  a  protuberance  ;  or  from  cnaep,  0.  E.,  a  knob,  &c.     Ton  from 

tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 
Knaresborough. — The  tribe's  camp  or  fortification.     Knares,  from  encores,  O.E.,  a 

family  race  or  tribe,  par  excellence  probably,  but  of  which  nothing  is  now 

known.     Borough,  from  burh,  O.E.,  a  fortified  place. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  regards  tribal  emigration  in  O.E. 
times,  the  invaders  came  over  to  Britain  not  so  much  as  bodies  of 
fighting  men,  but  as  settlers,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  household 
stuff ;  and  the  migration  was  so  complete  that,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle,  the  Angle-land  which  they  forsook  was  left  desolate 
for  four  centuries  afterwards." 

From  its  position,  this  town  was  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  precise  information.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  ditch  or  rampart  have  been  traced,  which  may 
have  been  constructed  either  by  the  Britons  or  the  Romans.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  people  occupied  the  place,  as  Roman 
coins  and  other  relics  have  been  found  here.  At  the  Conquest,  Knares- 
boro'  was  a  complete  O.E.  manor.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  ruthless 
devastation  with  which  V\rilliam  the  Conqueror  visited  the  whole  country 
between  York  and  Durham,  in  1070.  The  manor  of  Knaresbro'  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  on  Serlo-de-Burgh,  Baron  of  Tonsburgh,  in 
Normandy,  who  built  a  castle  here,  no  part  of  which  now  remains. 
The  present  ruins  are  the  remains  of  another  castle  that  was  built  on 
the  same  spot. 
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Knottingley  (formerly  Knuttanlege). — The  field  of  the  Knottings,  i.e.,  of  the  tribe 
of  Xnut  or  Canute.  Knott,  from  Knot,  the  Dane,  or  some  person  of  the 
same  name.  Ing,  from  incga,  O.E.,  a  tribe.  Ley  from  lege,  O.E.,  a 
field. 

Lindley. — The  linden  or  lime  tree  field.  Lind,  O.E  ,  and  in  Chancer,  the  lime 
tree.  Ley,  from  lea,  lege,  O.E.,  .1  field 

Langthwaite  (Doncaster). — The  long  clearing.  Lang,  D.,  extended.  Thwaite, 
from  thveit,  a  clearing. 

Langstrothdale  (Craven). — The  long  dale.  Dale  is  merely  a  repetition  of  stroth, 
B.,  a  valley,  and  given  by  the  O.E.  or  D.  intruders,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  their  predecessors,  the  Ancient  Britons.  Lang,  O.E.,  langr, 
D.,  long.  Dal,  from  dal,  O.E.,  or  dab-,  D.,  a  valley.  Strathesk,  Stratherne, 
Strathlyde,  have  the  same  elemental  word,  stroth,  in  their  composition. 
(Boyd). 

Langhton-en-le-Morthen  (Rotherham). — The  law-town  in  the  moor  portion  or  thing. 
Laugh  from  lah,  O.E.,  law.  Ton  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town.  En-le,  X.F.,  in  the, 
Mor,  0.  E.,  waste  land.  moor,  heath.  Then,  from  the  D.  word  tinga,  to  speak, 
allied  to  the  English  word  think. 

'•  In  the  word  'thing'  we  have  a  trace  of  the  legislative  institutions 
of  the  Northmen.  The  '  Thinge '  was  the  great  council  where  laws 
were  passed  and  chiefs  elected.  This  council  was  held  in  the  open  air, 
on  an  island,  hill,  or  promontory,  and — probably  to  prevent  any  undue 
local  influence  from  predominating — generally  at  a  distance  from  any 
town  or  village.  Laughton  appears  to  indicate  something  of  the 
pristine  consequence  of  the  place.  Although  the  institution  of  the 
'  Thing'  might  originally  be  Danish,  yet  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  O.E.  people,  at  least  in  this  case,  as  we  find  that  the  last 
Anglian  Lord  of  Morthen  was  Edwin,  who  was  dispossessed  by  Roger 
de  Busli,  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  Xorman  Barons.  The  words 
en-le,  ?".«.,  '•  in  the,"  would  indicate  that  the  term  was  given  at  the  time 
of  the  spoliation  and  transference  of  the  property." 

Ledsham. — Leedes-ham.  A  hamlet  depending  upon  or  connected  with  Leeds.  For 
the  derivation  of  that  word  see  "  Leeds  ;  "  ham,  O.E.,  a  home,  signifying  an 
enclosure,  i.e.,  that  which  hems  in,  and  in  this  case  applying  to  the  skirt, 
border,  or  frontier  of  the  region  of  Leedes  or  Loidis. 

Ledston. — In  Domesday,  Ledestune. 

Ledston,  like  Ledsham.  derived  its  name  from  Leeds,  and  was  a 
tun  or  village  subordinate  to  that  place. 

Ley. — An  open  place  in  a  wood,  a  field,  a  meadow,  or  land.  Lay,  leg,  lea,  leigh, 
lah,  leag,  O.E.  "  The  root  of  the  word  leah  or  lea  is  in  the  word  '  to  lie.'  " 

Leeds. — The  town  may  be  called  after  the  name  of  Lede,  or  Leodi,  some  British 
magnate,  or  the  word  may  be  derived  from  Llwyd-ysg,  B. ,  brown  water.  In 
the  last  case,  the  term  would  seem  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Loidis,  and 
then  into  Leeds.  The  town  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  called  Caer-Loid- 
Coit,  B. ,  that  is,  the  Camp  of  Lede,  or  Loidis,  in  the  Wood  ;  or  the  Camp  of 
the  brown  water  in  the  wood.  Caer,  a  camp,  from  ca,  B.,  to  enclose  ;  Loidis, 
a  personal  or  local  name  ;  coit,  or  caed,  B.,  a  wood. 

As  regards  the  derivation,  "  the  camp  of  brown  water  in  the  wood," 
it  may  be  said  that  the  colour  of  the  waters  would  arise  from  the  moorland 
and  peaty  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  stream  flowed. 
The  opinion  of  the  writer  inclines  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from  the 
personal  name  Lede,  or  Leodi. 
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The  ancient  British  tribe  that  inhabited  Yorkshire  was  part  of  a 
very  powerful  people  termed  the  Brigantes.  The  word  Brigantes 
signifies  highlanders,  from  braighhea-can,  elevated  grounds.  The 
Brigantes  have  left  traces  of  themselves  in  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rivers  and  some  of  the  mountains  and  ancient  sites  of  population,  and  in 
their  tumuli,  containing  bones,  weapons,  and  ornaments,  to  be  seen  on 
the  Wolds  and  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Greenwell,  author  of  a 
"  Decade  of  Skulls  from  Ancient  Nor thumbria,"  states  that  in  pre-historic 
times  two  races  of  people  inhabited  Yorkshire.  The  earlier  race  was 
peculiar  for  long  heads  (dolicho-cephalic),  and  buried  in  long  barrows 
mostly,  and  had  the  plainest  of  pottery,  and  nothing  but  stone  or  flint 
weapons  and  instruments.  Another  race,  of  round  heads  (brachy- 
ceyhalic),  buried  in  round  barrows,  had  a  knowledge  of  metal, 
implements  of  bronze  being  found  with  their  interments,  along  with 
ornate  pottery  and  flint  instruments. 

Lingards,  or  Lingarths — The  linden  tree  enclosure.  Lin,  from  hlin,  D.,  a  linden. 
Gards  or  garths,  from  gardr,  D.,  an  enclosure  or  yard. 

The  word  garth  seems  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scandinavian  colonised  districts. 

Linthwaite  (Huddersfield). — The  flax   clearing.      Lin,   D.,   flax.     Thwaite  from 

thveit,  L\,  an  open  place  or  clearing. 
Liversedge. — The  overflowing  sedgy  pool.    Liver,  perhaps  from  llif,  B.,   a  flood. 

Sedge,  from  secg,  0.  E. ,  a  sedge,  a  kind  of  long,  rough  grass. 
Lockwood. — The  enclosed  wood.     Lock,  from  loc,  or,  luca,  O.E.,  an  enclosure ; 

hence  lock,  a  fastening.     Wood,  from  wudu,  0.  E. ,  a  wood. 
Lofthouse. — The  mound  house.     Loft,  D.,  a  mound,  elevation,  a  hill.      House, 

from  hus,  huus,  D.,  a  residence. 

This  place  may  have  had  its  rise  from  its  situation  near  some 
artificial  or  natural  elevation. 

Low  Moor. — The  locality  relatively  to  the  higher  moorland  at  Wibsey.  Moor, 
from  mor,  O.  E. ,  uncultivated  land. 

Luddenden  Foot. — The  foot  of  the  valley  of  the  children  of  the  people,  in 
distinction  from  the  children  of  a  chief.  Ludd,  from  hleod,  O.E.,  people.  En, 
from  incgas,  O.E.,  children,  descendants,  or  tribe.  Den,  B.,  a  deep,  wooded 
valley.  Foot,  from  fot,  0.  E .,  a  foot,  in  this  instance  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Luddington.  The  town  or  home  of  the  children  of  the  people,  in  distinction  from 
the  children  of  a  chief.  Ludd,  from  hleod,  O.E.,  people,  folk.  Ing,  from 
incgas,  O.E,  descendants,  children,  &c  Ton,  a  town. 

Malham  (Cove  and  Tarn),  anciently  Malghdale. — The  village  of  the  bare  hill. 
Mai,  from  moel,  B.,  a  bare  hill.  It  has  also  been  derived  from  mal,  O.E.,  a 
place  of  meeting.  Ham,  O.E.,  a  home  or  village.  Cove,  from  kof ,  O.E.  or 
D.,  a  bay,  or  recess.  Tarn,  from  tiern,  D. ,  a  mountain  lake,  i.e.,  a  lake  of  a 
smaller  size.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  verb  taraz,  to  trickle,  to  shed 
tears. 

Maltby  (Tickhill). — Malt  town.     Malt,  D.,  roasted  grain.     By,  D.,  an  abode. 

Manningham. — The  home  of  the  Mannings,  i.e.,  of  the  tribe  of  Mann,  a  leader  or 
chieftain.  Ing,  from  incgas,  O.E.,  children  or  a  tribe.  Ham,  O.E.,  a  home, 
residence,  &c. 

Marton-cum-Grafton. — The  mere  town.  Mar,  from  mere,  a  pool  or  lake.  The 
place  was  so  called  from  a  small  lake,  which  was  drained  off  in  1 797.  Grafton, 
the  moated  town.  Cum,  L  ,  with  Graf,  O.E.,  a  ditch  or  moat ;  ton  from  tun, 
O.E.,  a  town. 
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Marston  Moor. — The  Marsh  town.  There  are  sixteen  places  of  the  name  in 
England.  Mars,  from  mere,  O.E.,  a  lake  or  pool,  or  from  mersc.  O.E.,  a 
marsh,  fen.  or  bog.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town.  Moor,  from  mor,  O.E.,  a 
tract  of  wild  land. 

The  battle  which  in  after  ages  made  this  place  famous  was  fought 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1644,  between  the  Parliamentarians,  commanded 
by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  Royalists,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert. 
The  conflict  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First.  Upwards  of 
4,000  bodies  were  buried  on  the  field. 

Methley. — The  meadow  field.     Meth.  from  maed,  O.E..  a  meadow.     Ley.  from  lege, 

&c.,  O.E.,  a  field.     The  word  may  also  mean  the  enclosed  land,  from  metan, 

to  measure 
Mexborough. — Mach's  fortified  town.     Mex,  probably  from  Mac  or  Machus,  D., 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northmen.  A.D.  969.     Borough,  from,  burh,  O.E., 

a  fortification. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  scattered  places  that  bear  the  name  of 
Mach.  The  original  seems  to  have  been  a  successful  rover  of  the  10th 
century,  who  is  described  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  as  Maccus,  or 
Macuy,  and  by  some  Welsh  chroniclers  as  Macht,  the  son  of  Harold. 
It  was  he  who,  in  969,  landed  in  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  with  a  powerful 
host,  seized  upon  and  plundered  Penmon,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  submission  of  the  whole  island.  Anglesey,  the  English  water. 
Angle  or  Engle,  English — Ey  from  ea,  O.E.,  water;  hence  called  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey. 

Micklefield,  Micklethwaite. — The  great  field.     The  large  open  place  or  clearing. 

Mickle,  from  my  eel,  O.E.,  great  large.     Field,  from  feld,   O.E.  or  D..  the 

open  country,  land  in  which  trees  have  been  felled .    Thwaite,  from  thveit, 

D. ,  a  piece  of  land  cleared  of  wood. 
Midgley  (near  Wakefield),  anc,   Micleie  and  Miggeley.     The  large  field.    Midg, 

from  mycel,  0.  E  ,  great,  large  ;  ley,  a  field  or  meadow. 
Middle  ton-Quernhow. — Middleton  at  the  mill  hill.     Middleton,  the  town  between 

two  other  places.     Quern,  from  quorn,  D  ,  a  mill.     How,  from  haughr,  D.,  a 

hill,  bank,  mound,  &c. 
Milford.— The  mill  or  the  mule 'a   ford.      Mill  from  miln,    0.  E.,   a  mill;   ford 

O.K..  a  passage  across  a  stream. 
Millshaw. — The  millwood.     MilL  from  miln,  O.E.,  a  mill.    Shaw,  from  scua,  O.E. 

a  small  wood. 
Minster. — A  cathedral  church,  originally  a  monastery,  where  the  monks  officiated. 

Mynstere,   O.E.,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  monos.  alone,  which  signifies 

one  who  lives  sequestered  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  rest  of 

the  world. 

Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  buildings  which  became  cathedrals  at 
or  after  the  Reformation  are  called  minsters,  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
popularly  applied  to  them,  ex  gr.,  York  Minster,  Ripon  Minster. 

Mirfield,  in  Domesday  Book   Mirefelt.— The  pool,  or  marshy  field.     Mir,  from 

mere,  O.E.,  a  hike  or  large  pool;  or,   from  myre,  D.,  marshy  land.  'Field 

from  feld,  O.E.  or  D.,  the  open  country. 
Mitton. — The  Middletown.     Mit,  from  mida.  O.E  ,  middle.     Ton,  from  tun,  O.E. 

a  town. 

Morley. — The  Moor  field.     Mor,  O.E..  waste  or  wild  hind.     Ley,  a  field. 
Xappa  (Settle). — The  slope  or  gnope  water.     Nap,  from  nope,  nop,  and  Gnope,  D. 

a  hill  or  slope,  or  projection  of  land.     A,  Danish  for  water. 
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Netherton. — The  lower  town.     Nether,  from  neother,  O.E. ,  lower.    Ton,  from  tnn, 

O.E.,  a  town. 

Newlay.— The  new  lea,  or  field.     New,  from  niwe,  O.E.,  new.     Lay,  a  field. 
Nidd  (River). — From  naid  or  nawdd,  B.,  a  retreat,  probably  indicating  the  lonely 

seclusion  of  the  source  of  the  stream. 

The  word  may  possibly  have  some  connection  with  a  peculiarity  of 
the  waters.  The  river,  excavated  into  a  narrow  channel  of  limestone, 
plunges  into  a  sinuous  underground  course  at  Govden  Pothole,  fully  two 
miles  in  length,  from  which  it  emerges  a  fresh  and  full  stream  at  Lofthouse. 
Govden,  from  gof  or  ogof,  B.,  a  cavern.  Den,  B.,  a  hollow  or  valley. 

Nostal  Priory. — Nostal,  an  abbreviation  of  Northstall,  or  station.  No,  from  the 
O.E.  word  north  ;  stal,  from  stael,  O.E.,  a  station  or  stall. 

This  place  was  the  site  of  a  priory  for  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1121 ;  but  the  name  probably  existed  in 
times  far  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  religious  community  there. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nostal  was  originally  a  hunter's  or  a  forest 
keeper's  lodge.  A  priory  was  a  religious  house,  which  was  generally 
subordinate  to  some  great  abbey,  but  sometimes  the  prior  was  chosen 
by  the  convent,  and  governed  as  independently  as  any  abbot  in  his 
abbey ;  such  were  cathedral  priors,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Augustine 
Order  Prior,  L.,  the  former,  the  better,  signifying  a  head  over  others. 
Y,  a  suffix,  signifying  place,  ex.  gr.,  Rectory,  &c. 

Notton  (Barnsley)  Nut  town. — Not  from  hnute,  O.E.,  a  nut.  Ton  from  tun,  O.E., 
a  town. 

The  place  probably  indicated  a  site  where  the  nut-bearing  hazel 
was  common. 

Nun  Appleton. — The  nuns'  abode  at  the  appletown.  Nun,  from  the  O.E.  word 
nunne,  originally  an  orphan,  and  applicable  to  both  sexes.  Apple,  from  ^Epl, 
O.E.,  the  apple  tree.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  an  enclosure,  a  town. 

A  nun  was  a  woman  who  devoted  herself  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery 
to  a  religious  life,  and  was  debarred  by  a  vow  from  converse  with  men. 
Monastic  houses  for  women  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  inmates  lived  in  community  and  under  rule.  Their  persons  were 
sacred,  and  severe  laws  were  made  against  any  that  should  presume  to 
offer  the  least  violence  to  them.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Church  gave 
them  a  share  of  her  own  revenues,  and  assigned  them  an  honourable 
position.  The  name  Appleton  was  given  in  O.E.  times.  Nun  was 
added  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  a  priory  at  the  place  was 
founded  by  Adeliza,  a  daughter  of  William  de  Arcis  and  Agnes,  his 
wife.  She  was  a  co-heiress  in  right  of  her  mother,  and  was  the  wife  of 
Herbert  de  St.  Quintin. 

Oakenshaw. — The  oak  wood.     Oaken,  from  sec,  O.E.,  an  oak.     Shaw,  from  scua, 

0.  E. ,  a  small  wood. 
Osmund  thorpe. — Anciently  designated  Ossetthorp,  and  Ossinthorp,  after  Oswin, 

the  third  King  from  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  A.D.,  627. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  called  by  St.  Bede,  Villa  Regia,  the 
Royal  residence.  Several  hundred  years  after  this  a  family  of  the  name 
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of  Osmund  resided  here,  and  changed  the  name  from  Ossinthorpe  to 
Osmundthorp,  as  we  have  it  at  this  day.  Os.  O.E..  is  a  root  word 
implicative  of  deity  (semideus),  and  means  a  hero.  Mund,  protection, 
from  mondian,  O.E.,  to  defend.  Oswin,  Os,  as  above.  Win,  to  obtain 
the  victory,  from  winna,  O.E..  to  get  or  gain. 

Ossetfc. — The  hero's  seat  or  dwelling.  Os,  O.E.,  a  root  word,  implicative  of  deity 
(sem'u/eus),  signifying  a  hero.  Sett,  from  ssete,  O.E.,  a  seat,  a  place. 

Otley. — Anciently  Othelai.  Otho's  land.  Otho,  O.E.,  the  name  of  the  first 
possessor.  Ley,  a  field. 

Ouse  (River). — From  uisge,  B  water.  The  root  word  seems  to  be  Ysc,  also 
signifying  water,  and  is  found  in  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  rivers. 

The  river  Ure  joins  with  the  Swale  to  form  the  Ouse  a  little  below 
Aldborough,  the  Isurium  of  the  Romans. 

Ovenden  and  Ovendon. — i.,   Offa's  hollow;  ii,   Offa's  hill.     Oven,  from  Cffa,  an 

O.E.,  personal  name.     Den,  celto,  O.E.,  a  small  valley.     Don,  B..  a  hilL 
Owram  (North  and  J-fouth),    formerly  Owerham. — The  boundary  village.     Owr, 

from  or,  B.,  a  boundary.     Am,   an  abbreviation  of  ham;    O.E.,  a  home  or 

village. 
Oxenhope. — The  oxen's  slope  or  valley.     Oxen,  from  oxa,  O.E.,  an  ox.     Hope,  a 

corruption  of  the  British  hwpp,  a  sloping  place  between  hills. 
Pen-y-ghent. — The  head  or  hill  of  the  (rocky)   district,   i.e.  Craven.     Pen,   B. ,  a 

head,  Y,  B,  of  the  Gwent  B,  an  elevated  tract  or  district. 
Pontefract. — The  broken  bridge,  from  the  Latin  pons,  a  bridge  (ablative  case,  ponte). 

Fracto,  broken.     Pontefract,  corrupted  into  Pomfret. 

"  My  Lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  changed  ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower." — Rich.  II. 

The  place  was  named  Pontefract  probably  from  the  remains  of  a 
broken  Roman  bridge  existing  there,  but  the  matter  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  The  tradition  formerly  accepted  was  that  the  bridge  had 
been  broken  down  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  it  was  passed  over  by  an 
Archbishop  of  York  and  a  large  accompanying  number  of  people. 

This  circumstance,  it  seems,  would  apply  to  the  faU  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  at  York,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  erection  which 
crossed  the  Aire  at  Pomfret.  As  the  Old  Monkish  legend,  connected 
with  the  former  casualty,  is  very  interesting,  it  is  here  laid  before  the 
reader : — When  St.  William  entered  the  city  of  York,  and  the  unbridled 
multitude  of  sons  were  trying  to  pass  over  after  the  father,  the  fastening 
of  the  wooden  bridge  was  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  people,  and, 
horrible  to  see  and  dreadful  to  relate,  innumerable  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  fell  in  disorder  into  the  rapid  stream  of  the  river 
where  it  was  deepest,  the  men  mingled  with  harnessed  horses.  The 
prelate,  turning  towards  those  who  were  immersed  in  the  water,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  people  everywhere  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves,  and,  dissolved  in  tears,  oflered  prayers  to  God,  asking  deliverance, 
that  the  tempest  of  the  waters  might  not  drown  them,  nor  the  deep 
swallow  them  up,  nor  the  gladness  of  men  praising  God  be  turned  into 
deadly  hate.  Scarcely  was  the  prayer  finished  -when  the  devouring 
wave,  stilled  by  Divine  command,  yielded  itself  like  a  bridge  to  convey 
all  who  had  fallen  in  to*  solid  ground.  For  desperate  ruin  had  no 
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strength  after  the  virtue  of  prayer  penetrated  the  heavens.  Stubbs, 
mentioning  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  fell  into  the  water, 
emphasises  specially  the  children.  Bromton  says,  "  Not  one  soul  was 
lost ;"  and  Dods worth's  MS.  enters  into  still  more  minute  detail :  "Xot 
one  was  hurt,"  it  says,  "  except  that  the  leg  of  a  certain  horse  was 
broken."  This  miracle  of  the  broken  bridge  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  miracles  of  St.  William,  and  is  claimed  as  having  occurred 
not  at  York,  but  at  Pontefract,  or  rather  at  Ferrybridge,  near 
Pontefract,  by  Thomas  of  Castleford,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Pontefract, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  after  him  by  Polydore  Vergil,  Leland, 
Camden,  and  other  writers.  This  seems  to  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  place  is  known  to  have  been 
changed  from  Tateshall  or  Kyrkebi  to  Pontefract  in  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  century.  All  later  testimony,  however,  is  worthless 
compared  with  that  of  Bromton,  supported  as  it  is  by  Stubbs,  by 
the  Breviary  and  hymns  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  by  the  fact  of  a 
chapel  of  St.  William  having  been  erected  on  the  bridge  to  commemorate 
the  event,  and  by  the  more  unbroken  tradition.  Besides,  had  the 
alleged  miracle  occurred  on  the  bridge  over  the  Aire,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  Ferrybridge  to  take  the  name  Pom  fractus  than 
Tateshall  or  Kyrkebi.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  name  is 
found  in  chronicles  and  writings  anterior  in  date  to  1154,  in  which  the 
miracle  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Thus  Richard  of  Hexham,  whose 
chronicle  extends  only  to  the  year  1139  ;  John  of  Hexham,  whose 
chronicle  extends  only  up  to,  not  later  than,  the  year  1154;  and 
Orderious  Vitalis,  whose  chronicle  extends  only  to  the  year  1141,  each 
speaks  of  the  place  as  Pons  fractus.  In  a  charter  at  Nostell  also,  of  date 
between  1121  and  1131,  the  same  name  is  used.  The  Pontefract 
locality  for  the  miracle  probably  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  monks 
there  to  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  of  St.  William,  by  a  post  hoc 
appropriation  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  place  derived  (before  ever 
the  miracle  was  performed)  from  some  other  circumstance.  Vide 
Yorkshire  Archaeological,  &c.,  Journal,  1875,  page  240 ;  art.  by  James 
Fowler,  F.S.A.  The  other  circumstance  is  that  of  which  a  relation 
is  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  section.  The  statement  has 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  its  acceptance,  whereas  the  narrative 
given  by  the  old  chronicler,  having  a  fatal  flaw  as  regards  its  date,  has 
unwillingly  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  romance,  to  be  rejected. 

Potter  Newton. — The  potters' new  town,  I.e.,  if  the  name  Newton  is  coeval  with 
Potter.  In  all  probability  the  two  appellations  are  synchronous,  as  the  word 
Potter  seems  to  require  its  suffix,  viz.,  Newton. 

The  place  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Formerly  there  was 
a  Roman  pottery  in  the  locality.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  evident  remains  of  metse,  i.e.,  circular  heaps  of  rubbish,  whose 
materials  decisively  indicated  their  origin,  and  other  mounds,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  furnaces.  Pott,  from  potorium,  L.,  a 
vessel  to  drink  in.  Pottr,  D.,  a  basin-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.  Er,  from 
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ere,  a  termination  signifying  an  agent,  a  man,  ex.  gr.,  joiner,  a  man 
who  joins  ;  plasterer,  a  man  who  plasters  ;  potter,  a  man  who  makes 
pots.  Newton,  i.e.,  Xiwe-tun,  O.E. 

Poole,  from  pwll,  B. ,  and  also  poL  0.  E. ,  a  pool. 

Pudsey. — Pudda's  water.     Pud,  pudda,  O.E.,  a  man's  name,  still  preserved  in  the 

names  Potts  and  Potter.     Among  the  first  Bishops  of  Hereford,   seventh  and 

eighth  centuries,  were  men  of  these  names.     Ey,  ea,  O.E.,  water. 
Quarmby. — The  quern  or  mill  town.     Quarm.  from  quorn,  D.,  a  mill.     By,  D.,  a 

dwelling. 
Quick,  in  the  township  of  Saddleworth,  is  probably  derived  from  gwic,  B.,  a  town 

or  village,  or  from  wic,  0.  E. ,  a  word  with  a  similar  meaning. 
Ravensthorpe. — Raven,    from    Hraefn,    D.,  a  raven,   the   Danish  standard,   and 

probably  an  indication  of  the  abode  of  a  Dane.    Thorpe,  O.E.  and  D.,  a  farm- 
house ;  hence,  the  raven's  farm-house. 

Rawdon. — The  rough  hill.     Hruh,  0.  R,  rough.     Don,  Celto-Saxon,  a  hill  fort. 
Rawmarsh   (Wentworth). — The  rough,  marshy  place.      Raw.  from  hreog,  0  E., 

rough.     Marsh,  mersc,  O.E.,  a  marsh,  fen,  bog,  or  mere,  a  lake,  pool,  &c. 
Reedness  (Goole). — The  reedy  promontory.  Reed,  a  coarse  grass.  Xess,  D..  a  nose, 

a  promontory  of  land,  a  word  that   denotes  the  occasional  presence  of  the 

Scandinavian  Vikings,  or  sea  rovers. 
Rigton  (Wetherby). — Ridge  town.     Rig,  from  hricg,   O.F.,  a  back,  a  ridge.     Ton, 

from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 

A  village  or  township  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  situated 
principally  on  a  ridge  of  land  extending  east  and  west,  whence  it  derives 
its  name. 

Riding.— The  third  part  of  the  county  of  York.  Riding,  from  thridding,  O.E.,  a 
third  part,  three  things. 

The  initial  Th  was  probably  lost  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
recognising  the  sound  in  the  compounds  Xorth,  East,  and  West- 
Thridding.  The  word  therefore  became  Riding.  In  Domesday 
it  appears  as  Treding. 

Ripon,  anciently  Inrhypum,  the  home  on  the  river's  bank.  Rip,  first  syllable  of 
Ripa,  L.,  river's  bank.  On,  a  corruption  of  ham,  O.E.,  a  home  or  dwelling,  or  of 
am,  in  ripam. 

Ripon  spurs,  once  excellent  to  a  proverb  "  as  true  steel  as  Ripon 
rowels,"  were  made  at  this  "ham."  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  says, 
•'  Indeed,  the  best  spurs  of  England  are  made  at  Ripon,  a  famous  town 
in  this  county  (Yorkshire),  whose  rowels  may  be  enforced  to  strike 
through  a  shilling,  and  will  break  sooner  than  bow." 

Rish worth. — The  rushy  manor  or  estate.  Rish,  from  rise,  O.E.,  a  rush.  Worth, 
from  weorthig,  O.E.,  an  estate,  ic.  The  word  rush  seems  to  be  derived  from 
rhos,  B.,  a  moor.  The  rush  is  the  characteristic  moorland  plant.  The  Latin 
word  rus,  the  country,  is  of  the  same  stock,  and  indicates  the  undrained 
moorland  condition  of  the  soil. 

Roche  Abbey,  i.e.,  Rock  Abbey.  Roche,  N.F.,  a  rock,  steep  bank,  or  high  downfall. 
Abbey,  originally  the  habitation  of  a  society  living  in  community  and  devoted 
to  religion. 

The  word  is  the  English  form  of  Abbas,  which  occurs  in  the  lower 
Latin,  and  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifies  father.  The 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Rupe  (rupes,  L.,  a  rock,  &c.,  and 
so  Roche)  was  founded  hi  the  year  1147,  by  Richard  de  Busli,  Lord  of 
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Maltby,  and  Richard  the  son  of  Turgis,  called  also  Wickersley,  Lord  of 
Hooton.  The  monks  who  settled  here  are  denominated  in  the  foundation 
deeds  Monachi  de  Rupe,  i.e.,  the  Monks  of  the  Rock.  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  they  obtained  this  name  from  living  in  the  open  air, 
only  sheltered  by  the  limestone  cliff  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  their 
name  arose  from  the  fragment  of  rock  which  was  discovered  here 
resembling  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  This  image  was  called 
"  Our  Saviour  of  the  Roche,"  and  was  held  in  high  veneration. 

Rodley  (Bramley). — The  reed  field.     Rod,  from  hreod,   O.E.,  a  reed.     Ley,  from 

lea,  lege,  &c.,  O.E.,  a  field  or  meadow. 
Eoecliife. — The  roebuck's  haunt  or  couching -place.     Roe,  from  ra,  O.E.,  a  roe  or 

roebuck  ;  cliffe,  from  cleof,  O.E.,  a  bed  or  nest,  or  from  clifa,  a  bed  or  couch, 

and  so  a  haunt  or  resting- spot. 

Of  this  place  Mr.  S.  D.  H.  Leadman,  of  Boroughbridge,  writes  as 
follows: — "  Staveley  Carrs  lies  south-west  of  Roecliffe  and  many  score 
years  ago  this  was  a  lake,  and  I  have  heard  what  I  call  a  wonderful  tale, 
'  that  the  roes  came  down  from  Roecliffe  to  drink  of  the  water  here.' 
This  must  be  taken  very  much  cum  grano  sails.  I  have  never  seen  any 
record  of  this — it  is  only  hearsay  evidence."  As  traditions  commonly 
possess  a  substratum  of  truth,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  cling 
very  tenaciously  to  places  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  it  is  not 
unlikely  (with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Leadman's  doubts)  that  the 
unwritten  story  of  which  he  speaks  may  have  been  founded  on  an 
absolute  fact. 

Rombald's  or  Romald's  Moor,    "so  called  from  Robert  de  Romille,   a  Norman 
adventurer,  to  whom  the  estates  of  Bolton  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror." 

On  Rombald's  Moor  (Moor  from  Mor,  0,E.,  a  tract  of  wild  land) 
are  to  be  found  many  stones  with  markings  ascribed  to  the  Druids. 

Rotherham. — The  boundary  village.     Yr  odar,  B.,  the  boundary.     Ham,  O.E.,  a 
home,  a  village. 

Derbyshire  seems  to  have  remained  British  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Danish  Conquest.  Rotherham  being  situated  in  Yorkshire,  and  within 
five  miles  of  the  boundary  of  Derbyshire,  appropriately  derives  its  name 
from  that  circumstance.  The  river  Rother,  on  which  the  town  stands, 
flows  out  of  Derbyshire  at  Beighton,  and  joins  the  Don  at  Rotherham. 

Rothwell. — The  well  at  the  cross.     Rodewell  in   Domesday.     Roth,  from  rode, 

O.E. ,  the  cross.    As  the  Old  English  word  fader  became  father,  so  rode  became 

roth.    Well  from  wyl,  O.  E. ,  a  well. 
Roundhay. — A  place  surrounded  by  a  hedge.     Round,  trom  rotundus,  L.,  circular. 

Hay,  from  haga,  O.E.,  and  haie,  N.F.,  a  hedge,  or  that  which  is  hedged  in.  A 

haigh,  or  hay,  appears  to  have  been  usually  an  enclosure  for  the  purposes  of 

the  chase.     We  find  it  in  Rothwell  Haigh,  near  Leeds . 
Royd. — O.E.     Land  that  has  been  ridded  of  trees,  i.e.,  a  road  cut  in  a  wood.     The 

people  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  still  pronounce  coat  and  throat  as  coyt 

and  throyt,  and  road  as  royd. 
Rushcliffe. — From  rise,  O.E.,  a  rush,  and  clyf,  O.E.,  a  steep  bank. 
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Saltaire. — A  modern  place  name,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which  may  be 
interesting  to  some  one  in  the  far-off  future.  Salt  ('a  place  on  the)  Aire. 
Salt,  the  surname  of  the  founder.  Sir  Titus  Salt  (first  baronet,  temp.  Victoria). 
Aire,  the  river  Aire.  on  the  banks  of  which  the  place  is  built. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  was  a  manufacturer  of  various  kinds  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  alpaca  wool  into  the  Bradford 
trade,  having  carried  this  branch  to  a  high  point  of  perfection.  The 
immense  factory,  which  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  3,000  hands, 
and  the  well-planned  and  complete  little  town,  built  for  the  occupation 
of  the  workpeople,  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  his  energy  ind 
enterprise. 
Sandal  Magna. — The  hall  on  the  sandy  site.  Sond,  O.E.,  sandy  soil  inland. 

Heall,  O.E.,  a  hall.     Jfagna,  L  ,  great. 

Sandal  Castle,  erected  in  1320,  by  John,  Earl  of  Warren,  derives  its  interest  from 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  which  was  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1460.  between  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  York.  The  Duke's  forces  were  entirely  routed,  and  himself  and  his  second 
son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  slain. 

The  beautiful  chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge  was  erected  by  Edward 
the  Fourth,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

Sawley. — The  willow  field.     Saw,  from  salh,  O.E.,   the  willow.     Ley,  from  lege, 

O.E..  afield.  &c. 
Saxton. — Sax's  town.     Sax,  a  personal  name  that  continued  till  after  the  Conquest. 

Ton.  from  tun.  O.  E.,  a  town. 
Scholes  is  derived  from  skali.  D.,  which  signifies  a  wooden  hut  or  log-house.     In 

Northumberland  and  Durham  the  word  changes  into  Shields,  ex.  gr.  North 

and  South  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne. 
Scosthrop  (Craven). — Anciently  Scaustorp.     The  village  wood.     Scos,  from  Sena, 

O.E..  a  small  wood.     Thorpe,  O.E.,  and  thorp,  D.,  in  Teutonic  dialect,  denotes 

a  village. 

"  The  primary  sense  is  probably  a  house,  a  habitation  for  fixedness 
hence  a  hamlet,  a  village.  In  rude  ages  the  dwelling  of  the  head  of  a 
family  was  soon  surrounded  by  houses  of  his  children  and  descendants." 

Scriven — Scriva's  place.     Scriva,  the  owner's  name.     En,  from  sern,  O.E.,  a  place. 
Seacroft,  in  Domesday  Book  Sacroft. — The  sedge  croft  or  enclosure.     Sea,  from 

secg,  O.  E.,   sedge,   the  euttural    being  dropped.      Croft,  O.E.,  an  enclosed 

field. 
Sedbergh. — Sadda's  borough.     Sadda,  a  common  O.E.  name.     Bergh,  from  burh, 

0  E..  a  fortification.     The  castle  hill  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Settle  (in  Craven). — Setl  or  Setel,  O.E. ,  the  seat  or  station  of  a  tribe  ;  but  there  is 

no  clue  to  the  name  of  the  people  whose  abode  was  fixed  there. 
Shadwell.—  Shad's  Well,  that  is  the  well  of  a  chief  who  took  the  shad,  the  fish  of 

that  name,  as  his  cognisance.     Scead,  O.E,,  the  shad.     Wyl,  O.E.,  well. 
Shambles. — From  the  0.  E .  word  scamol,  originally  a  bench  or  form,  and  whence 

it  was  transferred  to  those  stalls  upon  which  butchers  expose  their  meat. 

The  receipt  of  custom  mentioned  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  9.,  in  the  O.E. 
language,  is  rendered  toll  scemule,  i.e.,  the  toll  shambles. 

Sharow,  near  Ripon. — The  island  cliff.     Shar,  from  skar,  D.,  a  scar  or  cliff.     Ow, 
from  6,  D.,  an  island. 

The  place  would  still  be  an  island  had  not  the  old  river  been 
drained  off. — (Gray.) 
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Sheepscar. — Sheepspool. — A  pool  formed  from  the  beck  was  here  used  in  ancient 
times  for  sheepwashing.  Sceap,  O.E.,  a  sheep.  Car,  O.E.,  a  pool. 

Sheffield,  probably  Sceafa's  field  or  land.  Shef,  from  Sceafa,  the  name  of  a  chief. 
Field,  from  feld,  O.E.,  the  open  country  or  land,  "which  bore  witness  to 
the  great  extent  of  unt'elled  timber  which  still  remained." 

Shelf,  near  Wibsey,  is  derived  from  scylf,  0  E.,  a  terrace  or  flat  piece  of  land  on  a 
hill. 

Shelley. — The  shallow  water.  Shell,  from  sceol,  O.E.,  a  shallow  place.  Ey,  from 
ea,  O.E.,  water 

Sherburn. — The  stream  dividing  the  shire  or  boundary.  Sceran, — O.E., 
hence  Shire,  Sher,  to  cut  as  we  cut  shares  with  shears.  The  word  therefore 
means  a  subdivision  or  share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early  used  in 
connection  with  an  official  name,  to  designate  the  territorial  sphere  appointed 
to  the  particular  magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  Burn,  from  bourn,  O.E., 
a  brook. 

Shibden. — The  sheep  dene,  or  valley  of  the  sheep.  Seep  (or  sceap).  Dene,  Celto, 
0.  E,  a  hollow  or  deep-wooded  valley. 

Shipley. — The  sheep's  meadow.  Seep,  sceap,  O.E.,  a  sheep.  Leah,  O.E.,  afield 
or  meadow. 

Silkston,  formerly  Seolces  tun  ;  silks  from  seolc,  O.E.,  silk.     Ton  (see  Bolton). 

"  This  word  throws  a  light  upon  the  costumes  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  tribes,  in  connection  with  words  signifying  possession  or 
habitation.  Silk  appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  man's  name, 
perhaps  from  wearing  a  silken  robe,  a  rare  and  costly  dress  in  Old 
English  times." 

Silsden. — Silas's  valley.     Sils,  from  the  personal  name   Silas  or  Silvanus.     Den, 

Celto — O.E.,  a  deep  wooded  valley. 
Simon's  Fell  and  Seat. — The  latter  is  the  lofty  summit  beyond  Barden  Tower. 

Fell,  from  feld,  O.E.  ,a  hill  side,  a  place  where  the  ground  is  on  the  fall. 

Seat,   1,  a  chair,  a  throne,   &c.  ;   2,  a  residence,   a  dwelling,  a  position,  the 

seat  or  place  inhabited. 

These  places  commemorate  Sigmund  the  Wselsing,  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  Old  English  tradition.  The  Wselsings  were  a  Frankish 
race,  whom  we  find  settled  in  several  places  in  the  north.  Simon,  from 
Sigmund. 

Skelton. — 1.  Skelton.  The  town  of  the  drinking  hall.  2.  The  low  town.  1. 
Skel,  from  skeal,  a  drinking  hall.  2.  From  sceol,  O.E.,  a  shallow  place. 
Ton,  from  tun,  D.  and  O.E.,  a  town. 

Skipton.— Sheep  town.  Sceap,  O.E.,  a  sheep.  Tun,  O.E.,  a  town ;  "The  most 
common  termination  of  English  local  names.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
suffix  ton  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Gothic  tains,  the  old  Norse  teln,  and  the 
Frisian  tene — all  of  which  mean  a  twig,  a  radical  signification  which  survives 
in  the  phrase,  'the  tine  of  a  fork.'  " 

"  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  the  verb  tynan,  to  hedge.  The 
phrase  "hedging  and  tining,"  for  hedging  and  ditching,  was  current 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Brushwood  used  for  hedging  is  called  tinetun 
in  law  Latin.  Hence  a  tun  or  ton  was  a  place  surrounded  by  a  hedge, 
or  rudely  fortified  by  a  palisade;  originally,  it  meant  only  a  single 
croft,  homestead,  or  farm.  This  usage  is  retained  in  Scotland,  where  a 
solitary  farmstead  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  toon  or  town.  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  rickyard  is  called  the  barton — that  is,  the 
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enclosure  for  the  bear,  or  crop  which  the  land  bears.  The  sixty 
English  villages  called  Barton  or  Burton  must  at  first  have  been  only 
outlying  rickyards.  Usually,  however,  the  ton  included  the  settler's 
house.  In  most  cases  the  isolated  ton  became  the  nucleus  of  a  village, 
then  the  village  grew  into  a  town,  and,  last  stage  of  all,  the  word  town 
has  come  to  denote  not  the  one  small  croft  enclosed  from  the  field  or 
the  forest  by  the  first  Saxon  settler,  but  the  dwelling-place  of  a  vast 
population,  twice  as  great  as  that  which  the  whole  of  Saxon  England 
could  boast." 

In  its  initial  state  a  town  would  be  presented  to  our  eyes  as  a 
slight  earthwork,  crowning  a  gentle  hill,  or  it  might  be  a  stout  hedge, 
capacious  enough  to  receive  all  who  required  protection,  sufficing  to 
repress  the  sudden  incursions  of  marauding  enemies,  unfurnished  with 
materials  for  a  siege  or  provisions  to  carry  on  a  blockade. 

"These  names  sweep  us  back  centuries,  to  an  ante-enclosure  period, 
when  the  woolly  flock  were  grazing  after  their  manner  on  our  hills  and 
leas,  and  the  few  shepherd  families  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
well-peopled  towns  of  Skipton  and  Shipley,  and  of  the  Shibdeu  Valley 
of  our  day." 

Skircoat  (Halifax). — The  cot  or  hut  at  the  boundary.  Skir,  from  scyre,  scir,  O.E., 
s  share  or  division.  Coat,  from  cot,  O.E.,  a  hut,  &c. 

The  cottage  in  this  case  probably  stood  at  the  boundary  of  two 
jurisdictions. 

Skyrack. — Shire  Oak.  "  Skyr,  from  scire,  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  or  a  shire  ; 
shire,  or  scire,  meaning  a  subdivision  or  sharing  of  a  large  whole,  was  early  used 
in  connection  with  an  official  name  to  designate  the  territorial  sphere  appointed 
to  the  particular  magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  Scyran,  O.E.,  to  cut  as 
we  cut  shares  with  shears.  Hence  shore,  which  divides  land  from  sea  ;  the 
share  in  ploughshare ;  share,  a  divided  part ;  a  shower  consists  of  divided 
drops  of  water  ;  to  score  is  to  make  notches  on  a  stick  ;  and  the  numeral,  a 
score,  denotes  the  number  of  notches  such  a  stick  would  contain.  A  scar  is  the 
mark  where  the  flesh  has  been  divided.  A  shard  is  a  bit  of  broken  pottery. 
Shear,  sharp,  and  skarp  denote  that  something  has  been  cut  off.  Scare  and 
scour  are  from  the  same  root."  Ack,  0. E. ,  an  oak.  There  is  a  very  ancient 
oak  in  the  ' '  Skyrack  "  at  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
name  to  the  wapentake. 

Slaidburn. — The  open  site  or  plain  by  the  brook.  Slaid,  from  slsed,  O.E.,  an  open 
plain  or  level.  Burn,  from  bourn,  O.E.,  a  brook. 

Slaithwaite  (Huddersiield).— The  cleared  plain.  Slai,  from  sletta,  D.,  a  plain. 
Thwaite,  D.,  a  clearing. 

Snaith. — A  piece  separated  from  an  estate.  From  snaed,  O.E.,  a  little  piece, 
jnorcel,  bit,  fragment,  slice. 

"The  Saxon  practice  of  dividing  land  at  the  owner's  death  among 
all  his  children  equally,  which  in  Kent  was  styled  gavel-kind,  supplies 
the  explanation  of  a  number  of  names  of  which  the  root  is  snsed.  This 
word  appears  modified  by  the  various  Old  English  dialects  as  snad, 
snea,  snead,  sneyd,  snen,  and  snon,  and  is  the  root  of  many  place-names 
in  Yorkshire." 
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Snydale  (Wakefield).— Winding  Dale.      Sny,  from  Snuinn,  D.,  winding.      Dale, 

from  dalr,  D  ,  a  valley. 
Spofforth  (formerly  Spotford) . — Probably  from  Spot,  a  personal  0.  E.  name.     Ford, 

O.E. ,  a  passage  across  a  stream. 
Stanley.— The  field  of  the  stone.    Stan,  from  staen,  O.E.,  a  stone  ;  ley,  O.E.,  a  field. 

"  Frequently  a  stone  was  erected  as  a  boundary  mark,  or  as  a 
monument  to  record  the  deeds  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  war ;  and  as  an  element  in  a  place-name,  stone  often  has 
one  or  the  other  signification." 

Stapleton. — The  market  town.  Staple,  from  stapol,  O.E.,  a  post.  Ton,  from  tun, 
O.E.,  an  enclosure,  a  town. 

The  word  stapol  denoted  a  place  where  merchants  were  wont  to 
store  their  goods,  i.e.,  at  a  fixed  place.  It  also  had  the  meaning  of  the 
site  of  a  market  fixed  by  law,  where  the  King's  Custom  duty  on  wool, 
skins,  or  leather  was  received.  Staple  is  a  term  that  has  lost  its 
original  signification.  It  now  means  the  established  merchandise  of  a 
place;  thus  we  should  say  lace  is  the  staple  of  Nottingham.  Our 
forefathers  would  have  said  Nottingham  is  the  staple  of  lace,  applying 
the  word  to  the  place,  not  to  the  merchandise. 

Staveley. — The  staff  field  or  meadow.  Stave,  from  stseff,  O.E.,  a  staff,  stick,  or 
pole.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  a  staff  or  pole  fixed  in  the  water,  to  show 
the  spot  where  it  was  fordable.  Ley,  from  lea,  O.E.,  &c.,  a  meadow  or  field. 

Strafforth ;  in  Domesday,  Straforde.  The  street  ford.  Straf,  from  straete, 
O.E..  derived  from  stratus,  L.,  strewn,  laid,  &c.,  hence  a  street  or  paved  way, 
indicating  a  place  on  an  ancient  Roman  road.  Forth,  from  ford,  O.E. ,  a  shallow 
part  of  a  river,  where  a  stream  crosses  a  road.  ' '  The  word  ford  is  a  derivative 
of  fara,  O.E.,  to  go."  Straforde  was  one  of  the  wapentakes  of  the  West  Riding. 

Street  Lane. — So  termed  from  its  vicinity  to  the  great  Roman  road  or  street 
running  by  Thorner  and  Shadwell,  from  the  noted  military  way  upon 
Bramham  Moor.  Street,  from  straete,  0.  E .,  in  its  turn  derived  from  stratus, 
L.,  strewn,  laid,  paved,  &c. 

Strid  (Bolton  Abbey).  — To  stride  or  step  over  anything.  Strid,  O.E.,  the  contracted 
form  of  the  past  participle,  gestridan,  0.  E. 

Strid  is  derived  by  some  from  stryth,  a  contest,  alluding  to  the 
tumultuous  rush  of  waters. 

Studley.— The  home  or  meadow  marked  with  posts.     Stud,  from  studu,  O.E.,  a 

post  or  pillar,  thence  a  house.     Ley,  a  field. 
Sturton  (Tadcaster). — Stur's  town. 

Stur  is  probably  derived  from  steor,  styr,  O.E.,  a  young  bullock, 
and  thence  adopted  as  a  personal  name.  Ton,  from  tun,  O.E.,  a  town. 

Stutton. — The  town  which  grew  up  around  the  house  of  the  Thegn,  or  Lord.    Stut, 

from  stuth,  a  post  or  pillar,  and  thence  a  house.    Ton,  from  tun,  0.  PI ,  a  town, 
Sude  Hill.— South  Hill.     Sude,  from  suth,  O.E.,  the  south.     Hill,  from  hyl,  O.E, 

a  hill. 
Swinden.     The  swine's  valley.     Swin,  O.E.,  an  animal  kept  in  vast  herds  in  the 

forests  in  ancient  times.       Den,  a  B.   word,   adopted  by  the  O.E.   people, 

signifiying  a  vale  or  hollow. 

This  place-name  indicates  that  it  was  a  locality  where  oak  trees 
grew,  which  yielded  mast  for  the  fattening  of  swine,  hence  llic 
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significance  of  the  following  grant : — Alice  de  Romille,  the  foundress  of 
Bolton  Priory,  gave  to  the  Nuns  of  Arthington  the  liberty  of  fattening 
40  hogs  hi  her  wood  of  Swinden  during  harvest. 

Swinefleet.-— Svein's  harbour  or  nar.il  station.  Swine,  from  Svein,  the  celebrated 
Danish  King.  Fleet  from  fijot,  D.,  synonymous  with  river,  meaning  the 
entrance  or  mouth  of  a  river  or  tributary,  and  so  may  be  applied  to  mean  a 
harbour. 

Iii  the  year  1013  King  Svein,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  river 
Humber,  and  sailed  along  the  Trent  until  he  came  to  Gainsborough. 
The  people  of  Xorthumbria  and  Lincolnshire  submitted  to  him,  and  his 
army  "  wrought  the  most  evil  that  any  army  could  do." 

Sykehouse  (Thorne).  -  The  house  by  the  watercourse  or  drain.  Syke,  from  siki, 
D.,  a  waterway  or  ditch  ;  house,  from  bus,  O.E.  and  D.,  a  house,  sigmfiying  a 
covering. 

Tanshelf. — On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Richard  Holmes,  of  Pontefract,  this  place  bore 
in  O.E.  times  the  designation  of  Taddenescylf,  i.e.,  Ethelburga's  Terrace.  Tan 
he  derives  from  tada  or  tace,  a  modification  of  the  second  syllable  of 
Ethelburga,  of  a  kind  frequent  among  the  O.E.  people.  Shelf  is  from  scylf, 
0.  E.,  a  terrace  or  flat  piece  of  land  on  a  hilL 

Ethelburga  was  a  sister  of  Eadbald.  King  of  Kent,  and  became  the 
second  wife  of  Ed\vin,  King  of  Xorthumbria,  the  name  then  given  to 
the  united  provinces  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  a  district  which  stretched  at 
least  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
possibly  the  resultant  of  a  general  law.  that  the  name  of  Xorthumbria 
(of  which  the  West  Riding  was  a  part),  which  was  given  in  Saxon  times 
to  a  very  wide  extent  of  country,  came  ultimately  to  belong  to  its 
extreme  portion  only,  and  that  the  name  Taddenescylf — which  was 
similarly  given  to  a  large  district,  including  what  is  now  Pontefract,  the 
Park,  Tanshelf,  Monkhill,  Hardwick,  and  Carleton — became  at  length 
confined  to  Tanshelf  alone. — •' Ponte/ract :  Its  Name,  its  Lords,  and  ite 
Castles"— (Holmes.) 

Temple  Xewsam. — Temple  from  templum,   L-,   a  temple  or  building  for  religious 

purposes.     Xewsam,  or  as  it  was  written  in  Domesday,  Xeuhusum,  signifies 

the  village  of  the  new  houses.     Xeu,  from  niwe.  O.E.,   new.     Hus,  O.E.,  a 

house.     Um,  a  corruption  of  ham,  O.  E. ,  a  home  cr  village. 

The  Xorman  scribe  who  in  this  instance  obtained  information  for 

the  Domesday  Record  appears  to  have  caught  the  exact  pronunciation,  as 

it  would  be  given  to  him  by  his  O.E.  informant.     At  Temple  Xewsam 

(Leeds)  stood  the  Temple  or  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which 

existed  as  far  back  as  A.D.  1181,  and  was  built  at  or  near  the  Anglian 

village  of  Xewsam.     The  appellation,  says  Mr.  Wheater,  arose  from  the 

circumstance  that  their  home  in  Jerusalem  was  an  abode  given  to  them 

on  the  east  side  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  by  Baldwin  II.,  during  the 

Crusade  of  1119. 

Thorner. — The  thorn  bank  or  ridge.  Thyrn,  O.E.,  thorn.  Er,  from  ofer  or  ofre, 
O.  E. ,  a  bank,  edge,  or  margin. 

Thornthwaite  (Pateley). — The  thorn  clearing.  Thorn,"  D.,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  prickly  shrub  Thwaite,  a  forest  clearing. 

Thornhill.— The  thorn  hill.    Thyrn,  O.E. ,  a  thorn.     Hyl,  hyll,  O.E,.  a  hill. 
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Thorpe  Arch. — The  village  of  the  family  of  De  Arcis.  "  Thorpe,  tlirop,  or  trap,  IX, 
an  aggregation  of  men  or  houses,  a  village.  The  word  was  originally  applied 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poorer  peasantry  crowded  together  in  a  hamlet,  instead 
of  each  house  standing  in  its  own  enclosure."  Arcis,  from  arx,  a  citadel,  N.F. 
The  family  of  that  name  came  to  England  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  settled  at  the  thorpe  or  village  then  existing. 

The  family  of  Arches,  or  De  Arcis,  appears  to  have  borne  three 
arches  of  masonry,  but  a  citadel  (arx),  or  tower  would  have  been  more 
appropriate.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  family  of  De 
Arcubus  (or  Bowes)  who  bore  three  bows  (arcus.) 

Threshfield  (Skipton).— The  threshing  field.  Thresh,  from  therscian,  O.E.",  to 
thresh,  beat,  strike.  Field,  from  feld,  O.E,  or  D.,  the  open  country. 

In  early  times  the  corn  was  thrashed  by  treading1  under  the  feet  of 
men  or  animals.  A  therscol,  O.E.  (threska  D.),  a  flail,  was  also  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  flail  (flagellum,  L.,  a  whip,  a  scourge)  was  a 
thick  wooden  staff  joined  by  a  thong  to  a  long-  handle,  with  which  the 
corn  was  flagellated  until  the  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw.  The 
same  kind  of  instrument  is  still  occasionally  used  for  thrashing  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  English  word  threshold  (threscwald),  the 
initial  syllable  thresh  is  also  derived  from  therscian.  Hold  is  derived 
from  wald,  O.E.,  wood — that  is,  the  material  that  formed  the  step  or 
tread  immediately  under  the  door  or  gateway.  The  whole  word  signifies 
the  wood  that  is  thrashed  or  beaten  by  the  feet. 

Thruscross. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  hammer- 
wielder  and  thunder  god,  Thor,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  0.  E.  people  and 
the  Northmen  alike. 

It  is  probable,  in  this  case,  that  some  Danish  intruder  who  bore  the 
name  of  his  god  gave  the  appellation  to  the  place  of  his  settlement. 
The  suffix,  cross,  would  be  added  after  the  people  of  the  locality  where 
the  worship  was  established  became  Christians.  Cross,  in  this  instance 
the  cross  of  the  crucifixion.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is,  one 
straight  body  laid  upon  another  ;  one  line  drawn  through  another  ;  from 
the  Latin,  crux. 

Thurgoland. — The  fee  farm  land  in  the  Ga  of  Thor.  Thur,  O.E  ,  a  personal  name, 
after  Thor,  the  God  of  War. 

"  In  some  respects  Thor  was  considered  even  greater  than  Woden, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  the  control  of  the  thunder  and  lightning. 
Go,  probably  a  corruption  of  ga  or  gau.  The  O.E.  ga  or  gau  was  a 
very  ancient  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  district 
ruled  by  a  ga-reeve,  or  garefa.  This  garefa  was  a  steward  of  the  king 
in  the  territory,  who  managed  the  revenues  and  carried  out  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  territory  of  the  gau  was  of  older  date 
than  the  shire,  and  at  one  time  prevailed  throughout  England  as  it  still 
prevails  on  the  continent,  in  the  case  of  the  Rhingau,  Aargau,  and  the 
innumerable  other  "gaus"  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  name 
scarcely  remains  in  this  part  of  England,  though  it  is  probably  found, 
in  slightly  altered  form,  in  the  name  Thurgoland,  as  given  above.  The 
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word  also  appears  in  Lastingau,  the  gau  of  some  now  forgotten  tribe, 
whose  chief  house  or  home  was  at  Lastingham.  in  Cleveland.  Land,  see 
the  word  Thurstonland." 

Thurnscoe. — Thorn  shaw  or  wood.     Thurn,  from  thyrn,  O.K.  a  thorn.     Scoe,  from 

scua.  O.E.,  a  small  wood. 
Thurston-land.— The  farm  let  out,  of  Thurstan.    Thurstan,  from  Thor,   O.E. ,  the 

thunder-s;od.    Ton,  O.E.,  a  town.     Land  in  this  instance  a  corruption  of  lien, 

O.E.,  a  loan. 

In  the  latter  word  we  have  a  record  of  the  historical  fact  that  the 
laud  belonged  to  some  hlaford  or  landlord,  who  let  it  out  on  what  was 
called  fee-farm  tenure. 

In  O.E.  times  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  the 
state  (folc-land,  i.e.,  folks'  or  people's  land),  and  individuals  who  held 
their  property  as  allodial,  or  freehold, in  perpetuity;  (bocland),  i.e.,  book 
or  charter  land  (boc,  a  book),  by  which  the  title  was  conveyed.  When 
bocland  was  bestowed  on  a  third  party  on  condition  of  reversion,  it  was 
called  Isen-land  (loan  land),  or,  in  other  words,  fee-farm  land,  i.e.,  land 
farmed  out.  The  latter  term  is  synonymous  with  fief  or  feud,  horn  fides, 
trust,  faith,  connected  with  land  held  in  trust  under  certain  conditions,  to 
men  who  had  no  land  and  paid  rent  in  kind  or  in  money.  Under  the 
Norman  rule  the  allodial,  or  freehold,  tenure,  was  distroyed,  and  with  it 
of  course  passed  away  the  Isen-land  system.  As  the  feudal  power 
dissolved,  the  O.E.  tenure  of  bocland  and  lam-land  revived,  and  has 
become  universal.  Some  few  place-names  which  tell  us  of  the  O.E. 
system  yet  survive.  Of  these  Thurston-land  is  one.  Amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  Thurgoland,  Kingslen,  now  King-s-land  (Mid.  and 
Heref.),  King's  Lynn  (Norf.),  Lenton  (Notts),  and  Lenham  (Kent). 
The  word  boc  primarily  signified  bark  or  beech,  and  alludes  to  the 
substance  of  which  the  earliest  books  were  made. 

Thrybergh,  near  Eotherham. — The  three  fortified  places  or  camps,  or  the  third 

fortress.     Thry,  from  thric,  O.E.,  three  ;  bergh,  from  burh,  O.E.,  a  fortress. 
Tickhill. — The  hill  house.     Tick,   from  thecen,   a  roof;    or  tice,    O.E.,   a  beam, 

indicating  a  house.     HilJ,  from  hyl,  O.E.,  a  hill. 
Timble  Bridge. — In  modern  speech  Temple  Bridge,  as  being  the  way  from  the  town 

of  Leeds  to  Temple  Newsam.     That  Timble  or  Temble  was  generally  used  for 

Temple  may  be  attested  by  old  books  and  records. 
Tinsley. — The  field  of  council.     Tin,  ting,  or  thinge,  is  derived  from  the  old  Xorse 

tinga.  to  speak,  allied  to  the  English  word  think. 

Mr.  Taylor  says — "  In  this  word  we  probably  have  a  trace  of  one 
of  the  legislative  institutions  of  the  Northmen."  The  thinge  was  their 
great  council  or  popular  assembly,  where  their  laws  were  passed  and 
their  chiefs  elected.  This  council  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  an  island, 
hill,  or  promontory,  and  — probably  to  prevent  any  undue  local  influence 
from  predominating— generally  at  a  distance  from  any  town  or  village. 
The  Northmen  introduced  their  ';  Things"  into  England,  and  from  it  we 
derive  hustings,  or  house  things,  (hus,  O.E.,  house)  the  place  where  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  proposed  by  the  householders 
qualified  to  vote. 
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Todmorden. — The  marshy  hollow  of  the  fox.     Tod,  O.E.,  the  fox.     Mor,  probably 

a  corruption  of  mere,  O.E.,  a  pool  or  marshy  ground.     Den,   an  Anglo-Celtic 

word  signifying  a  deep  wooded  valley. 
Todwick. — The  fox's  place.     Tod,  O.E.,  a  fox.    Wick,  from  wic,  O.E.,  a  dwelling, 

village,  place,  &c. 
Township. — From  tun,  O.E.,  a  town.   Ship,  a  word  as  a  termination,  denoting  state 

or  office,  derived  from  the  O.E.  verb  scapan,  to  shape. 

The  transition  of  meaning  from  "shape"  or  "form"  to  aspect, 
condition,  status,  rank,  is  a  natural  and  easy  one.  The  township 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  town,  including  the  town  itself  and  a  portion 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  At  a  very  early  age  the  township  became  an 
area  of  local  government,  and  was  used  in  combining  the  efforts  of  the 
people  for  the  opening  and  upholding  of  roads,  and  for  other  useful  and 
necessary  purposes.  Most  of  the  townships  have  probably  existed 
from  O.E.  times. 

Towton.  — The  town  of  the  grass-plot.      Tow,  from,  to,  D.,  a  grass  plot.      Tun,  D. , 
a  town. 

At  this  settlement  of  the  Danes  was  fought  in  after-times  the 
bloodiest  battle  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  On  Palm  Sunday,  March  29, 
1461,  Edward  the  4th  and  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  40,000  Yorkists, 
encountered  Queen  Margaret  and  defeated  her.  Edward  gave  no 
quarter,  and  28,000  Lancastrian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field.  The 
river  Cock  was  said  to  have  run  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  is 
described  as  the  locality 

"  Where  the  river  ran  all  gory, 

And  in  hillocks  lay  the  dead  ; 
And  seven  and  thirty  thousand 

Fell  for  the  White  and  Red." 

Ulleskelfe. — Ulla's  terrace  on  the  hill.     Ulles  (possessive  case),  from  Ulla  or  Ella, 

an  Anglian  chief  or  king.      Skelfe.  from  scylf,  O.E.,  a  shelf,  i.e.,  a  terrace  or 

flat  piece  of  land  on  a  hill. 
Upper  Haugh  (Went worth). — The  higher  haugh.      Upper,  from   uppa,  D.,   the 

higher  of  two  situations.      Haugh,  from  haughr,  D.,  a  green  hill,  bank,  or 

sepulchral  ground. 
Ure  or  Yore  (Kiver).— Lively.     Aire,  Ore,  Ure,  Yore,  and  Yar,  are  all  evidently 

dialectic  variations  of  ar  or  iar.     From  this  root  contained  in  Arw,  B .,  violent, 

the  word  Ure  may  derive  its  meaning.     Vide  the  word  "Aire." 
Vicar's  Croft. — The  vicar's  field  or  appropriated  land.      Vicar,  from  vicariits,  L.,  a 

deputy. 

Ecclesiastically  speaking,  a  vicar  was  originally  little  other  than  a 
curate  of  the  present  day,  being  a  minister  deputed  by  the  spiritual 
corporation,  who  held  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  such  as  the  great 
tithes  or  tenths,  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  duties  in  their  stead. 
Formerly  a  vicar  was  removable  at  will ;  now  he  is  not  so,  but  has  the 
freehold  of  his  living,  and  is  considered  a  body  corporate.  Croft,  O.E., 
an  enclosed  field.  The  word  lane,  in  Vicar-lane,  is  from  lana,  O.E.,  and 
laan,  D.,  a  by-road,  a  narrow  way  between  hedges, 
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Wakefield — Probably  Wache's  field.      Wake,  from  Wache,  a  personal  O.E.  name. 

Field,  from  feld,  O.E.,  the  open  country. 
Wales  (Sheffield), — The  O.E.  people  called  their  Celtic  or  British  neighbours  the 

Welsh,  and  the  country  by  the  name  of  Wales. 

The  terra  Welsh,  and  consequently  Wales,  is  derived  from  wealh, 
O.E.  (plural  wealhas),  a  foreigner;  one  not  of  O.E.  origin.  Wales,  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  Wales,  the  Principality,  have  the  same  meaning 
and  the  same  parentage.  '•  The  village  of  Wales,  hi  Yorkshire,  marks 
the  place  where  the  British  population  maintained  its  existence  in  the 
hills,  while  the  flood  of  O.E.  invasion  passed  onward  to  the  west."  After 
a  hard  struggle  with  their  foes,  and  after  being  hunted  from  one 
stronghold  to  another,  the  poor,  persecuted,  and  conquered  Britons  at 
last  found  a  refuge  amid  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  the  rugged 
but  romantic  land  of  Wales.  The  present  inhabitants  of  that  country 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  England,  and  still  in  part 
speak  the  poetic  language  (alas,  now  fast  dying  out)  of  their  forefathers. 
"  Cornwall  was  formerly  written  Corn-Wales,  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Welsh  of  the  Horn,  i.e.,  of  the  projecting  point  of  land.  The 
chroniclers  uniformly  speak  of  Xorth-  Wales  and  Corn-Wales."  In 
Wallingford  (Berks)  we  have  another  instance  confirmatory  of 
history.  The  name  was  anciently  '•  Wealasincgaford,"  "  the  ford 
of  the  children  of  strangers  or  foreigners,"  and  marks  one  of  the 
spots  where  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  people  remained  in  the 
midst  of  their  supplanters." 

The  very  mention  of  the  place-names,  Wales  hi  the  \Vest  Riding- 
and  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  raises  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the  curtain 
that  hides  from  our  eyes  a  far-distant  scene.  Slight  and  evanescent  as 
the  glimpse  may  be,  it  affords  us  an  idea  of  the  past  history  of  our  land 
and  of  the  period  when  our  O.E.  forefathers  settled  in  their  British 
homes.  The  visible  presence  of  these  people  is  not  there,  but  the 
mind  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  things  long  passed  away. 
The  study  of  history,  and  of  antiquity  pure  and  simple,  has  a  mysterious 
spell-like  influence  on  the  minds  both  of  those  who  write  and  of  those 
who  read.  The  imagination  is  excited,  the  mind  is  informed,  and  the 
outcome  is  that  the  heart  is  softened  and  reBned.  The  voice  of  }-ears 
gone  by  speaks  and  appeals  to  the  feelings,  for  are  not  the  legends,  the 
traditions,  the  names,  and  the  land-marks  which  we  find  here  and  there, 
the  stepping-stones  of  that  which  we  think  so  much  about,  viz.,  a 
nation's  fame  ?  The  study  of  the  words  of  a  people  long  departed,  and 
musing  thoughts  respecting  the  deeds  of  the  past,  give  to  us  a  figure 
of  immortality.  There  rises  up  within  us  a  conviction  that  all  is  not  dead, 
and  that  the  tie,  apparently  broken,  is  close  and  strong.  Feeling  the 
bond  of  humanity  as  regards  the  past,  we  dwell  upon  our  connection 
with  the  present,  and  are  led  to  give  a  practical  form  to  the  claims 
which  that  common  humanity  demands  of  us  in  our  daily  intercourse 
with  our  fellows. 
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Walkingham  (Knaresborough) . — The  village  of  the  Wealcingas,  or  tribe  of  the  fuller. 
Walk,  from  wealcere,  O.E.,  a  fuller  of  cloth.  Ing,  a  contraction  of  incgas, 
O.E..  children,  tribe,  &c.  Ham,  O.E.,  a  home. 

"  The  thickening  mill  has  left  us  several  words  of  familiar  imports 
viz. :  Tucker,  Fuller,  and  Walker." 

"  Walker,"  claiming  as  it  does  an  almost  unrivalled  position  in 
the  rolls  of  our  nomenclature,  reminds  us  of  the  early  fashion  of  treading 
out  the  cloth  before  the  adaptations  of  machinery  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  phase  of  the  craft.  In  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  story  of 
Christ's  Transfiguration,  he  speaks  of  His  clothes  shining  as  no  "fullere 
or  walkere  of  cloth  may  make  white  upon  earth."  .Reference  is  made 
to  the  same  practice  by  Langland,  who,  when  using  this  whole  process 
of  cloth-making,  as  an  illustration,  he  says : — 

"  Cloth  that  cometh  from  the  weving 
Is  nought  comely  to  wear, 
Till  it  be  fulled  under  foot, 
Or  in  fullyng  stokkes, 
Washen  well  with  water." 

The  practice  of  treading  the  cloth  is  referred  to  in  a  complaint 
concerning  the  fulling  of  caps  and  hats  in  fulling  mills,  made  to  Edward 
IV.  (1461).  It  begins  by  saying,  ''That  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 
hitherto  had  been  made,  wrought,  fulled,  and  thickened  in  the  wonted 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  hands  and  feet,  and  then  proceeds  to  urge 
that  the  use  of  mills  brought  inferior  articles  into  the  market."  (Stat. 
of  Eealm,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  473.) 

Wapentake. — The  word  signifies  the  taking  or  touching  of  weapons  at  the  place  of 
military  exercise,  or  division  of  the  shire,  where  all  the  males  of  fit  age  were 
to  come  and  do  service.  Weapon,  from  waepn,  O.E.  Take,  from  tac,  D.,  grip, 
or  tacca,  D.,  to  seize,  take,  touch.  Tcecan,  O.E.,  to  take. 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  wapentake  seems  to  indicate  the 
defensive  military  organisation  of  the  Danish  intruders  into  England. 
Thoresby,  the  historian  of  Leeds,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
institution  of  weapon-taking  or  touching : — "  When  a  person  received 
the  government  of  a  wapentake,  at  the  appointed  time  and  usual  place, 
the  elder  sort  met  him,  and  when  he  had  got  off  his  horse,  came  up  to 
him  ;  then  he  held  up  his  spear  and  took  security  of  all  present,  accord- 
ing to  custom ;  whoever  touched  his  spear  with  theirs,  by  this  touching 
were  confirmed  in  one  common  interest ;  and  thus  from  weapons-taking 
were  called  wapentakes."  At  Headingley,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Skyrack, 
an  old  oak,  at  which  these  meetings  probably  took  place,  still  exists, 
though  it  is  now  a  dry  and  sapless  trunk.  There  were  nine  wapentakes 
in  the  West  Riding,  viz.,  Agbridge,  Barkston,  Claro,  Morley, 
Osgoodcross,  Skyrack,  Stancliffe,  Strasford,  and  Staiucross. 

Wardsend  or  Wordsend,  anciently  written  Wereldsend,  i.e.,  the  last  cultivated 
spot,  at  the  edge  of  a  waste  or  forest.  Ward,  from  weorld,  0.  E. ,  the  world. 
End,  O.E.,  the  extremity  of  anything. 

Warley. — The  wear  field.  War,  from  weare,  O.E. ,  a  weare,  a  dam,  to  shut  up  the 
water.  Ley,  from  lege,  O.E.,  meadow  land. 
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Washburn. — The  water  brook.  Uisge,  B  ,  Water  Bourne,  O.E.,  a  small  stream. 
There  is  here  an  English  addition  to  the  British  word  Uisge. 

••When  the  Saxons  disposed  of  the  ancient  Britons  the  latter 
inquired  the  the  name  of  the  stream,  and  being  told  it  was  Uisge,  water, 
they  naturally  took  this  to  be  a  proper  name  instead  of  a  common  name, 
and  added  the  Saxon  or  English  name  beck,  burn,  a  stream,  i.e.,  they 
added  a  word  in  their  own  language  having  exactly  the  same  meaning  ; 
thus  in  Scarcliff.  the  initial  syllable  is  the  Norse  scar,  the  face  of  a  rock 
or  cliff.  The  postfix  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clif,  clyf,  cleof  —a  cliff, 
a  rock." 

Wath,  a  ford,  from  vada,  D.  Wadan.  O.E.,  of  which  the  primary  meaning  is,  like 
the  Latin  vado,  to  go ;  hence  a  ford  or  way  by  which  to  go  over  a  stream. 
The  word  waddle,  i.e.,  to  shake  in  walking,  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Weeton. — Holy  town.  Mr.  Cole  gives  the  following  derivation  :— Wee,  from  Ve, 
D. ,  in  the  first  instance  a  house,  then  a  pregnant  signification,  a  dwelling  of 
the  gods,  a  sanctuary,  a  temple  ;  and  so  equivalent  to  holy.  Ton,  O.E.  and 
D.,  a  town. 

The  Weigh  in  Market  Weighton  has  the  same  meaning  as  Wee  in 
Weeton,  and  has  nothing  in  common,  as  has  been  suggested,  with 
weighing  corn,  &c.,  at  a  market  ;  but  was  originally  connected 
with  the  celebrated  heathen  temple  at  Goodmanham,  which  stood  on 
the  Wold,  just  above  the  "holy  place"  where  pilgrims  congregated. 

Weston. — In  many  instances  derived  from  Waest-town,  i.e  ,  a  town  built  on  land 
previously  waste  or  uncultivated.  (Ton,  see  Bolton.) 

'•  The  great  number  of  places  called  Weston  indicates  the  town- 
building  habit  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  In  these  cases  they  seem  to  have 
destroyed  the  Roman  or  Romano-British  towns,  and  to  have  made  fresh 
settlements  for  themselves — towns  on  the  waste.  In  one  case  Weston 
(Heref.)  is  a  contraction  of  Werestan,  "  the  rock  of  the  Wer,  or  penalty 
of  manslaughter."  Stan,  O.E.,  a  stone.  Almost  all  offences  among 
the  Old  English  people,  not  excepting  that  of  murder  itself,  were 
commutable  for  a  pecuniary  fine.  For  every  man's  life,  indeed,  a  ransom 
was  fixed,  called  his  Were,  on  payment  of  which  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  the  homicide  might  go  free,  provided  he  was  likewise  prompt 
in  discharging  the  wite,  or  fine,  to  which  the  king  at  the  same  time 
laid  claim.  In  some  cases  the  place-name  \Yeston  is  derived  from  its 
position  (west)  according  to  the  compass." 

Wharfe  (River).  — "From  chwefru,  B.,  the  moving,  gushing  watar.  Chwyf, 
moving  ;  ffren,  gushing ;  and  wy,  water.  In  the  Old  English  tongue  the  word 
became  Hweorf,  and  gwarfe,  from  which  we  have  the  modern  appellation  of 
"\V  harfe.  '' 

Spencer's  celebrated  distich  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  Ihe 
characteristics  of  five  of  the  waters  of  the  West  Riding  are  described 
in  it. 

Still  Are,  swift  Wharfe,  with  Oze  the  most  of  might, 
High  Swale,  unquiet  Mder,  and  troublous  Skell. 
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Wheatley,  near  Don  caster. — The  wheat  field.     Hwaet,  O.E.,  wheat.    Ley,  from 
lea,  O.E.,  a  field. 

This  place  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
payment  of  Danegeld  in  Old  English  times.  Geld  signifies  tribute  or 
tax,  a  pa}-ment  of  money,  from  geldan  or  gyldan,  O.E.,  to  pay. 
Danegeld  was  a  tax  imposed  in  A. D.  991,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
and  desolating  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  not  only  caused  fear  and 
distress  in  the  course  of  their  ruthless  march,  but  exacted  from  the 
wretched  natives  vast  sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them 
to  depart  from  the  district.  These  concessions  only  augmented  the 
greed  of  the  Danes,  and  caused  fresh  adventurers  to  make  increased 
demands.  It  became  customary,  in  the  infected  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  Old  English  residents  to  keep  in  readiness  a  number  of  soldiers, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  their  encroachments.  Such,  however, 
was  the  frequency  of  their  descents  and  the  havoc  of  their  march,  that 
the  pecuniary  means  of  local  districts  and  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  found  insufficient  to  support  an  army  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  In  the  above  year,  therefore,  the  Witena-gemot,  i.e.,  the 
national  council,  or  assembly  of  the  Witans,  or  wise  men  (witena  from 
witan,  O.E.,  to  know  ;  gemot,  a  meeting),  found  it  necessary  to  levy  a 
tax  of  Is.  on  each  and  every  hide  of  land,  and  likewise  on  all  houses 
and  their  appurtenances,  the  importance  of  which  rendered  them  of 
equal  value.  When  the  cause  had  ceased  the  tax  was  still  levied,  and 
amounted  to  7s.  per  hide.  The  Danegeld  was  finally  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  1174,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Hide, 
generally  supposed  to  be  as  much  ground  as  could  be  tilled  by  a  single 
plough  during  the  year,  and  which  was  taken  to  be  sufficient  land  for 
the  support  of  a  household.  It  embraced  from  60  to  100  acres, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ground. 

Whitkirk. — White  church.     White,  from  hwit,  O.E.,  white.     Kirk,  from  ciric, 
O.E.,  a  church. 

It  is  atated  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  erection  of  a  church 
of  white  stone,  in  the  place  of  a  much  earlier  one  of  wood,  discoloured 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  so  bleak  a  situation. 

Wibsey. — Wibaspool.    Wiba,  O.E.,  the  owner's  name.    Ey,  O.E.,  water,  indicating 

the  sites  of  places  once  surrounded  by  pools  and  marshes,  which  in  many 

instances  have  now  become  dry    land,    owing  to  the    cutting  down  of  the 

forests,  and  the  drainage  of  the  soil. 
Wighill. — The  hill  of  the  God  of  War.     Wig,  O.E.,  signifies  both  war  and  an  idol, 

and  may  imply  that  the  idol  represented  a  warrior,  or  the  God  of  War.     Hyl, 

O.E.,  a  hill. 
Wigglesworth. — Wiglaf's  estate.     Wiglaf,  a  personal  name.     There  was  a  King  of 

Mercia  so  called,  A.D.  782.     Worth,  from  weorth,  O.E.,  an  estate. 
Wilshaw  (near  Meltham). — The  willow  wood.      Wil,  from  wileg,  O.E.,  a  willow. 

Shaw,  from  scua,  O.E.,  a  small  wood. 
Wincobank,  near  Rotherham. — Winco,   the  wooded  hill.     Win,  from  wen,  B., 

with  its  variations  of  ben,  pen,  &c. ,  means  a  hill  or  mountain.     Co,  from  coed, 

B.,  a  wood.    Bank,  from  bane,  O.E.,  a  ridge  of  ground. 
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"This  little  known  but  very  interesting  place,  near  ^  Sheffield, 
deserves  more  than  a  passing'  notice  confined  to  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  The  great  and  important  camp  or  fortress  on  Wincobank  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  many  other  such  stations,  as  it  formed  a  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  old  British  hill  stronghold.  Between  Wincobank 
and  Blackburn  Knoll  ran  the  remarkable  rampart  of  the  Roman  Rig,  so 
called  because  of  its  use  as  a  defence  against  the  Latin  invaders.  In 
its  perfect  state  it  formed  an  admirable  covered  way,  by  which  warriors 
could  pass  unobserved  from  point  to  point,  while  its  summit  commanded 
most  extensive  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  of  the  hills  beyond. 
Upon  this  summit  of  Wincobank  would  stand  a  Brigantian  or  old 
British  city  or  hill  fortress.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagination 
to  repeople  the  stronghold  with  the  warriors,  keeping  watch  and  ward, 
guarding  carefully  the  fords  of  the  Don,  and,  when  the  crisis  came, 
fighting  with  all  their  natural  Celtic  impetuosity  against  the  solid  and 
well-disciplined  ranks  of  the  Roman  soldiery  issuing  from  their  station 
at  Rotherham." 

Winksley.  - -The  corner  meadow.     Winks,  from  wincel,  O.E.,  a  corner. 

Wixley.  -  The  camp,  field,  or  place.    Wix,  from  Vic,  0.  E.,  a  camp  or  village.     Ley, 

a  field. 
Womersley. — Wymonds  land,  Wymond.  or  Wigmond,  0.  E.,  the  warlike  protector. 

Wig,  O.E.,  war.     Mund,  O.K.,  protection. 
Wooldale  (Holmfirth). — The  wold,  i.«?.,  the  forest  or  wood-dale.     Wool,  from  weald, 

wald,  O.E  ,  a  wood;  dale,  from  dal,  O.E.,  a  valley,  of  which  the  root  is  daelan, 

to  divide,  in  reference  to  the  divisions  formed  by  valleys  among  mountains. 

"The  wolds  are  the  woods.  Many  districts  that  were  formerly 
covered  with  woods  are  now  cornfields  and  pasture  land,  and  therefore, 
in  some  dictionaries,  wold  is  said  to  denote  a  down,  an  open  tract  of 
country,  hilly  or  undulating,  and  void  of  wood ;  a  grassy  surface  of 
country.  Wold  in  this  case  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  name  of  a 
particular  tract  of  land,  which  has  lost  its  former  characteristics,  as  a 
man  may  inherit  the  surname  of  Black,  given  on  account  of  the  swarthy 
complexion  of  the  founder  of  his  family,  though  he  himself  may  be  as 
white  as  an  Albino.  The  wolds  of  Yorkshire  were  a  frontier  of  wooded 
hills  that  bounded  the  district  of  Holderness  on  the  west.  The 
Co  is  wold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  now  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
trees.  The  vast  tract  in  Kent  and  Essex  (says  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor), 
which  is  now  called  the  Weald,  Ls  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
called  the  Andredesleah,  which,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty  miles,  stretched 
for  120  miles  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  term 
wold  was  lost  sight  of,  as  the  natural  features  of  various  parts  of  the 
country  became  changed,  owing  to  the  felling  of  timber  and  the  gradual 
reclamation  of  the  ground," 

Woolley,  the  meadow  on  the  Wold.  Wool,  from  Wold.  O.E..  see  Wooldale.  Ley, 
from  lea,  lege,  &c.,  O.E.,  a  field,  meadow,  &C-,  originally  denoting  a  meadow 
or  land  lying  fallow  after  a  crop. 
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Wombwell ;  in  Domesday,  Wanbuell.     Womb,  probably  from  Wan,  a  contraction 
of  Woden,  the  name  of  the  O.E.  War  God.     Wyl,  O.E.,  a  well. 

Woden  was  the  deity  whom  the  O.E.  chiefly  worshipped,  and  to 
this  clay  there  are  numerous  places  and  objects  in  England  where  names 
are  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  were  places  or  objects  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Woden. 

Worsborough.— Anciently    Wyrkesburgh ;     in    the    sixteenth    century    written 

Wirsburgh.     The  fortified  building.     Wors,  from  wark,  a  building ;  but  now 

obsolete,  except  in  bulwark. 
Wortley.—  The  herb  field.     Wort,  O.E.,  a  herb.     Ley,  leg,  O.E.,  a  field,  meadow, 

land,  deriving  from  licgan,  liggan,  to  lie,   originally   denoting    meadow  or 

lands  lying  fallow  after  a  crop. 
Wyke,  from  wic,  O.K.,  a  village.     William  the  Conqueror  gave  lands  at  this  place 

to  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  in  1067. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  states  that  the  word  wick  is  found  in  both  Old 
English  and  Danish  names,  and  that  in  either  case  the  primary  meaning 
seems  to  have  been  a  station.  With  the  Haxons  it  was  a  station  or 
abode  on  land,  hence  a  home  or  a  village.  With  the  Northmen  it  was 
a  station  for  ships,  hence  a  small  creek  or  bay.  The  sea  rovers  derived 
their  name  of  Vikings  or  "  Creekers,"  from  the  wics  or  creeks  in  which 
they  anchored.  The  inland  wicks,  therefore,  are  mostly  Saxon,  while 
the  Danish  wicks,  which  fringe  our  coasts,  usually  indicate  the  stations 
of  pirates  rather  than  those  of  colonists. 

Yorkenthwaite  (Arncliffe). — The  oak  or  oaken  clearing.     Token,  from  eyk,  D., 
the  oak.     Thwaite,  from  thveit,  D. ,  a  clearing. 


NOTE. — As  the  Domesday  or  Doomsday  record  supplies  so  much 
information  respecting  the  derivation  of  place-names,  a  short  account 
of  its  origin  is  here  given.  The  document  was  compiled  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  contains  a  survey  of  nearly  all  the  lands  of 
England.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  a  large  folio  and  a  quarto.  The 
folio  contains  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  written  in  a  small  but  plain 
character.  The  quarto  contains  450  double  pages  of  vellum,  written 
in  a  large  fair  character.  It  was  begun  in  1080,  and  finished  in  1086. 
The  record  was  called  Domesday,  not  Domesday  Book.  Dom,  in  O.E. 
language,  means  doom  or  judgment,  and  is  derived  from  deman,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  esiimatio,  calculation,  computation,  an  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  worth,  extent,  or  quantity  of  anything,  without 
perhaps  using  precise  data. 

The  O.E.  people  found  to  their  sorrow,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  no  want  of  precise  data  in  respect  to  the  value  of  their 
property.  In  the  sense  of  judicial  verdict,  the  record  was  not  inaptly 
termed  Domesday,  as  signifying  the  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  king 
would  call  upon  the  people  to  pay  their  quota  of  taxes.  So  correct  was 
Domesday,  that  Ingulphus  in  his  annals  says  a  hide  of  land  was 
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not  in  all  England  but  the  Conqueror  knew  the  value  of  it  and  its 
possessor  ;  not  an  ox  or  a  cow  was  omitted,  but  brought  into  the 
account.  Metaphorically  called  Domesday,  as  if  you  should  say  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  because  whatsoever  was  contained  in  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  contradicted.  The  information  for  the  record  was  obtained 
in  the  following  manner  :  —  Commissioners  were  sent  into  every  county, 
and  juries  surcnioned  and  impanneled  in  each  hundred  out  of  all  orders 
of  freemen  and  barons,  down  to  the  lowest  farmers,  to  give  in  upon 
oath  to  the  Commissioners,  by  verdict  or  presentment,  due  information 
for  the  faithful  and  impartial  execution  of  it.  These  inquisitions  being 
taken,  they  were  sent  up  to  Winchester,  and  the  substance  of  them  was 
afterwards  methodised  and  formed  into  the  record  we  now  call 
Domesday,  and  deposited  in  the  King's  Exchequer.  By  the  completion 
of  this  survey  the  King  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Crown.  It  afforded  him  the  names  of  the  landowners,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  military  strength  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  also  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  of  which  the  Conqueror  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage 
when  his  exigencies  demanded  it.  It  was,  moreover,  a  register  of 
appeal  for  those  whose  titles  to  their  property  might  be  disputed.  As 
regarded  all  these  advantages  on  the  King's  side,  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
most  useful  and  important  document,  but  by  the  people  conquered, 
humiliated,  and  writhing  under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Norman,  the 
inquisition  must  have  been  regarded  with  deep  abhorrence  and  bitter 
detestation.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  the 
population  of  Yorkshire,  as  far  as  the  same  is  actually  recorded  in 
Domesday,  was  8,055.  The  total  recorded  population  of  England  was 
* 
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THE    CLAPHAM    FAMILY. 

S  the  family  of  Clapham  has  some  incidents  in  its  history 
not  devoid  of  general  interest,  the  lineage  is  here  given  : — 
The  first  that  assumed  the  name  was  Jonas,  (1)  third 

son  of  Alphonsas,  (2)  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  while  on  a 

visit  at  the  court  of  Edgar  (3)  was  encouraged  to  settle  in  England, 
from  whom  he  had  the  gift  of  several  hides  of  land  near  Lambeth, 
in  Surrey,  and  the  domain  of  Clapham,  A.D  965. 

In  1066,  Arthur  Clapham — the  great-great-grandson  of  the  above, 
by  opposing  the  Conqueror,  lost  his  lands  in  the  south,  fled  into  the  wilds 
of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  built  a  stronghold  on  the  brow  of  Ingleboro' 
(the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible),  and  founded  Clapham  in  the 
valley  beneath. 

In  1068,  the  said  Arthur,  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  favour  of 
William,  and  had  lands  granted  to  him  in  Lonsdale.  The  next  prominent 
feature  in  the  pedigree  was  the  marriage  temp.  Edward  III.  of  (4) 
Thomas  Clapham  to  Eliz.,  heiress  of  Feter  Mauleverer,  by  whom  the 
Manor  of  Beamsley  w^as  brought  into  the  family. — The  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  four  sons  :  John,  Thomas,  Laurence,  and  Nicholas.  Of 
these,  John  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  House  of  Clifford,  and  a 
\iolent  partizan  in  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  temp.  Edward  IV.  For 
an  account  of  his  exploits  and  death,  A.D.  1469,  see  Speed's  Chron. 
Medulla  Histora  Britanum,  Lyttleton's  History  of  England,  Vol.  II.  pp. 

(1)  Hopkinson's  MSS. 

(2)  Of  his  descendant,  the  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  December,  1825 — 

"  Died  on  Monday,  the  21st  ulto.,  at  his  palace  in  Vienna,  of  an  apoplectic  lit, 
His  Serene  Highness,  Duke  Charles  Eugene,  of  Lorraine.  His  Highness,  who 
was  born  25th  September,  1781,  was  the  last  male  branch  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Lorraine. 

(3)  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

(4)  Thoresby's  History  of  Leeds. 
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75  and  78.  Collin's  Brit.  Peerage,  Vol.  III.  p.  113.  Wordsworth's 
"  White  Doe  of  Rylstone."  Thomas,  the  second  son,  continued  the 
line  to  the  period  when  Gresham  Clapham  resided  at  Cottingley  Hall, 
near  Leeds.  He  had  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  the  births  and 
baptisms  of  whom  are  registered  in  the  Parish  Church;  St.  Peters'. 

George,     Ralph,     (5)  Sheffield,     Richard,     Robert, 
1579.  1580.  1581.        1583. 

Alex.         Grace,  Francis,         Will,         Anne, 

1584.         1585.  1586.  1587.         1588. 

George  continued  the  line  in  the  elder  branch  to  the  year  1705, 
when  the  three  sons  of  Christopher  Clapham.  then  living  in  London,  all 
died  young.  (Thoresby). 

Of  the  above  George  was  Christopher  Clapham,  afterwards 
knighted;  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Anty  Old6eld  of 
Spalding.  He  lived  and  died  at  Stamford  ;  of  which  town  he  became 
mayor  and  representative  in  Parliament,  A.D.  1659.  His  daughter 
Margaret  married  Sir  William  Craven,  created  Lord  Craven  A.D.  1669. 

George  and  Thomas,  brothers  of  the  above,  were  slain  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  I. 

The  heirs  of  Sir  Christopher  Clapham  sold  the  Manor  of  Wakefield, 
acquired  from  Sir  Gervaise  Clifton,  in  1663,  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in 
1700. 

The  elder  branch  dying  out,  the  present  time  is  continued  by    .     . 

the     .     .     .     son  of  Gresham  Clapham  who  by     ... 

his   wife,   had    a   son  .     .     (Memo.     The   Mr.    Clapham   of 

Hunslet)  who  by  ...  his  wife,  had  a  son— Francis,  born  3rd 
August,  1663,  who  by  ...  his  wife,  had  a  son  John,  born  1686, 
who  by  Martha,  his  wife,  had  two  sons  :  John,  born  1725,  (see  Parish 
Church  Register)  and  (7)  Francis,  born  1723. 

John,  son  of  John  aforesaid,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  several 
children,  of  whom  were  two  sons  :  John,  born  1749,  and  (8)  Samuel, 
born  1755. 

(5)  This  Sheffield  became  a  Knight  and  Major  General  temp.  James  I. 

(6)  History  of  Stamford ;  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  Vol.  XL.,  new  series,  1853. 

(7)  This  Francis  Clapham,  by  Abigail  Smith,  his  wife,  had  six   daughters  and  one 

son — Samuel  Smith  Clapham,  born  1769,  a  cloth  merchant,  Leeds,  who  by 
Anne  Greaves,  his  wife,  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  son,  John  Greaves 
Clapham,  born  1792,  went  to  Quebec  as  a  merchant,  in  1812,  where  he 
married,  and  has  a  family.  For  the  obituary  notice  of  S.  S.  Clapham  see 
Leeds  Mercury  loth  June,  1850.  He  died  9th  April,  1850,  in  his  82nd  year. 
(S)  This  Samuel  became  an  eminent  divine  and  author,  successively  Vicar  of 
Bingley  and  Great  Ouseburn  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Christ  Church,  Hants.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Slingsby,  and  had  a  family. 
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(9)  John,  the  eldest  son  by  Hannah,  his  wife,  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters :  William,  born  1775,  (10)  John,  born  1778, 
(11)  Samuel,  born  1787,  Hannah,  Eliz.,  Mary,  and  Martha. 

William,  eldest  son  of  the  above  John,  married  1st  October,  1798, 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Peele,  Esq.,  London,  and  had  issue,  an  only 
surviving  son,  John  Peele  Clapham,  who  was  married  at  the  Parish 
Church,  Leeds,  to  his  cousin  Mary  Ann,  (elder  daughter  of  John 
Clapham,  a  magistrate  of  the  borough)  April  llth,  1827,  and  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  was  two  sons,  William  Henry,  born  1833,  and  John 
Arthur,  born  1835,  and  four  daughters,  Mary,  Emma,  Annie,  and 
Martha.  Mr.  Clapham  was  a  West-Riding  magistrate ;  treasurer  of 
seventeen  County  Courts  in  Yorkshire ;  editor  of  the  Leeds  Sunday 
School  Union  Hymn  Book,  himself  a  writer  of  hymns  of  considerable 
poetic  merit ;  and  an  active  promoter  of  religious,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  objects.  He  died  at  Ilkley,  November  19th,  1875,  in 
his  75th  year. 

THE      HUTTON      FAMILY. 

THE  connection  of  three  celebrities  of  the  name  of  Hutton  with 
"  Old  Yorkshire,"  and  a  consideration  of  the  antecedents  of  those 
celebrities,  opens  out  a  subject  of  no  little  antiquarian  interest.  The 
object  of  this  article  will  be  to  show  grounds  for  believing  that  not  only 
the  existing  family  of  Hutton  of  Overthwaite,  and  the  family  of  Sir 
Richard  Hutton,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (1617-41)  but  also  the 
Archbishops  Hutton,  the  mathematician  Hutton,  the  Huttons  of  In 
Foresta,  the  Huttons  of  Marske,  and  several  other  bearers,  late  and 
early,  of  the  same  surname  ;  can  all  be  traced  back  to.  or  reasonably 
deduced  from,  the  one  "ancient  family"  of  Hoton,  of  Hoton  Hall, 
Penrith.  Apart  from  Sir  B.  Burke's  statement,  in  "  Landed  Gentry," 
that  "  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  from  deeds  and  other 
records  that  the  Huttons  of  Overthwaite  and  the  Buttons  of 
Goldsborough,  branched  from  the  ancient  family  of  Huttou,  of  Hutton 
Hall ; "  there  is  a  MSS.  vellum-leaved  book,  called  "  The  Repository," 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  Beetham,  Westmoreland,  written  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hutton,  M.A.,  (1736-1811),  which  says,  on 'page  152, 
"In  1616,  I  find  by  my  own  writings  that  Richard  Hutton,  Sergeant- 
at-law,  held  the  manor  of  Farleton,  of  inheritance.  In  1617  he  was 

(9)  This  John  Clapham  was  a  cloth  merchant,  Leeds ;   lived  to  the  age  of  80  ;   a 

blessing  and  an  ornament  to  the  town  of  his  birth.     He  died  December  16th, 
1829. 

(10)  This  John  was  also  a  cloth  merchant,  died  5th  November  1861,  aged  82  years ; 
for  the  many  excellencies  of  his  character,  see  obituary  notice  in  the  Leeils 
Mercury,  6th  November,  1861.     He  left  two  sons,  John  Clapham,  of  London, 
and  Edwin  Clapham,  of  Broomhouse,  Dunse,  N.B. 

(11)  He  married  the  sister  of  the  late  Sir  George  Goodman,  Knt.,  and  had  sons 
and  daughters, 
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made  Lord  Chief  (sic)  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  1644,  his  son 
was  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  York,  and  slain,  by  a  mistake  of  the  parties, 
in  confusion,  1646,  in  Lord  Digby's  retreat  to  Skipton."  A  little  further 
on  he  says,  "  My  grandfather  was  proud  of  claiming1  relationship  with 
Sir  Richard  Hutton.  Lord  Chief  (sic)  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  I 
have  writings  of  his  Lordship's  in  my  possession  confirming  it.  *  *  *  * 
He  was  of  the  family  of  Hutton  Hall,  Penrith.  The  arms  are,  argent ; 
on  a  fess,  sable  ;  three  bucks'  heads,  caboshed,  or."  The  relationship 
here  spoken  of  was  this,  that  the  first  Hoton  or  Hutton,  ••  of 
Overthwaite,"  temp.  Henry  VII.  (Thomas.)  was  son  of  John  Hoton,  of 
Hoton  Hall,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp  (whose  Christian  name  his  own  would  persumably  perpetuate) 
of  Croglin.  Esquire ;  whose  arms  were  if  argent, — on  a  bend,  gules, — 
3  plates,"  (Dr.  Burns).  And  Sir  Richard  was  second  son  of  the  same 
John  Hoton's  eldest  son  Anthony.  Before  we  attempt  to  shew  the 
connection  of  the  Archbishops  Hutton  with  the  foregoing  families,  we 
will  allude  to  several  notices  of  the  Archbishops,  which  have  lately 
found  their  way  into  the  Leeds  Mercury.  It  is  there  said.  "  There  were 
two  M.  Huttons,  Archbishops  of  York  ; — one,  1595 — 1605-6;  the  other, 
1747-58.  The  former  was  of  the  family  of  Priest  Hutton.  co.  Lancaster, 
and  some  accounts  say  that  he  was  a  foundling.  He  was  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  purchased  Marske,  and  was  founder  of  the  family  of 
Hutton  of  Marske.  One  of  his  sons,  Luke,  was  hanged.  The  second 
Archbishop  was  descended  from  him,  and  was  born  in  1692." 

Xo  authorities  are  given  for  the  above  statements,  and  \ve  are 
inclined  to  doubt  their  correctness.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  first  Matthew  Hutton  came  from  Priest  Huttoii,  it 
can  be  shewn  that,  while  his  patrimony  might  be  in  that  place,  which 
seems  probable  (seeing  that  he  , '  founded  an  hospital "  at  Wart  on,  to 
which  parish  Priest  Hutton  belongs),  his  original  "  descent "  was  from 
a  stem  that  may  be  traced  to  different  soil  The  authority  for  doubting 
the  memorandum  to  which  we  have  referred  shall  be  that  eminent 
divine  and  church  historian.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  was  born  in  1608,  and 
died  in  1660.  The  Archbishop  he  wrote  of  was  necessarily  the  "tirst  " 
one ;  therefore,  as  we  are  told  the  second  Archbishop  was  born  at 
Marske,  1692,  (which  estate  he  would  presumably  own  by  "descent 
from  the  first"),  neither  of  the  Archbishops  Hutton  can  have  been 
"  poor  boys,"  or  "  foundlings  ; "  for  Fuller,  of  all  men,  had  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  was.  no  doubt, 
certain  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  writing  about.  In  writing  of  the 
first  Archbishop.  Fuller  says.  —  ••  A.D.  1605,  Matthew  Hutton, 
Archbishop  of  Yorke,  ended  his  religious  life  ;  descended  from  an  antient 
family  of  Hutton  Hall,  (as  I  take  it.  in  Lancashire,)  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Colledge  in  Cambridge,  (to  the  enlarging  whereof  he  gave  an  hundred 
marks);  afterwards  Master  of  Pembroke,  and  Margaret  Professour. 
Then  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Archbishop  of  Yorke  .....  This 
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worthy  prelate  had  but  three  sons,  1.  Mark,  who  died  young.  2.  Sir 
Timothy  Hutton,  knighted  anno  1605,  and  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  3.  Sir 
Thomas  Hutton,  Knight,  who  lived,  and  died  also,  respected  in  his  own 
country." — Fuller  was  evidently  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  locality  of 
Hutton  Hall,  but  guesses  it  to  be  in  Lancashire ;  and  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  just  as  Sir  Kichard  Hutton  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
"  of  the  family  of  Hutton  Hall,"  yet  "  inherited  "  lands  at  Farleton, 
Preston  Patrick,  and  Lupton,  (vide  "Repository"  before  mentioned, 
and  Dr.  Burns'  work,)  in  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  ;  so,  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  of  the  same  "antient  family"  at 
Penrith,  yet  inherited  lands  at  Priest  Hutton  ;  close  not  only  to  the 
above-mentioned  places,  but  to  Overthwaite,  which  remains  the 
patrimony  of  Huttons  who  also  are  descended  (as  already  shown)  fiom 
the  same  Huttons  of  Hutton  Hall ;  which  last  family  was  assuredly 
"  antient,"  having  been  already  settled  at  that  Penrith  seat,  in  1605,  for 
over  300  years  at  the  least. — Fuller  makes  no  mention  of  a  son  being 
hung.  He  tell  us  quite  distinctly  that  the  Archbishop  "  had  but  three 
sons,"  all  of  whose  names  he  gives  us;  and  there  is  not  a  "Luke" 
among  them  !  If  the  Huttons  of  Marske  can  shew  their  descent  from 
the  Archbishops  Hutton, — Fuller  shows  their  descent  from  the  Huttons 
of  Hutton  Hall ; — then  that  "antieut"  tree  has  thus  so  much  the  goodlier 
spreading.  "  F.  Ross,"  writing  in  the  Mercury,  says  that  "  the  father 
of  (the  first)  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  of  ancient  lineage ;  as  was  stated  by  Robert  Glover," 
(Somerset  Herald,  1571-88,)  "in  the  grant  of  arms," — "nobilibus  satis 
parentibus  oriandus."  "  He  had  four  sons,"  we  read,  "  1.  Edmund,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Priest  Huttou  and  was  father  of  Robert 
Hutton,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  from  whom  descended  the  Huttons 
of  Houghton-le-Spring.  2.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  Hutton  of  Marske,  from  whom  sprang  another  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  subsequently  of  Canterbury.  3.  Robert 
of  Haughton-le-Skerne.  And  4.  Thomas,  a  Goldsmith  in  York."  I 
quote  this  in  order  to  remark  that  a  "  noble  family,"  of  "ancient  lineage" 
even  in  1580,  would  not  need  ennobling  by  a  "  grant"  of  arms  ;  they 
would  already  be  "  arms-bearers."  So,  if  they  had,  in  Glover's  time,  a 
"  grant "  of  arms,  it  must  have  been  because  the  proud  importance  of 
the  new  house  seemed  to  furnish  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  another 
coat  of  arms,  while  the  old  gentle  "  origin  "  of  the  family  would  be  duly 
conceded.  It  can  be  shown  that  Hotons  were  among  the  earliest 
notabilities  of  "Le-Skerne"  and  "Le-Spring,"  and  as,  of  the  place-name 
Houghton,  the  alternative  spelling  in  some  parts  is,  and  was,  Hoton, 
the  probability  is  that  the  present  spelling  (of  that  place-name)  is  but  a 
corruption  of  the  simpler  form  Hoton  ;  just  as  "  Haigh,"  in  Lancashire, 
is  but  a  corruption  of  the  old  simpler  form,  "  Hay."  From  Dr.  Burns' 
researches  (Antiquities  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland),  it  appears 
that  the  earliest  mention  which  he  had  come  across  of  the  names  of  the 
families  of  Hutton  Hall,  and  also  of  the  family  "  In  Fores  ta  "  (in  the 
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same  county),  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Of  the  latter  place  he 
says,  "  it  long  continued  in  a  family  that  took  its  name  from  thence." 
Yet,  is  it  not  as  possible  that  the  place  was  named  after  the  family,  as 
that  the  family  ("  ancient "  as  it  was),  was  named  after  the  place  1  For 
instance,  Dr.  Burns  himself  elsewhere  tells  us, — "of  old  lime  men  gave 
their  names  to  the  houses  and  villages  where  they  planted  colonies  ; " 
and  so,  "  in  process  of  time"  again,  "places  gave  names  to  new  owners." 
T.  West,  (in  Antiquities  of  Furness)  says,  "  when  the  conquest  by  the 
Saxons  was  completed,  the  country  '("Furness")  was  divided  amongst 
the  chiefs,  and  each  conferred  his  name  on  his  allotment."  In  the 
"preface,"  he  says,  "it  is  remarkable  that  the  Saxon  families  lived  in 
villages  and  hamlets  of  their  ov:n  names  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  as  appears  from  the  Court  Rolls  of  that  time."  In  another  place 
he  says,  "  Tox  or  Tux  was  the  termination  commonly  used  by  the 
Saxons,  in  forming  local  names  of  families  :  as  Verstigan  observes, 

' '  On  ford,  and  ham,  and  ley,  and  tun. 
Most  of  English  surnames  run." 

I  mention  this  because,  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  "  antient " 
name  of  this  "  antient "  family  was  always  "  Hoton"  (evidently  with  the 
long  5),  and  not  "  Hutton,"  we  may  fall  into  the  error  of  conceding 
that  the  name  is  simply  the  conbination  •'  Hut-town  ; " — the  tun  or 
town,  of  huts.  Yet,  that  this  is  not  so,  we  may  judge  by  remembering 
that  hut,  a  small  house,  hovel,  or  cabin,  "  is  derived  from  "  D.  hut  • 
N.  H.  Germ,  hutte;  0.  H.  Ger.  hutta;  Dan.  hytte;  Sir.  hydda;  Goth, 
hethjo,  a  store  room ;  whence  Fr.  hutte,  and  Sp.  huta.  (Webster's 
Dictionary). — The  Old  English  long  sound  of  the  vowels  (and  especially 
of  the  a,  the  I,  and  the  o,)  gives  an  entirely  different  nature  to  the  first 
syllable  of  "  Hoton,"  from  what  one  feels  to  be  the  nature  of  the  word 
"  Hut ; "  and  the  roots  from  which  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  word 
can  have  sprung,  have  all  a  much  shorter  and  narrower  sound.  Their 
pronunciation  tends  to  a  heightening  of  the  u  sound  (as  in  the  German 
hiitte.  for  example,) — into  something  most  like  our  English  syllable 
"  hit"  The  ancient  long-drawn  5  admits  of  no  such  mince  being  made 
of  it.  We  may  therefore  conceive  that  Hoton  is  either  an  old  Norman 
French  name,*  or  a  compound  Saxon  name,  as  of  the  town  or  village  of 
(?)  Ho,  Hoe,  Hod ;  or  some  such  syllable,  with  perhaps  some  such 
dropping  of  any  consonants  as  was  common  in  the  old  colloquial  usage 
of  names ;  as  in  the  case  of  Bodel-town,  now  Bolton,  in  Craven ;  or, 
Redvers,  now  Rivers,  the  name  of  a  family.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  a  family  of  such  a  name,  and  at  such  a  date,  of  whom  we  are 
expressly  told  that  they,  near  Penrith,  are  l'in  Forestd"  (having 
established  a  seat  there,)  may  be  presumed  to  have  gone  into  "  the 
Forest  "  from  some  other  place  which  was  their  wonted  habitation.  AVe 
may  presume  that  the  wonted  habitation  would  be  the  Hall  of  the 

*  Some  etymologists  think  it  extremely  probable  that  Haut-ton,  French  for  what  maybe 
termed  "  good  form  "  (In  modern  slang),  or  "  high  form,"  or  "  well  born,"  Ssc.,  may  be  the  real 
derivation  of  "  Ho-ton  "  (Mutton). 
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Hotons,  at  Penrith ;  and  that  those  who  were  at  the  Hall  of  the  family 
would  be  the  stem,  and  those  who  had  spread  into  the  Forest,  the 
branches  : — as  were  the  Huttons  (Hotons)  of  Hoton- John,  found  there 
"  before  Henry  VIII.'s  time,"  (Dr.  Burns,  Vol.  II.,  p.  266,)  the  Hotons 
of  Hoton  Roofe,  "  temp.  Edward  II."  (Burns), — (?  Hoton  Rufus), — and 
those  other  families  whose  spreadings  we  have  already  considered. 
Dr.  Burns  tells  us  that  King  Edward  III.  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  in  consideration  of  the  good  services  that  Thomas  de  Hoton 
(in  Foresta)  had  done  him  in  his  wars  against  Scotland,  restored  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs  the  bailiwick  and  office  of  keeping  the  King's  lands 
at  Plumpton,"  (near  Hoton-in-Foresta),  "  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
William  de  Hoton  enjoyed  tliis  place  under  the  style  of  forestarius  regis 
de  landa  et  custos  Haice  de  Plumpton ;  which  that  King  and  his  successor, 
Henry  IV. ,  confirmed  to  him  and  to  his  heirs.  And  from  thence  it  was, 
probably  "  (says  Dr.  Burns)  "that  they  took,  for  their  arms,  a  bugle  horn." 

Now,  a  family  of  sufficient  importance  in  those  days  to  do  service 
for  the  King  as  above  narrated,  and  to  have  at  that  time  dwelt  at  their 
forest  seat  for  something  like  a  century,  must  have  been  "  gentle," 
and  arms-bearers,  already  ;  and  therefore,  if,  in  Richard  II. 's  time,  they 
"  took  for  their  arms  a  bugle  horn,"  it  must  have  been  because  (in 
accordance  with  family  pride  and  heraldic  custom)  they  felt  that  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  office,  for  the  King,  entitled  them  to 
take  a  special  heraldic  bearing  for  their  offshoot  of  the  ancient  Hoton 
family ;  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  family  of  the  first  Archbishop 
Hutton  did,  when  their  landed  and  official  importance  had  received  a 
notable  increase  and  recognition. 

To  the  families  already  enumerated,  the  researches  and  writings  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Hutton  (in  "  The  Repository",  already  quoted  from, 
and  commended  by  Dr.  Burns,)  enable  us  to  add  the  names  of  further 
branchings,  "  about  1640,  A.D.,"  from  his  own,  the  "  Overthwaite" 
family  : — as,  the  Huttons  of  "  Halkin  Hall,"  (Westmoreland) ;  the 
Huttons  of  "  Poulton" ;  of  "  Nook" ;  of  "  Ickerinsha"  ;  of  "  Burton-in- 
Kendal"  ;  and  another  of  "  Hindon"  in  Durham,  descended  from  that 
"  Burton"  family.  To  the  Burton  family  belonged  a  local  celebrity  and 
mathematician,  John  Hutton. 

The  many  ramifications  we  have  looked  at  will  permit,  indeed,  of 
our  understanding, — without  any  further  examples, — how  widely  spread 
the  name  and  family  can  readily  have  become, — spreadings  too  distant 
for  our  hasty  glances  to  discover.  But  one  celebrity  more  will  give  a 
pleasing  subject  with  which  to  close  this  article.  I  refer  to  the  eminent 
"  Mathematician,"  Dr.  Chas.  Hutton.  The  sou  of  "  Wm.  de  ' Worfat," 
(nom  deplume  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hutton  already  quoted,)  Wm.  Hution, 
(b.  1781,)  and  Dr.  Ilutton,  corresponded  with  each  other  as  kinsmen;  and 
the  Doctor  kindly  busied  himself  to  aid  the  advantageous  entrance  into 
the  army  of  a  son  (George)  of  the  former  gentleman,  on  the  strength  of 
this  bond  of  family  connection.  The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for 
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1823,  in  an  article  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Button,  simply  says  that,  "  He 
was  of  an  old  Westmoreland  family,  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

The  "  Old  Westmoreland  family  "  to  which  the  correspondent  and 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Hutton  belonged,  had  the  honour  of  another  connection 
which  is  worthy  of  notice ;  namely,  with  the  "  Plantag-enet "  race. 
Through  the  families  of  Lionel  of  Antwerp  ;  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March ; 
Henry  Ld.  Percy  (Harry  "Hotspur;")  the  Lords  Clifford;  the 
Lowthers  of  Lowther ;  and  the  Kirkbys  of  Kirkby ;  they  inherited  the 
blood  of  King  Edward  III.  The  same  blood  descended  to  them  by  a 
second  channel,  through  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
Richard.  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  the  Montacutes  ;  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick  (';  the  King  maker ") ;  the  Hodlestons  of  Millum,  and  the 
Flemings  of  RydaL  And  they  further  inherited  the  Blood  Royal  by  a 
third  current — from  King  Henry  III.  : — through  Ralph  Neville,  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  the  Lords  Dacre,  of  the  North ;  and  the 
Musgraves  of  Hayton  Castle. 

London.  WILLIAM  HUTTOX  BRAYSHAY,  F.R.  His.  Soc. 


THE     ROUTH     FAMILY. 

SIMOX  DE  ROUTH  is  the  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  have  any 
notice.  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th 
centuries,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicle  de  Melsa." — Beatrix  de 
Rude,  a  benefactress  to  Meaux  Abbey,  1422.  D'us  Amandus  de  Ruda, 
son  of  Sir  William  de  Ruth,  Kt.,  had  dealings  in  land  with  Michael,  8th 
Abbot  of  Meaux,  vix.  1304  and  1347.  Sir  John,  Kt.,  hi  1372,  had  a 
grant  of  free  warren  over  his  lands  at  Roiith  and  elsewhere.  Brian,  the 
last  of  the  male  line,  died  1483,  leaving  his  manors  of  Routh  and  Great 
Driffield  to  his  only  child  Elizabeth,  who  married,  circa,  1500,  John 
Chutt  or  Cutt. — Metham,  of  Metham,  near  Howden,  and  Pollington, 
near  Snaith.  John  le  Clerk,  of  Howden,  had  a  grant  of  Metham  from 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1154.  John,  his  son,  assumed  the  name  of 
De  Metham,  and  either  he  or  his  father  erected  the  mansion.  Sir 
Thomas,  Kt,  his  descendant,  fought  hi  Scotland  in  1639,  was  a  Royalist 
captain  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  slam  at  Marston  Moor  in  1644  ;  and 
Jordan,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slam  at  the  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle. 
Sir  George,  Kt.,  his  grandson,  has  a  monument  in  Cave  Church,  with 
his  effigy  in  armour,  whose  son,  Sir  George,  the  last  of  the  family, 
squandered  the  property,  sold  Metham,  and  lived  at  North  Cave,  on  a 
small  pension  from  the  Crown. — Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  the  rebuilder  of 
Slingsby  Castle,  which  was  not  finished,  was  father  of  the  Royalist 
Commander-in-chief,  in  the  Civil  War,  north  of  the  Humber,  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  son  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  P.C., 
and  Treasurer  to  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
Cavendishes  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Slingsby,  and  of  several  other 
manors  in  that  neighbourhood. 


YORKSHIRE   MUNICIPAL   CORPORATIONS. 


SEALS    OF    THE    YORKSHIRE    CORPORATIONS. 

HISTORIANS  agree  in  claiming  for  the  Municipal  Institution 
an  existence  during  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  and  say 
that,  "  many  of  our  ancient  cities  and  towns  claim  their 

municipal  privileges    from  prescription,  rather  than  from 

the  charters  granted  by  the  earliest  kings."  Feudalism  came  in  at  the 
Conquest,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  comparatively  nil.  In 
many  parts  of  our  own  county,  the  opposition  to  the  Conqueror  resulted 
in  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  possessors,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  people,  and  when  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made, 
we  find  many  districts  of  Yorkshire  described  as  "Wasta"  or  waste, 
which  previously  were  most  flourishing,  and  had  supported  a  prosperous 
population  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  days. 

The  earliest  regal  charter  granted  to  any  town  was  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  the  Saxon  population  had  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  their  Norman  lords,  and  the 
latter  were  more  tolerant  to  the  people  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
early  charters  certainly  conferred  some  municipal  powers,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  Municipal  Corporations  were 
fully  established.  In  Yorkshire,  the  Borough  of  Hull  had  the  first  Act 
of  Incorporation  granted  in  1440  under  the  new  system. 

Beverley  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1573,  under  the  government 
of  a  Mayor,  Governors,  and  Burgesses.  The  Seal 
now  in  use  was  probably  engraved  at  that  time ;  it 
bears  the  legend  SIGIL.'  MAIOR  GUBERNAT.  ET 
BURGENS  VILL^,  BE  BEVERLA,  in  the  field,  the  Arms 
of  the  Town,  argent,  three  bars  wavy  azure,  on  a  chief 
of  the  last,  a  beaver  with  his  head  turned,  biting  his 
tail.  The  right  of  a  Common  Seal  is  granted  in  the 
charter,  which  also  mentions  the  various  preceding 
charters  of  Archbishops  and  Kings. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1 663  ;  probably  at  this  period  a  smaller  Seal  than  the 
last  was  made,  which  is  inscribed  THE  SEAL  OF  THE 
TOWN  or  BEVERLEY,  in  the  field,  the  Arms  of  the 
Town. 
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Beverley  is  the  chief  town  of  the  East  Riding,  the  court  Seal  bears  the 
inscription  SIGILLUM  PROVIXCI.E  EURUICSCLKJ:  ORIENTALIS,  in  the  field  a  Shield 
of  Arms,  or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure. 

Bradford,  which  has  risen  to  its  present  importance  in  a  rapid  manner,  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1847.  The  Borough  Seal  bears  the  legend  SEAL 
OF  THE  MAYOR,  ALDERMEX,  AXD  BURGESSES  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  BRADFORD,  1847.  In  the  field,  the 
Arms  of  the  Town,  per  pale  gules  and  azure,  on  a 
chevron  engrailed,  between  three  bugle  horns  stringed 
or,  a  well  sable.  Crest,  on  a  cushion  a  boar's  head 
erased  or,  langued  gules,  beliind  a  tree  proper.  Motto, 
LABOR  OMSIA  viycrr.  On  the  left  side  Justice 
seated,  behind  her  a  factory,  in  front  an  Alpaca  ;  to 
the  right  Mercury  seated,  a  ship  in  the  distance,  at 
his  side  a  sheep.  Above  the  Arms  on  a  cornucopia 
stands  Bishop  Blaize ;  below  the  Arms  a  fleece. 
The  Anns  which  are  registered  are  only  slightly 
altered  from  those  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Bradfords.  Bishop  Blaize  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  the 
Woollen  Trade,  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  woolcomb. 


Doncaster  was  incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  in  1467,  empowering  the 
Burgesses  to  have  a  Guild  Merchant,  to  be  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  two 
Sergeants-at-Mace.  with  the  privilege  of  a  Common 
Seal.  The  latter  bears  the  legend  +  SIGILL'.  COM- 
MUXE  DOXECASTRIE  in  the  tield.  a  cross  flory,  between 
four  fours  de  lys.  On  the  8th  May,  1712,  this  seal 
was,  "for  good  reasons  and  due  consideracons" 
destroyed,  when  a  new  Seal,  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  late  one  of  the  Capital 
Burgesses,  "being  the  Lion  sedent  armed,  bearing 
a  banner  charged  with  a  castle,  and  a  river  running 
under  it,  with  the  inscription  DOX,  and  the  words 
SIGILLUM  COMMUNE  BURGI  DE  DOXCASTER  upon 
the  margent  thereof,"  was  ordered  to  be  used  thence- 
forth. 

When  the  new  Town  Council  came  into  office, 
1st  January,  1836,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  they  adopted 
the  last  mentioned  Seal,  on  which  they  afterwards 

caused  the  letters  T.  C.  with  the  date  "  9th  May,  1837,"  to  be  engraved  on  the 

face  of  it. 

Halifax  was  incorporated  in  1848,  under  the 
government  of  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses. 
The  Borough  Seal  bears  the  inscription,  SIGILLUM 

COMMUMTATIS     BURGENSIUM    DE    HALIFAX.        In    the 

field,  within  Gothic  tracery,  on  network,  the  bearded 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (to  whom  the  Parish 
Church  is  dedicated),  with  an  ornamed  nimbus, 
below  are  three  drops  of  blood ;  above  the  head  in 
Saxon  letters  HALIG,  and  below  FAX,  here  supposed  to 
mean  Holy  Face.  On  one  side  WARREX,  the  ancient 
feudal  Lord,  on  the  other  LEWES,  the  Priory  to  which 
the  church  and  lands  in  Halifax  belonged. 
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There  is  a  silver  Seal  in  private  hands  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  Hull,  which  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  bears  the  legend  SIGILLUM  MERCATO  : 
ADVENTUARIO  :  KINSTONII  SUPER  HULLUM,  in  the 
field,  the  Arms  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company.  The  Merchants'  Company  of  Hull  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1577,  their  Seal 
was  only  made  in  1647.  The  original  in  silver  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hull  Corporation,  it 
has  on  it  a  shield  of  Arms,  a  ship  in  full 
sail  to  the  left,  on  a  chief  three  ancient  crowns  in 
pale.  This  society  was  made  for  the  private 
advantage  of  its  members;  as  the  spirit  of  liberty 
extended,  this  monopoly  had  to  succumb  to  the 
improvement  of  the  times,  and  its  powers  gradually  fell  in  abeyance. 

A  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Burgesses  of  Leeds,  in  1207,  by  Maurice 
Paganel,  the  inesne  Lord,  under  the  Honour  of  Pontefract.  The  Paganels  held 
the  Castle  of  Leeds  under  the  great  House  of  Lacy.  Leeds  consisted  then  of 
Briggate,  Kirkgate,  and  Swinegate,  and  the  Castle  stood  in  what  was  at  that  time 
the  rear  of  the  town.  On  his  march  against  the  Scotch,  that  impersonation  of 
Norman  chivalry,  Stephen  of  Blois,  laid  siege  to  this  stronghold,  and  took  it. 
Within  the  gloomy  walls  of  Leeds  Castle,  the  son  of  the  hero  of  Crecy  was  detained 
on  his  way  to  Pontefract,  where  Richard  the  Second  was  to  end  his  days  by  the 
assassin's  hand. 

When  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  Leeds  by  Charles  I.  in 
1626,  a  Common  Seal  was  executed  in  silver  the  same  year,  (which  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Clerk)  with  the  inscription,  SIGILLUM  BURGI  DE  LEEDES, 
1626,  in  the  field,  on  a  shield,  a  fleece  suspended  ;  this  appears  to  be  only  the 
ordinary  device  of  the  Woollen  Trade,  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  Charter  was  professedly  granted  ;  and 
for  Supporters  two  owls  ducally  crowned  ;  the  latter 
were  added  in  compliment  to  Sir  John  Savile,  of 
Howley  Hall,  the  Alderman  named  in  the  Charter, 
by  whose  influence  it  had  been  obtained.  The 
Savile  Arms  are  argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  owls 
proper. 

A  second  Charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1661,  and  the  title  of  Mayor  given  to  the  chief  of 
the  Municipal  body  ;  a  new  Seal  then  made,  bearing 
the  inscription,  SIGILLUM  BURGI  DE  LEEDES,  1662, 
in  the  field  are  the  Arms  of  the  Borough,  a  fleece 
suspended,  on  a  chief  or,  three  mullets ;  the  only 
colour  shewn  is  on  the  chief.  The  chief  with  the  three  mullets  was  added  in 
compliment  to  Thomas  Danby,  Esq.,  the  first  Mayor,  whose  Arms  are  argent,  three 
chevronels  sable  braced  in  base,  on  a  chief  sable,  three  mullets  argent.  This  Seal, 
like  the  first-named,  is  in  silver  ;  it  is  of  bold  work,  and  well  executed. 

A  compulsory  surrender  of  the  Charter  took  place  in  1684,  one  of  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Stuarts ;  it  was  again  restored  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  A  new 
Seal  was  then  engraved  on  steel,  bearing  the  inscription  SIGILLUM  BURGI  DE 
LEEDES,  1662,  the  date  of  the  second  Seal ;  in  the  field,  the  Arms,  azure,  a  fleece 
suspended,  on  a  chief  or,  three  mullets.  The  different  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
town  is  noticeable,  which  has  been  followed  since  that  time.  The  Arms  shewed 
the  colours,  on  which  an  evident  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the  bad 
heraldry  of  placing  colour  on  colour,  which  is  the  case  with  the  real  Arms  :  they  are 
azure,  a  fleece  or,  on  a  chief  sable,  three  mullets  argent,  Crest,  an  owl  argent, 
Supporters,  two  owls  argent  ducally  crowned  or  ;  motto,  PRO  REGE  ET  LEGE.  The 
Seal  is  of  inferior  design ;  it  was  continued  in  use  until  the  Municipal  Act  came  in 
force. 
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Leeds  is  still  governed  by  the  Charter  of  1661, 
except  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  of  1835.  After  the  election  of  the 
new  Corporate  body,  a  Seal  was  engraved  on  brass, 
inscribed  SIGILLUM  BCRGI  DE  LEEDS,  1836,  in  the 
field,  the  Arms,  azure,  a  fleece,  on  a  chief  or,  three 
mullets  :  Crest,  an  owl ;  and  Supporters  two  owls 
ducally  crowned.  There  has  been  no  Mayor's 
Seal  of  office  for  this  Borough. 


Middlesbrough  was  incorporated  in  1853;  the 
Arms  on  the  Seal  are,  argent,  a  lion  rampant 
azure,  armed  and  langued  gules,  on  a  chief  sable, 
three  ships  or,  sailed  of  the  field  ;  crest  on  a  mural 
crown  or,  charged  with  three  anchors  sable,  a  lion 
passant  azure,  armed  and  langued  gules.  These  Arms 
are  derived  from  those  of  the  de  Brus  family,  the  old 
feudal  Lords  of  Skelton  ;  the  additions  are  the  chief 
with  its  three  ships,  and  the  mural  crown  with  three 
anchors,  as  emblems  of  the  Trade  of  the  Town.  The 
motto  of  the  Brus  family,  "Fuimus,"  has  happily 
been  altered  to  "  Erimns,"  expressing  the  aspiration 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Pontefract  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III.  in  14S4,  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  ;  the  Charter  empowered  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  to  have  a  Common  Seal, 
from  its  appearance  it  no  doubt  belongs  to  that  period, 
and  is  now  used.  It  bears  the  legend,  Si&n-LUM 
COMMOTE  BCEGEXCIOI  POKTISFRACTI,  in  the  field,  a 
Castle,  above  which  are  the  letters  P.  P.  Other 
Charters  were  granted  by  Henry  VII.  and  Edward  VI. 
Considerable  disturbances  having  taken  place  in  the 
election  of  the  Mayor,  the  Burgesses  solicited  a  new 
Charter  from  James  I.,  which  was  granted.  Probably 
the  Mayor's  Seal  of  office  was  engraved  at  this  period, 
it  has  the  legend  in  Roman  capitals  SIGILL  :  Umc  : 
MAIORAL  :  VILL  :  POST  :  and  the  field,  divided  into 
four  quarters,  in  the  tirst  a  Castle,  the  second  a  label 
of  three  points,  third  V..  and  fourth  P.  The  two  last 
letters  are  the  initials  of  Villa  PontisfractL 
The  Charter  of  Charles  II..  granted  in  1662.  is  similar  to  that  of  James  I.,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Recorder  and  Town  Clerk  were  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  Liberty  of  Ripon  was  granted  to  the 
Archbishops  of  York  by  Athelstane,  and  has 
continued  in  their  hands  ever  since.  The  early 
governors  of  the  town  were  called  Wakemen,  of 
whom  a  list  has  been  preserved  from  the  year  1400. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1664, 
under  the  government  of  a  Mayor,  Alderman,  and 
Burgesses,  with  the  right  of  a  Common  SeaL  This 
Borough  Seal  is  of  the  commonest  description,  having 
only  the  Arms  of  the  Town,  which  fill  the  whole 
field,  gules,  a  bugle  horn,  or,  stringed  sabl*,  and  the 
name  of  the  town,  RIPPOS. 
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Henry  II.  granted  the  first  Charter  to  the  Burgesses  of  Scarborough  in  1181, 
under  the  government  of  two  Bailiffs ;  this  was  confirmed  by  King  John  in  1200. 
Considerable  privileges  were  granted  by  the  Charters  of  Henry  III.  ;  possibly  in 
his  reign  the  Common  Seal  was  engraved.  The  Charter 
of  Edward  III.,  granted  in  1356,  more  particularly 
defines  the  grants  and  privileges  conferred  ;  amongst 
other  things  it  directs  that  a  common  chest  be  provided, 
and  kept  in  a  secure  place,  in  which  the  rent,  as  it  may 
be  collected,  shall  be  placed,  and  therein  shall  be  laid 
the  Charters  and  .Records,  with  the  Common  Seal  and 
other  valuables.  Probably  from  this  notice  of  the 
Common  Seal  it  may  have  been  engraved  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  who  was  a  great  patron  and  protector 
of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.  The  Seal  bears  the 
inscription  SIGILLUM  COMUNE  BURGENSIU.'  DE  SCAR- 
DEBUKG,  in  the  field  a  ship  at  sea,  with  a  castle  in  the 
foreground,  above  it  a  star  of  eight  rays.  This  device 

serves  as  the  Arms  of  the  Borough  ;  the  Seal  is  registered  in  the  Herald's  College, 
without  date,  so  that  it  must  be  referred  to  an  early  period ;  a  similar  device  is 
common  to  some  other  seaports . 

Thomas  de  Furnival  the  third,  the  Feudal  Lord  of  Sheffield,  granted  a  Charter 
to  the  town  in  1297.  A  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary 
in  1554  to  the  twelve  Capital  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  and  Parish 
of  Sheffield,  with  the  right  of  a  Common  Seal ;  this  was  at  once  executed,  and  is 
inscribed  SIGILLUM  VILLA  DE  SHEFFELDE,  1554,  in  the  field  a  sheaf  of  arrows  tied 
in  the  centre  between  two  pheons.  The  powers  conveyed  by  this  Charter,  are 
limited  to  certain  Church  purposes.  The  Seal  is  inscribed  SIGILL  (urn)  MA  (gistri) 
GARDAN  (orum)  INQUISIT  (orum)  ASSISTENT  (ium)  ET  COM  (munitatis)  CUTTELAR  (orum) 
IN  HALLAMS  HR  •  in  the  field,  two  swords  in  saltire. 

The  want  of  a  Municipal  Corporation  for  the  general  interests  of  such  an 
important  town  as  Sheffield  was  partially  obviated  by 
an  Improvement  Act  passed  in  1818,  which  continued 
in  force  until  1843,  when  the  town  was  incorporated 
under  the  government  of  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses.  The  Seal  is  inscribed  SEAL  OF  THE 
MAYOR,  ALDERMEN,  AND  BURGESSES  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
OF  SHEFFIELD,  1843,  in  the  field  the  Arms  of  the  Town, 
azure,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  saltirewise,  tied  in  the 
middle,  between  two  pheons  ;  motto  DEO  ADJUVASTE 
LABOR  PROFICIT.  Above  the  Arms  stands  a  large 
figure  of  Victory,  full-faced,  with  her  hands  resting  on 
two  framed  medallions,  on  the  first  Vulcan  is  standing 
at  rest,  leaning  on  an  anvil ;  on  the  second  Mercury 
flying. 

Wakefield  was  incorporated  in  1848  ;  the 
Common  Seal  is  inscribed  SEAL  OF  THE  MAYOR, 
ALDERMEN,  AND  BURGESSES  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  in  the  field,  the  front  elevation  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  below  it  on  a  base  is  the  date  1848, 
on  which  is  a  large  wheatsheaf  (emblematic  of  the 
principal  business  of  the  Town),  around  it  are  oxen 
and  sheep.  The  Town  Clerk's  Seal  is  inscribed  TOWN 
CLERK  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  WAKEFIELD,  in  the  field, 
a  view  of  the  Wakefield  Corn  Exchange.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Common  Seal. 

The  registered  Arms  of  the  Town  are  azure,  a 
fleur  de  lys. 
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Charters  were  granted  to  the  citizens  of  York  by  Henry  I.,  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  and  John ;  the  two  latter  are  still  in  existence,  that  of  King  John 
mentions  the  proceeding,  and  confirms  their  Guild  Merchant,  Hanses  in  England 
and  Xormandy.  with  other  privileges.  In  Drake's 
Eboracum,  page  cii.  of  the  Appendix,  is  a  wretched 
engraving  of  an  early  City  Seal  and  Counter-Seal,  which 
is  appended  to  a  document  addressed  to  G.  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  if  Gerard  is  intended  by  the  initial  letter,  it 
would  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  Gerard  reigning 
from  1100  to  1107,  but  it  is  very  uncertain.  Henry 
III.  confirmed  the  previous  Charters  with  additional 
powers  Probably  during  this  reign  the  Common 
Seal  and  Counter-Seal  of  the  City  now  in  use 
were  engraved .  It  is  the  only  instance  in  the  County 
of  York  of  a  Seal  and  Counter-Seal  for  Civil 
purposes.  The  Seal  has  the  legend  SIGILLUM  C'IVIUM 
EBORACI,  in  the  field,  a  castle;  the  Counter-Seal  has  s.'  B'I.  (SigiUum  Beati)  PETRI 
PRINCIPIS  APOSTOLOR.  (tim),  in  the  field.  St.  Peter  standing,  full  faced,  holding  a 
cross  in  one  hand  elevated,  in  the  other  two  keys,  between  two  winged  Angels, 
each  holding  a  candlestick  with  candles  lighted.  St.  Peter  is  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Cathedral. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  some  of  the  Corporation  Seals,  we 
have  not  referred  to  all  the  charters  which  were  granted  at  the  tune  the 
Seals  were  adopted.  A  few  of  the  Yorkshire  Seals  have  been  omitted, 
but  we  hope  to  complete  the  list  in  a  later  volume  of  "  Old  Yorkshire" 
with  notices  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  various  Corporations. 

Morlfey  near  Leeds,  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  PLATE  AND   IXSIGXIA  OF  THE  HULL 
CORPORATION. 

ALL  insignia  date  from  a  very  ancient  period,  and  we  find  in  the 
historical  period  of  Rome  that  the  fasces,  borne  by  the  lictors,  who 
accompanied  the  chief  magistrate,  (said  to  have  been  bundles  of  rods  with 
a  hatchet)  were  used  as  a  sign  of  office  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  When  we 
come  to  think  of  the  matter,  it  must  occur  to  us  that  the  people  would  not 
know  who  was  in  authority  unless  he  were  indicated  by  some  distinctive 
mark.  What  we  now  look  upon  as  baubles,  and  merely  as  remnants 
of  a  past  time,  were,  at  the  period  when  they  were  first  made  use  of, 
really  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.  The  chain  is  a  comparatively 
recent  addition,  and  although  we  have  evidence  early  in  history  of  its 
being  used  to  signify  authority  and  rank,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  mace— often  made  of  lead— is  older,  and  there  is  still  one  of 
these  old  maces  at  one  of  the  Welsh  towns,  Llanidloes,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  it  would  become  a  dangerous  weapon  if 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  stalwart  man.  Even  in  comparatively 
civilised  times,  the  weapons  which  they  kept  merely  for  form's  sake 
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were  occasionally  used  for  the 
purposes  of  offence.  In  1378 
a  pretty  little  quarrel  arose 
about  the  right  to  taste  wines. 
The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Hull  thought  that  they  ought 
to  have  the  first  taste.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  contended 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
first  taste,  and  he  came,  with 
his  crozier  in  his  hand,  accom- 
panied by  40  men,  to  taste 
wine,  but  the  Mayor  went  up  to 
the  Archbishop  and  wrested  the 
crozier  from  his  hand,  "  and  did  lay  about  him  so  furiously  "that  several 
people  had  to  be  removed,  being  dangerously  injured,  and  a  great  riot 
nearly  took  place.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice, 
but  ultimately  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to. 

Looking  back  on  the  records  of  the  town,  we  may  mention 
how  the  Mayor  of  Hull  came  to  have  given  to  him  always  by  the 
aldermen  and  burgesses  the  further  dignity  of  Admiral  of  the  Humber. 
This  has  now  come  to  be  a  mere  title  with  no  duties,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fact  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Humber  has  a  flag  of  his  own  which 
he  is  entitled  to  use  on  the  river.  There  are  certainly  no 
emoluments,  and  the  authority  is  nil.  Yet  this  merely  titular  office 
reminds  us  of  the  consular  period  of  Rome — that  period  when  the 
elected  chief  was  also  the  commander  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
As  Hull  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  water,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  chief  would  take  to  the  water  and  be  an  admiral  and  not  a 
general.  The  office  of  Admiral  of  the  Humber  was  bestowed  by  the 
Plantagenet  Kings,  on  great  noblemen,  who  so  became  lords  of  the 
county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Drypool,  and  all  the  adjoining  parts. 
This  office  was  last  held  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  brother- 
in-law  of  King  Edward  IV.  The  King  not  only  made  him  Admiral  of 
the  Humber,  but  gave  him  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor.  He 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  the 
time  being  did  not  quite  like  it ;  consequently  they  refused  to  allow  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  to  exercise  his  powers  and  appealed  to  the  King. 
His  Majesty  pointed  out  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  had  not  exceeded  his 
powers,  upon  which  they  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter  himself.  The 
Duke,  perhaps  because  he  thought  the  matter  was  more  trouble  than  it 
was  worth,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  made 
them  his  successors.  Ever  since  that  the  Mayor  of  Hull  has  held  the 
legal  status  of  Admiral  of  the  Humber.  It  is  a  fact  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  future  mayors-  -viz.,  that  the  Admirals  of  the  Humber  are 
entitled  to  any  royal  fish  which  may  be  caught  in  the  Humber. 
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We  will  next  refer  to  the  various  royal  visits  to  Hull,  only  briefly 
alluding  to  that  first  royal  visit  which  made  Hull  a  town  in  1332, 
when,  as  was  well  kno»vn.  William  de  la  Pole,  the  Mayor,  entertained 
King  Edward  III.  Of  course,  Hull  dated  its  existence  as  a  great 
town  from  that  time,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  was  a 
considerable  assemblage  of  villages  before  that  time,  and  it  would  seem 
that  even  then  there  was  an  old  Hull  and  a  new  Hull.  The  next  royal 
visit  was  one  certainly  of  an  interesting  character.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  quarrel  which  occurred  between  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Both 
were  banished,  but  the  Earl,  not  finding  foreign  air  agree  with  him, 
returned  to  England,  by  way  of  Ravenspurn.  hi  1399.  As  he  came 
through  Holderness  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Roos  and  others,  and  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  town  of  Hull.  As  soon  as  the  worthy  Mayor 
(John  Tuttebury)  heard  of  what  was  going  forward,  he  "  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  shut,  and  the  burgesses  to  appear  under  arms."  The  Earl 
and  his  associates,  soon  after  demanding  entrance,  received  this  answer 
from  the  worshipful  magistrate.  "  My  lord,  when  I  entered  upon  my 
office  I  was  sworn  to  be  true  to  my  Sovereign,  who,  in  fact,  has  been 
a  royal  benefactor  to  us.  No  consideration,  therefore,  shall  separate 
me  from  that  firm  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  my  Prince  but  death  itself, 
and  whilst  I  live,  nothing  except  my  King's  express  command  shall 
prevail  with  me  to  deliver  up  this  important  town."  The  Earl  thereupon 
left  the  town  and  marched  to  Doncaster,  where  he  found  a  more 
complying  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  whence  commenced  that  march  to 
London  which  ended  in  the  Earl  becoming  Henry  IV.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  in  those  days  the  Mayor  of  Hull  was  a 
sufficiently  important  person  to  turn  aside  an  army  bent  upon  making 
a  change  hi  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom. 

About  the  next  royal  visit  not  much  was  said,  but  it  must  have 
produced  considerable  effect  at  the  time.  It  was  made  in  the  year 
1448  by  Henry  VI.  That  King  was  not  a  fortunate  monarch,  but  he 
produced  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Hull. 
He  gave  them  leave  to  make  canals,  and  bring  water  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  these  and  other  privileges  were  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Hull  so  long  as  he  was  de  facto  monarch.  Twelve  years 
after  that,  in  1460,  the  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  York  was  killed,  and  the  cause  of  the  Yorkists  was  thought  to 
have  received  a  crushing  blow.  The  Mayor  of  Hull  (Richard  Hanson), 
with  a  number  of  fellow-townsmen,  did  excellent  service  in  the 
Lancastrian  army,  and  he  at  last  fell,  covered  with  glory  and  wounds. 
The  next  and  most  important  visit  was  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  a 
royal  progress  northwards  in  1541.  That  monarch  had  at  last  found 
a  wife  (Katheriue  Howard)  who  was.  in  his  opinion,  a  perfect  paragon, 
and  he  was  in  high  glee.  He  wished  his  nephew,  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  to  come  to  York  to  meet  him,  in  order  that  he  might  inculcate 
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into  his  mind  the  desirability  of  dissolving  the  religious  houses  and 
devoting  the  spoil  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Being  a  canny  Scot,  James 
did  not  quite  see  the  force  of  trusting  himself  in  the  paws  of  such  a  great 
lion.  He  perhaps  thought  that  it  was  one  thing  going  to  York  and  another 
thing  getting  away  again.  Henry  came  through  Lincolnshire,  and  during 
his  royal  progress  was  presented  with  a  purse  and  £24  at  Stamford, 
a  purse  and  £50  at  Boston,  and  a  purse  and  £300  at  Kirton  Lindsey. 
It  was  told  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull  that  the  King  and  his  suite  were 
approaching,  and  he  induced  the  sheriff  to  go  and  meet  his  majesty. 
The  sheriff  handed  a  white  wand  to  the  King  and  it  was  handed  back. 
The  sheriff  then  conducted  the  King  to  the  place  where  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  were  waiting,  in  robes  of  state.  In  this  case  a  silver  gilt 
mace  was  particularly  mentioned,  and  the  Mayor,  who  carried  it 
himself,  presented  it  to  the  King,  who  handed  it  back  again.  The 
Mayor  next  presented  a  purse  and  £100  to  the  King,  which  was,  of 
course,  not  returned.  The  King,  however,  noticed  that  the  Mayor, 
differing  from  his  brother  official  at  Lincoln,  did  not  have  a  sword 
carried  before  him,  so  he  took  a  large  sword  from  his  royal  person,  and 
ordered  that  it  should  henceforth  be  always  carried  erect  before  the 
Mayor.  That  sword  was  still  in  their  possession,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Hull  dropped  his  sword  only  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  or  the 
heir-apparent. 

The  next  royal  visit  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  He 
made  two  visits  to  Hull,  the  first  in  the  year  1639.  He  presented  the 
town  with  a  second  sword,  which  might  be  at  once  recognised  by  its 
scabbard,  which  bore  the  Rose  of  England  with  the  Royal  Crown,  and 
the  Thistle  of  Scotland  with  the  Royal  Crown,  which  was  the  badge  of 
the  sons  of  James  I.  The  sword  bore  the  date  1636,  but  was  actually 
presented  in  1639.  We  will  now  describe  the  sword  presented  by 
Henry  VIII.,  showing  that  at  the  point  of  the  scabbard  was  the  Rose 
of  the  Tudors,  impaled  with  the  pomegrante — the  emblem  of  Katherine 
of  Arragon.  This  device  was  worn  only  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
daughter,  Queen  Mary,  and  there  was  therefore  no  doubt  that  the 
scabbard  and  sword  hilt  were  those  presented  by  that  monarch, 
although  the  blade  had  evidently  been  renewed  in  modern  times. 

The  great  silver  gilt  mace  had  been  put  into  its  present  form  between 
1714  and  1801,  for  the  Arms  of  England  which  were  so  beautifully 
embossed  upon  it  were  those  used  by  our  sovereigns  within  those  years. 
The  tradition  was  that  the  mace  was  very  old.  The  following  was  met 
with  in  the  records  of  the  town  : — 1598.  January  1st. — The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  (9)  "  above  written,  the  said  day  and  year,  did  fully 
agree  that,  whereas  Richard  Nuttar,  butcher,  was  lately  committed  to 
prison  by  them,  and  at  their  only  command,  under  conduct  of  the  gilded 
mace,  by  authority  whereof  such  as  have  been  committed  by  such 
command  orilye  time  out  of  minde,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
Released  by  like  command,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  the 
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Sheriff's  arrest ;  whereupon  the  said  Richard  Xuttar  was  accordingly, 
by  the  said  Mr.  Maior  and  Aldermen's  consent,  discharged  of  the 
former  command,  and  so  by  the  said  gilt  mace  conveyed  out  of  the 
said  prison,  where  he  was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  said  Mr. 
Maior;  and  for  maiuteyning  such  auncient  lawful  prescription,  the  said 
Mr.  Maior.  and  Aldermen,  his  brethren,  do  hereby  prornis  to  discharg 
Mr.  Sheriff  of  such  dismission  in  forme  aforesaid  doen.  AVitness 
themselves — John  Graves  (Maior),  Robert  Dalton,  Anthony  Cole, 
Robert  Tutter,  Jno.  Lyster,  Anthony  Burnsell,  AVm.  Richardson, 
Leonard  Wyllam.  Win.  Braye."  This  extract  proves  that  in  1598 
there  was  a  gilt  mace,  whose  authority  was  recognised  as  being  very 
ancient ;  in  fact,  going  back  to  ''  tune  out  of  mind." 

The  Mayor's  chain  dated  from  1554,  when  Alderman  Knowles 
presented  the  first  portion.  Alderman  Knowles  had  entertained  Henry 
VIII.  when  he  visited  Hull  in  1541  with  Queen  Katherine  Howard,  in 
the  house  now  known  as  the  George  and  Dragon,  and  was  knighted. 
He  had  been  Mayor  in  1525,  and  again  in  1534.  The  chain  then 
weighed  4£  ounces.  In  1558  his  widow,  then  married  to  John  Giffard, 
added  links  to  the  value  of  £10,  and  Mrs.  Thurscross,  widow  of 
Alderman  Thurscross,  made  further  additions,  making  317  links,  and 
weighing  altogether  11  oz.  7  dwts.  8  grns.  The  chain  was  then  a 
simple  jack  chain,  as  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Antony  Lambert,  Mayor 
in  1667  (an  ancestor  of  the  present  Alderman  Lambert),  and  Sir  Henry 
Cooper.  In  November,  1855,  a  gold  pendant  was  presented  by 
Alderman  Bannister,  and  in  1857  Alderman  Moss  added  a  second 
medallion  and  two  shoulder  bosses,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Admiral  of 
the  Humber.  So,  from  being  a  small  chain,  it  has  grown  to  be  rather 
a  complex  and  very  valuable  work  of  art. 

There  were  two  silver  maces,  one  bearing  the  date  1651.  These 
were  usually  borne  before  the  Sheriff,  but  we  question  whether  that 
official  had  any  real  right  to  them.  In  the  old  records  there  is  mention 
made  of  white  macers  as  preceding  the  Mayor,  and  they  no  doubt 
carried  these  silver  maces.  But  there  is  one  mark  of  distinction  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sheriff — the  silver  chain  presented  to  his 
successors  in  that  office  by  the  late  Alderman  John  Loft,  in  the  year 
1864.  This  gift  proves  that  the  old  spirit  -which  took  pleasure  in 
adding  to  the  outward  dignity  of  official  life  is  not  utterly  dead,  even  in 
this  utilitarian  age.  The  SherifFs  chain  was  enlarged  by  Alderman 
Wells.  Among  the  other  articles  were: — One  silver  soup  tureen 
(presented  by  Sir  Henry  Etheringion) ;  two  silver  tankards — one,  dated 
1695,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  York,  in  1856,  and  one  a  whistle 
tankard.  Mrs.  Dixon  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Mason,  frequently 
mentioned  hi  the  old  annals  of  Hull,  of  whom  the  poet  Mason  was  one. 
One  silver  waiter,  1685-6,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Johnson  ;  cap  of  maintenance 
(now  missing)  and  two  velvetgarters,  which  were  probably  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  two  large  tankards,  the  gift  of  Sir  J.  Lister. 
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1640  ;  two  small  cups,  the  gift  of  J.  Popple,  1648;  oue  large  cup,  the 
gift  of  J.  Popple,  1648;  one  large  cup,  the  gift  of  R.  Berrier,  1649  ; 
two  porter  tankards,  the  gift  of  W.  Dobson,  1666  ;  two  cups,  the  gift 
of  W.  Wilberforce,  father  of  the  emancipator  of  the  slave?,  1723;  a 
small  silver  salver,  presented  by  Alderman  Leak,  who  had  bought  it 
at  a  sale,  as  it  had  belonged  to  the  old  Corporation  ;  and  a  pair  of  grape 
scissors,  comparatively  modern. 

By  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  extensive 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  town,  amongst  others  that  it  should  be  a 
county  of  itself.  In  Frost's  notices  of  the  early  history  of  Hull,  then.3 
is  an  engraving  of  a  beautiful  Seal  of  the  Mayor,  which  is  attached  to  a 

deed  dated  1430;  probably  from 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the 
workmanship,  it  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  possibly 
to  the  year  mentioned.  It  bears 
the  legend  in  church  text, 

S.'OFFICII     MAJOKATUS     VILLE     DE 

KINGESTONII  SUPER  HULL,  in  the 
field,  within  a  gothic  ornament, 
the  arms  of  the  town,  azure  three 
antique  crowns  in  pale.  The 
original  matrix  is  lost.  In  1464 
the  Corporation  acquired  the 
appointment  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Humber ;  the  original  Seal  of 
office  is  still  preserved :  it  bears 
the  legend  (nearly  illegible),  S.'OFFIC  :  ADMIRALITAT  :  VILLE  REGIE  DE 
HULL,  in  the  field,  an  antique  ship,  with  stern  and  forecastles,  and  a 
large  mainsail,  on  which  is  depicted  the  Arms  of  Hull,  three  crowns  in 
pale. 

Hull.  KELBURNE  KING,  M.D. 


THE    LEEDS    CIVIC    SCEPTRE. 

MANY  of  our  readers  may  be  unaware  of  the  historical  association 
which  gathers  round  the  mace  or  civic  sceptre  of  the  Leeds  Corporation. 
It  has  a  history  which  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  It  bears  an 
engraved  inscription,  setting  forth  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of  a 
goldsmith  named  Maingee,  "  Arthur  Maingee  de  Leeds,  fecit."  This 
imposing  emblem  of  municipal  loyalty  was  made  in  1094,  and  the 
goldsmith  who  made  it  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner  two  years  afterwards,  having  been  convicted  of  high 
treason.  The  incidents  connected  with  his  trial  and  execution  are  very 
extraordinary,  and  might  easily  be  woven  by  an  imaginative  mind  into 
a  most  thrilling  three- volume  novel.  The  Leeds  goldsmith  was  tried  at 
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the  Summer  Assizes  held  at  York  in  1696,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Turton.  He  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  in  counter- 
feiting the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm.  The  principal  witness  against 
Maingee  was  an  approver  of  the  name  of  George  Xorcross,  a  supposed 
accomplice.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  are 
several  of  the  implements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  base  coin. 
These  were  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  X.  Scatcherd.  F.S.A..  »i 
Morley,  who  has  also  left  a  long  detailed  account  of  Maingee's  trial  in 
manuscript.  From  this  document  we  learn  that  the  prosecution  was 
conducted  as  much  by  the  Chief  Justice  who  tried  the  case  as  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Xorcross  swore  that  he  was  employed  by 
Maingee  as  a  clipper,  at  5s.  a  day.  and  that  he  saw  him  not  only  clip 
the  sheets  of  base  metal  into  the  size  or  form  of  the  intended  shilling 
or  half-crown,  .with  shears,  but  that  he  also  sa-v  him  stamp  it  on  both 
sides  by  striking  it  heavily  with  a  forge  hammer,  on  a  balk  in  the  roof 
of  his  house,  in  a  secret  chamber.  This  witness  was  supported  in  his 
statement  by  a  man  and  woman,  whose  stories  were  very  incoherent. 
In  summing  up,  his  Lordship  concluded  thus  : — '•  Gentlemen,  if  you 
believe  what  has  been  proved  against  Mr.  Maingee  to  be  true,  you  are 
to  find  him  guilty.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  believe  what  Maingee 
and  his  witnesses  tell  you,  and  discredit  the  evidence  for  the  King,  you 
are  to  find  him  not  guilty.  But  as  far  as  I  see,  gentlemen,  it  appears 
otherwise.  Still  it  is  not  I,  but  you,  who  must  be  his  judge  in  this 
case.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen."  We  should  fancy 
that  his  Lordship  had  said  quite  enough.  The  jury,  of  course,  in 
obedience  to  such  a  charge,  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  Maingee  was 
sentenced  the  same  evening  (26th  August)  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
Maingee's  case  was  taken  up  by  many  friends,  who  appealed  to  the 
Government  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  actually  twice  reprieved.  But 
the  influence  of  the  Chief  Justice  proved  weightiest,  and  the  unfortunate 
jeweller  was  executed  on  the  3rd  of  October  following.  In  1832,  just 
136  years  after  Maiugee  had  suffered  execution,  it  became  necessary  to 
pull  down  his  old  house  in  Briggate.  The  site  of  this  house  is  about  four 
doors  below  Mr.  M'Kinnell's  shop,  at  the  corner  of  Kirkgate.  In 
stripping  off  the  roof  of  this  old  house,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small 
secret  chamber,  and  on  the  floor  of  this  chamber  they  found  two  pairs 
of  shears  or  clippers  (now  in  the  Museum),  these  being  the  very  tools 
with  which  Norcross  swore  Maingee  and  himself  used  to  clip  the  coins. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  these  two  dumb  witnesses 
corroborate  the  discredited  evidence  of  this  approver  of  infamous 
reputation.  There  are  those,  however,  who  yet  question  the  guilt  of 
Maingee.  Xo  discovery  of  dies,  coins,  base  or  otherwise,  or  any 
evidence  of  the  room  having  been  used  as  a  workshop,  must  still  leave 
the  case  in  a  questionable  aspect. 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE   EDITOB. 
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A    YORKSHIRE    POET    LAUREATE. 


three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Ben 
Jonson  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  by 
Royal  Letters  Patent,  but  the  office  was  of  still  more 
__  ancient  origin,  for  Jonson  had  many  predecessors,  who 
were  styled  Volunteer  Laureates.  Amongst  these  were  men  of 
eminence,  such  as  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  others,  and  the  list  further 
contains  the  name  of  a  Yorkshireman,  Sir  John  Gower,  who  was  born 
about  1320,  and  was  of  good  family,  had  wealth  and  social  position. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Leland  says  that  "  Gower 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  but  this  is 
doubtful.  Richard  II.,  meeting  Gower  rowing  on  the  Thames,  near 
London,  invited  him  into  the  royal  barge,  and  after  much  conversation, 
requested  him  to  "  book  some  new  things."  The  poet  complied,  and 
composed  the  •'  Lover's  Confession,"  which  was  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483.  Gower  died  in  1402.  He  went  totally  blind  some  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark.  The  office 
of  Poet  Laureate  is  one  possessing  many  features  of  interest.  Its 
antiquity,  royal  connection,  historical  uses,  the  literary  celebrity  of 
those  who  have  held  the  office,  and  its  curious  privileges,  and  also  the 
rewards  connected  with  it,  including  the  title,  salary,  and  butt  of  wine,  — 
all  these  might  furnish  matter  for  a  readable  chapter  in  English  history. 
The  purpose,  however,  of  this  notice  is  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
poets  who  held  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  by  kingly  favour.  Amongst 
the  fourteen  poets  who  have  thus  been  honoured  since  the  days  of 
Johnson,  we  find  the  name  of  one  Yorkshireman,  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Eusden,  of  whom  it  is  said  — 

Eusden,  a  laurell'd  Bard,  by  fortune  rais'd, 
By  very  few  been  read,  by  fewer  praised. 

Eusden  was  born  at  Spofforth,  as  the  following  entry  in  the  parish 
register  will  shew  :  — 

1688.     Laurence,  ye  son  of  Dr.  Eusden,  the  rector  of  Spofforth,  was  baptised 
the  6th  day  of  September. 
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He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards 
for  some  time  chaplain  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  through  whose 
interest  he  received  the  living  of  Coningsby  hi  Lincolnshire.  His 
poems  are  now  quite  forgotten,  and  were  held  in  little  esteem  during  his 
lifetime.  He  did  no  honour  to  Yorkshire,  for  he  was  a  sycophant  of  no 
ordinary  type,  as  seen  in  his  adulatory  poems  on  his  friends  and  odes 
to  the  King,  in  which  excess  of  flattery  is  the  most  noticeable  feature.  A 
critic,  Mr.  Oldmixon.  in  his  ;'Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,"  sa 
Eusden — "  The  putting  of  the  laurel  on  the  head  of  one  who  writ  such 
verses  will  give  futurity  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  judgment  and  justice 
of  those  who  bestowed  it.  For  of  all  the  galimatias  I  ever  met  with 
none  comes  up  to  some  of  the  verses  of  this  poet,  which  have  as  much 
of  the  ridiculum  and  the  fustian  in  them  as  can  well  be  jumbled 
together ;  and  are  of  that  sort  of  nonsense  which  so  perfectly  confounds 
all  ideas,  that  there  is  no  distinct  one  left  in  the  mind."  The 
compositions  of  Eusden  could  scarcely  fail  to  evoke  ridicule,  and  in  the 
Grvb  Street  Journal  (Aug.  27th,  1730),  there  appeared  the  following 
parody  of  Dryden's  celebrated  epigram  on  Milton ;  our  Yorkshire 
Poet  Laureate  is  the  hero  : — 

Three  poets  (grave  divines)  in  England  born, 
The  Prince's  entry  did  with  verse  adorn, 
The  first  in  lowliness  of  thought  surpassed  ; 
The  next  in  bombast ;  and  in  both  the  last 
Dullness  no  more  could  for  her  Laureate  do. 
To  perfect  him,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

The  appointment  of  Eusden  as  Poet  Laureate  gave  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  topic  for  his  famous  little  satirical  poem, 
called  "  The  Election  of  a  Poet  Laureate."  The  Duke  describes  the 
rushing  in  of  the  poets  who  were  anxious  for  the  honour,  and  tells  how 
the  god  Apollo  is  bewildered  by  the  clamour  of  the  assembled 
candidates,  eager  for  the  crown,  when — 

At  last  rushed  in  Eusden,  and  cried,   ' '  Who  shall  have  it, 
But  I,  the  true  laureat,  to  whom  the  King  gave  it  ?'* 
Apollo  begged  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim, 
But  vowed  that  till  then  he  had  ne'er  heard  his  name. 

His  excesses  in  drink  put  an  end  to  Eusden's  life,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1730.  Gray  said  of  him  "  That  he  was  a  person  of 
great  hopes  in  his  youth,  though  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken 
parson."  Our  Yorkshire  Poet  Laureate  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by 
Colley  Gibber,  actor,  playwright,  and  hero  of  the  "  Dunciad." 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE    EDITOR. 

ROBERT  COLLYER,  THE  POET  PREACHER. 

THE  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  is  known  to  large  numbers  of  people  in 
Yorkshire,  and  throughout  the  country  by  all  Unitarians,  as  one  of  the 
foremost  preachers  in  America.  Mr.  Coflyer's  life  has  been  almost  a 
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romance,  in  the  development  of  the  eloquent  preacher  from  the 
Yorkshire  blacksmith ;  born  December  8th,  1823,  at  Keighley,  though 
his  parents  lived  at  Blubberhouses  before  and  shortly  after  his  birth, 
the  embryo  preacher's  early  environments  were  cast  in  a  pretty  country 
village,  which  his  memory  continues  to  cherish  with  the  fondest  love. 
Surrounded  by  the  rich-coloured  heather-clad  moors,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  lovely  woods  of  Bolton.  the  young  student  passed  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  and,  gifted  with  a  mind  to  see  and  feel  the 


Robert   Collyer. 

beauties  of  nature,  an  indelible  mark  was  made  on  his  character  through 
these  associations,  to  which  constantly-recurring  allusions  in  his 
writings  testify.  He  received  little  schooling,  his  education  under  (he 
village  pedagogue  beginning  when  he  was  four  years  of  age,  and  lasting 
just  the  same  number  of  years.  But  his  education  was  not  allowed  to 
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finish  with  attendance  at  school,  for  the  little  he  had  there  learned 
merely  served  as  an  incentive  to  self-exertion  in  the  acquisition  of 
further  knowledge. 

Of  Mr.  Collyer's  feeling  towards  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his 
ancestry,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  remarks  taken 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  London  in  1871  : — ;;  There  has  never 
been  a  moment  in  the  21  years  that  I  have  been  absent  from  this  land 
when  it  has  not  been  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  that  I  came  of 
this  old  English  stock ;  that  my  grandfather  fought  with  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar,  and  my  father  was  an  Englishman  too,  and  my  mother  was 
an  Englishwoman  :  that  so  far  as  I  can  trace  my  descent  back  and  back — 
and  that  is  just  as  far  as  my  grandfather — we  are  all  English,  every 
one  of  us.  \Vell.  there  is  not  a  day  when  I  stand  on  the  lake  shore 
that  I  do  not  see  the  moors  that  were  lifted  up  about  my  old  habitation, 
and  a  little  stone  cottage  nestling  in  among-  the  greenery,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  lift  of  the  lark  up  into  heaven  until  you  cannot 
see  him,  and  a  hundred  other  things  besides  that  belong  to  this  blessed 
place  of  my  birth  and  breeding." 

After  leaving  school  he  went  to  work  at  a  small  factory  in  the 
village,  till  he  was  old  enough  to  learn  a  trade,  and  at  fourteen  he  was 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  the  Ilkley  blacksmith,  "  John  Birch,"  or 
"  owd  Jackie  Birch,"  as  he  was  generally  styled,  "  and  a  pretty  serious 
time  I  had  of  it  away  from  home,"  wrote  Mr.  Collyer.  ••  with  a  man 
for  my  master  who  died  of  drink."  Bat  the  example  in  his  case  was 
powerless  to  harm.  As  showing  his  indefatigable  love  for  reading  at 
this  period,  while  blowing  the  bellows  he  had  a  book  fixed  on  a  level 
with  his  bead,  so  that  at  every  motion  he  could  catch  a  sentence  and 
transfix  it  in  the  memory  between-whiles  ;  a  fact  also  showing  how, 
under  somewhat  difficult  circumstances,  intellectual  labour  could  be 
combined  with  physical,  and  where  and  how  the  early  strata  of  a  vast 
acquaintance  with  literature  were  laid  from  which  he  is  never  happier 
than  in  his  illustrative  quotations.  Not  seeing  here  so  fair  a  prospect 
for  his  future  as  it  appeared  to  him  existed  in  America,  he  determined 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  in  May,  1850,  at  the  age  of  26,  having 
married  a  wife  one  day,  sailed  on  the  next  for  New  York.  He  obtained 
work  at  his  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  yet  followed,  we  believe, 
for  ten  years,  preaching  the  while  on  Sundays  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  which  he  had  become  connected  as  a  lay  preacher  before  he  left 
his  own  country. 

After  Mr.  Collyer's  alienation  from  Methodism  there  happened  to 
be  a  vacancy  at  a  mission  church  in  Chicago,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Dr.  Furness — between  whom  and  Mr. 
Collyer  there  now  existed  a  unity  of  religious  belief — and  right  well 
were  the  prognostications  of  his  friend  realised,  for  from  the  moment  he 
undertook  the  charge  its  gTowth  was  assured,  and  a  magnificent  church 
arose  in  due  course  of  time  to  prove  by  its  presence  the  success  of  his 
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ministrations.  This  edifice  was  burned  down  in  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1871,  only  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Collyer's  return  home  from  Europe — 
where  he  had  been  passing  a  three  months'  holiday — and  while  in 
England  preaching  the  annual  sermon  for  the  Unitarian  Conference  in 
London.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  fire  he  called  together  his 
scattered  flock,  and,  on  the  ruins  of  their  church,  read  to  them  the 
touching  words — doubly  touching  in  their  appositeness — from  Isaiah, 
"Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste,"  and  after  that  spoke  cheering  words  of 
courage  and  support  to  help  them  to  bear  with  Christianlike  fortitude 
their  great  losses.  And  this  consolation  came  from  one  who  had  lost 
nearly  his  all — church,  house,  and  library.  The  last-named  must  have 
been  a  grievous  affliction,  as  it  contained  a  precious  collection  of  books 
very  dear  to  its  possessor.  But  there  was  one  thing  left  to  Robert 
Collyer,  and  that  an  unquenchable  energy  and  activity  which  roused 
and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  displayed  themselves 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  by  bringing  about  a  restoration  of  the 
old  order  of  things — one  result  being  the  erection  on  the  former  site  of 
a  new  church,  handsomer  and  more  commodious  than  the  one  destroyed. 
In  1880,  Mr.  Collyer  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  New  York,  where  he  now  labours. 

Of  Mr.  Collyer's  style  of  writing  and  speaking  we  give  the 
following  specimen.  It  is  a  contribution  to  an  American  journal,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  which  had  appeared  in  its  columns.  "  S.  F.,"  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  had  paid  a  recent  visit  to  Ilkley,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  not  much  impressed  with  it  apparently,  his  whole  account  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  conversation  with  the  natives  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
find  Robert  Collyer's  mother,  being  given  in  the  following  sentences  : — 
"  Ilkley  is  a  small  town,  striving  to  make  a  watering-place  sensation, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  It  has  a  rock  cropping  out  which  it  calls 
a  crag.  It  has  wells  whose  waters  are  pure  and  cool.  One  or  two  of 
its  fashionable  Cures  are  palatial  in  appearance  and  exceedingly  well 
kept."  Rather  a  snubbing  this  for  Ilkley  and  its  many  admirers. 

The  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  "  S.  F."  brought  forth  the 
following  beautiful  sketch  of  the  Olicana  of  the  Romans  : — 

Chicago,  August  23,  1873. 

I  notice  that  my  dear  friend  S.  F.,  in  his  exquisite  letter  in  your  paper  of  to- 
day, has  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  in  asking  after  my  mother  at  Ilkley.  My 
mother  never  lived  there,  and  seldom  visited  the  place.  I  went  there  when  I  was 
fourteen,  to  learn  my  trade  with  the  same  man  who  had  taught  my  father,  but  my 
folks  then  lived  over  the  moor  six  miles  north,  in  a  little  place  called  Blubber 
Houses  (Blueberry  Houses),  in  Fewston  parish,  where  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  factory  in  full  blast,  now  empty  and  deserted.  I  left  the  place  in  '38,  my 
family  left  in  '39,  and  went  to  Leeds,  where  my  father  died  in  '44,  and  where  my 
mother  still  lives  in  a  beautiful  old  age,  and  I  write  this  because  I  am  jealous  for 
her;  if  she  had  lived  at  Ilkley,  S.F.  would  have  found  men  and  women  there  who 
would  have  remembered  her  better  than  they  remember  her  son.  She  came  now 
and  then  for  a  day's  visit ;  that  was  ali 
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But  if  he  had  gone  into  that  queer  old  house  by  Bolton  Bridge  close  to  Rupert's 
Field,  the  house  which  was  five  hundred  years  ago  a  bridge  chapel,  and  where  he 
may  still  read  this  inscription  on  a  great  oaken  beam  : — 

Thou  that  wendest  on  this  way, 
One  Ave  Maria  thou  shalt  say, 

and  had  said  to  good  Hannah  Williams,  "Do  you  know  Robert  Collyers  mother?'' 
she  would  have  answered,  "  Yes,  indeed.  Why,  she  comes  here  and  stays  with 
me  a  week  at  a  time,  and  I  knew  Robert  when  he  was  a  lad  :  my  brother  and 
Robert  were  'prentice  together."  And  then  she  would  have  got  him  a  piece  of  oat- 
cake and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  innocent  home-brewed  beer,  and  told  him  all  about  it. 

And  brother  F.  must  please  not  to  make  game  of  llkley  any  more,  llkley  is 
neither  to  be  sneered  nor  sneezed  at :  it  is  a  very  notable  as  well  as  a  very  bonnie 
place.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  him.  Is  he  interested  in  the  poor,  old,  dim 
thoughts  of  God  which  came  to  the  oldest  and  rudest  worshippers  ?  He  would 
have  found  the  same  signs  graven  on  those  crags  they  find  in  India,  in  Central 
America,  and  in  Scandinavia,  the  blind,  dumb  Bible  of  a  word  that  was  lost  when 
the  Druids  lighted  their  fires  on  Brandreth  and  Brimham. 

Does  he  care  for  the  gallant  fight  the  Briton  of  the  north  made  for  perhaps 
two  centuries  against  the  Roman?  Those  little  streams  east  and  west  of  the 
church, with  the  river  on  the  north,  and  the  wild  hill  to  the  south,  were  the  boundaries 
of  a  city,  such  as  it  was,  where  these  Brigantes  made  their  stand  and  fought  their 
forlorn  battle,  where  they  were  beaten  at  last  but  not  conquered,  for  they  came 
back  and  burned  the  place  over  the  head  of  the  Legionaries  who  were  there  to  hold 
it,  and  sent  the  eagles  flying  back,  so  that  Severus  had  to  come  at  last  from  Rome 
to  get  Lupus  out  of  the  scrape  and  restore  such  order  as  was  possible. 

Does  he  care  about  our  own  faith  ?  It  is  a  strong  conjecture,  supported  by 
some  of  the  best  antiquaries,  that  wherever  in  Yorkshire  you  find  the  three  Runic 
or  Saxon  crosses,  there  Paulinus  preached  and 'baptised,  about  625,  when  the  Saxon 
renounced  his  old  gods,  and  set  the  cross  above  the  raven.  The  crosses  were  there 
in  Camden's  time,  300  years  ago.  In  my  time  the  men  of  the  church-warden 
period  had  made  two  of  them  gate-posts  and  one  a  sun-dial.  Thoughtful  John 
Snowdeu,  the  present  vicar,  has  set  them  up  again  in  the  churchyard,  in  the  right 
place.  Here,  certainly,  was  a  church  and  a  minister  in  1085,  and  I  have  a 
complete  list  of  the  ministers  since  1242.  That  queer  little  structure  is  one  of  the 
Mother  churches  of  the  North. 

Does  he  care  for  great  names  ?  When  Henry  VIII.  wanted  a  subsidy,  in 
1523,  to  fight  the  French  (and  serve  them  right),  John  Longfellow  gave  fourpence. 
That  is  the  remotest  man  we  can  find  of  the  line  that  has  given  us  our  most 
honoured  poet.  The  family,  or  a  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  gone  to  Horsforth,  a 
few  miles  south  and  east,  and  from  there  possibly  it  came  here  ;  but  in  1523,  there 
was  no  Longfellow  on  the  subsidy  roll  for  Horsforth.  llkley  is  no  doubt  the  nest 
of  the  Longfellows. 

If,  again,  he  had  gone  into  that  gabled  farm-house  a  mile  from  llkley,  on  his 
way  to  Bolton,  and  had  said  to  the  old  servant,  "  Is't  maister  about  ?  I  want  to 
him.  I'se  an  owd  friend  o'  Robert  Collyer,"  John  Ellis  would  have  said,  "  I'se 
glad  to  see  ye.  Sit  down,  And  he  would  have  sat  in  the  great  parlour  where 
the  Hebers  lived  and  got  ready  to  give  us  the  man  who  wrote  •'  From  Greenland's 
Icy  Mountains."  Old  Joe  Smith,  who  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  who  was  our 
parish  clerk,  and  who  got  to  be  so  curiously  old  at  last  that  we  had  to  retire  him 
after  he  told  ns  that  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  to  leave  us,  would  on  the  next  Sunday 
preach  his  funeral  sermon, — Old  Joe  used  to  tell  us  how  his  mother  used  to  tell 
what  a  good  woman  the  last  Lady  Heber  was  to  the  poor,  so  that  the  ' '  Psalm  of 
Life"  and  the  "Missionary  Hymn"  go  to  llkley  to  find  the  head- waters  of 
streams  which  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 

And  does  he  bless  anything  which  blesses  our  poor,  broken  bodies  ?  That 
clear,  gushing^  stream  on  the  hill  has  healed  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Bierley,  in  Hearne's  edition  of  Leland, 
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1712,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  the  well  at  llkley  is  a  great  resort  for  persons 
afflicted  with  scrofulas,  and  other  like  disorders.  They  found  very  great  benefit 
from  the  waters,  I  suppose.  T  saw  thousands  from  the  great  hives  of  industry  to 
the  south  in  my  own  day  who  were  restored  to  health  and  strength  at  the  old 
wells,  and  they  have  been  doing  this  blessed  work  for  two  hundred  yearj,  I 
suppose.  And  then,  last  of  all,  if  I  could  have  gone  with  brother  F.  up  to  the  moors, 
now  all  abloom  with  the  purple  heather,  and  shown  him  little  nooks  I  know  of, 
where  the  brown  waters  tumble,  and  the  rare  ferns  and  mosses  grow  among  the 
crags,  and  out  on  the  great  table-lands,  where  the  shimmering  sunshine  these  summer 
days  seems  to  cover  all  things  with  a  tremulous,  translucent  light,  ' '  clear  as 
crystal  like  unto  transparent  glass,"  where  there  is  a  goodly  smell  of  wild  things  I 
never  caught  here  except  on  Nantucket ;  and  if  I  could  have  sat  with  him  in  the 
stillness  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  while  the  far-away  music  of  the  bells  of  Haworth 
floated  up  to  meet  the  music  of  the  bells  of  llkley,  while  the  lark  sang  in  the  lift 
and  the  moor-birds  answered  from  the  coverts ;  and  if  I  could  have  pointed  out 
the  old  fastnesses  of  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Cliffords,  the  Nortons  and  the  Claphams  ; 
and  told  him  a  score  of  old  legends  he  may  never  hear  else,  from  the  woe  of  Lady 
Eommelie,  who  lost  her  one  child  and  founded  the  abbey,  to  the  queer  story  of 
Mother  Oddie,  who  saved  one  oat  cake  from  the  hungry  Scots'  raiders,  in  the 
'45,  the  only  cake  saved  in  all  the  town, — what  a  wonderful  letter  my  good  friend 
and  your  peerless  correspondent  could  have  written  about  my  lovely  old  town, 
indeed. 

Yours, 

R.  COLLIER. 

Mr.  Collyer  has  published  three  volumes  of  sermons,  "  Nature  and 
Life  "  and  "  The  Life  that  Now  Is,"  which  have  run  through  numerous 
editions,  and  recently  a  small  volume,  "  The  Simple  Truth,"  containing 
sermons  or  addresses,  with  texts  chosen  from  the  poets.  His  style  is 
simple,  clear,  and  nervous,  carrying  the  reader  along  enwrapt  by  the 
rythmic  flow  of  eloquent  language  which  makes  the  sermons  delightful 
reading.  Possessed  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  keen  insight  into  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  he  describes  with  all  the  skill  of  a  born  poet  ; 
and  possessed  also  of  an  unbounded  love  for  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race  which  he  has  during  the  whole  of  his  life  striven  to  forward ;  also 
possessed  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  of  men  and  things,  studied 
through  various  phases,  which  he  can  portray  in  a  highly  realistic 
manner  ;  gifted  with  genuine  humour,  lighting  up  in  a  happy  way  the 
amusing  side  of  human  nature,  and  also  with  the  power  of  describing 
the  sorrowful  and  struggling  side  with  a  pathos  that  fills  the  heart  with 
tender  pity — these  gifts  are  combined  in  the  man  who  is  rightly  styled 
the  "  Poet  Preacher  of  America." 

Morley,  near  Leeds.  THE  EDITOR. 


NICHOLSON'S    IMPROVISATIONS. 

THE  following  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  John  Nicholson, 
the  Airedale  poet,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  many  admirers  of  his 
writings.  Spending  an  evening  with  a  friend  at  Carlinghow,  Batley, 
his  host,  while  some  of  the  family  were  engaged  playing  and  singing 
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the  beautiful  anthem  "  Hear  my  prayer,"  informed  Nicholson  of  the 
recent  decease  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Carlinghow  Hall,  a  gentleman  of 
great  literary  taste  and  poetical  turn  of  mind,  when  he  immediately 
asked  for  pen  and  paper,  and  in  a  few  minutes  handed  to  his  friend  the 
following  lines  : — 

Dear  Wilkinson  is  far  above, 

Drinking  the  draughts  of  heavenly  love, 

While  1  am  in  a  world  of  care, 

Listening  to  "Hear  my  prayer." 

His  prayer  is  heard.     The  harp  of  Heaven 

Unto  another  bard  is  given. 

My  friend  has  joined  the  choir  of  Heaven. 

The  following  selections,  showing  Nicholson's  skill  in  impromptu 
verse-making,  are  from  the  ':  Annals  of  Yorkshire  "  : — He  was  once  on 


John  Nicholson. 

the  eve  of  having  his  furniture  sold  by  Clarkson,  his  landlord,  for  rent, 
when  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  prevented  the  sale  by  discharging  the  debt. 
He  wrote  on  a  pane  of  glass  on  one  of  the  windows — 

Oh.  Clarkson,  CJarkson,  with  a  heart 
More  hard  than  Bingley  rocks, 
Who  would  have  sold  the  poet  np 
But  for  his  friend  Lane  Fox. 
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J.  Gr.  Horsfall  one  day  called  at  the  poet's  house  for  a  drink  of 
water,  when  he  was  handed  instead  a  draught  of  beer.  Mr.  Horsfall, 
in  a  jocose  manner,  said,  "  Nicholson,  they  state  you  are  a  poet,  but  let 
ine  hear  what  you  can  say  about  this  pot  of  beer,"  when  without 
premeditation  he  improvised  the  following1 : — 

O,  for  an  everlasting  spring 

Of  home-brew'd  drink  like  this  ! 

Then  with  my  friends  I'd  laugh  and  sing 

And  spend  the  hours  in  bliss  ; 

Then  come  old  Care,  linked  with  Despair, 

For  I,  with  thee  made  strong, 

Would  plunge  them  overhead  in  beer, 

And  make  them  lead  the  song. 

A  glass  of  newly-drawn  porter  was  once  brought  to  the  poet,  when 
he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote — 

The  gallant,  the  gay,  and  the  sporter, 
Have  here  but  little  to  stay, 
For  life's  like  the  froth  on  that  porter, 
And  quickly  doth  vanish  away. 

The  same  authority  says  Nicholson  was  first  brought  into  local 
reputation  as  a  poet  in  1818,  by  a  sarcastic  composition  relating  to  a 
physician  at  Bradford.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  piece  in  three  acts, 
termed  "  The  Robber  of  the  Alps,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Old 
Theatre,  Bradford.  It  was  so  well  received  that  he  soon  produced 
the  ''  Siege  of  Bradford,"  which  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  one  of  the  players,  and  yielded  the  sum  of  £47.  In 
1824  he  published  "  Airedale  "  and  other  poems.  A  second  edition  was 
struck  off  in  1825.  Unfortunately,  the  publication  of  this  work  induced 
him  to  quit  his  employment,  and  roam  about  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  work.  He  then  contracted  inveterate  habits  of 
intemperance,  which  he  never  afterwards  shook  off,  but  instead  they 
proved  the  bane  and  curse  of  his  life.  In  1827  he  published  the  "Lyre 
of  Ebor  "  and  other  poems,  and  again  started  as  a  vendor  of  his  works. 
His  improvident  conduct  continued  to  increase,  and  his  wife  and  family 
had  in  consequence  to  endure  many  privations.  The  poet  was  often 
befriended  and  helped  out  of  his  difficulties  by  George  Lane  Fox,  of 
Bramham.  Believing  that  the  metropolis  was  the  great  mart  for  his 
works,  he  visited  London,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  proved  a  great 
check  on  his  excesses.  While  there  he  buried  a  favourite  child.  A 
circumstance  now  occurred  which  put  an  end  to  his  book-selling 
journeys.  The  printer  and  publisher  of  his  works  became  insolvent,  and 
a  large  stock  of  the  books  (Nicholson  having  paid  for  the  paper)  were 
put  to  the  hammer,  and  realised  about  half  their  value.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  laborious  and  ill-recompensed 
occupation  of  wool-combing.  He  removed  from  Bingley  to  Bradford 
in  1833,  and  remained  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  henceforward  a  chequered  scene  of  labour  one  day  and  reckless 
conduct  the  next.  He  never  gave  up  the  pleasures  of  composing  poetry, 
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and  at  intervals  wrote  "  A  description  of  the  Lowmoor  Ironworks,"  "  A 
walk  from  Knaresborough  to  Harrogate,"  &c.  On  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,  April  13th,  1843,  Nicholson  left  Bradford  for  Eldwick.  and 
called  at  several  places  on  the  road.  It  was  near  midnight  when  he  left 
Shipley.  He  proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the  canal  in  the  direction  of 
Dixon  Mill,  and  at  this  place  it  seems  attempted  to  cross  the  river  Aire 
by  means  of  the  stepping  stones.  The  night  was  dark  and  the  river 
swollen.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  missed  his  footing  and  fallen  into 
the  current ;  struggled  out,  became  benumbed  and  exhausted.  He  was 
found  dead  on  the  bank  next  morning,  his  body  quite  warm,  and  his 
clothes  wet.  On  the  18th  he  was  interred  in  Bingley  Churchyard. 

Batlty.  J.  T. 

A     POET      AND     ANTIQUARY. 

JOHN  REED  APPLETON  was  born  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  called  a  Yorkshireman,  but,  in  many  respects,  he  has  a 
claim  to  a  place  in  any  "  notes  "  relating  to  "  Yorkshire  Poets  and 
Poetry."  He  has  sung  in  praise  of  our  Yorkshire  hills  and  dales,  and 
his  sympathies  have  ever  been  with  its  inhabitants.  Of  our  county  he 
says  : — 

Thy  hills  appear 

Again  as  olden  friends. — rouse  latent  thought, 
Touching  some  sleeping  chord  of  by-gone  days, 
Of  pleasant  youthful  memories,  when,  as  now, 
The  affluence  of  thy  beauty  lured  my  steps, 
Loving  thee  dearly  for  thy  loveliness  ! 

Mr.  Appleton  is  descended  from  a  family  who  held  large  possessions 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  his  father,  a  man  of  ability  and  an  excellent 
classical   scholar,   was   a    printer  and  publisher,   and   noted   for    his 
furtherance   of  local  literature.      The  subject  of  our  sketch,   though 
destined   for   the   law,   preferred   the   more  congenial   occupation   of 
commercial    traveller,    and    in    the    intervals    of 
business  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  studies 
of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.      One  study,  that 
useful  and  pleasing  science  Archeology,  has  ever 
found  in  Mr.  Appleton  a  constant  and  persevering- 
disciple,  though,  in  this,  as  in   other  branches  of 
antiquarian  knowledge,  he  has  been  more  anxious 
to    furnish    other  writers  with   interesting    and 
trustworthy  materials  than  to  figure  as  an  author 
himself.     He  may  be  described  as  a  painstaking 
student,  and    a    careful   and   accurate    writer   on 
Anns  of  Appleton.*      genealogical  and  heraldic  subjects.     But  it  is  as 
a  poet,  and  as  a  Yorkshire  poet,  that  we  welcome 

•The  Arms  of  Appleton  are: — Argent,  a  fesse  sable  between  three  apples  in  hanging 
position,  stalked  and  leaved  vert.  Crest,  an  Elephant's  head  couped,  sable,  tusked  argent 
tmnked  or. 
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him  to  a  place  in  "Old  Yorkshire."  Though  not  a  prolific  writer,  his 
productions  are  characterized  by  the  genius  of  true  poetry,  shewing 
that  he  has  not  only  a  close  acquaintance  with  nature,  but  a  keen 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  We  have  not  space  for  long  extracts, 
but  give  one  specimen  of  his  muse,  from  his  poem  on  "  Cleveland,"  a 
charming  piece  of  word-painting. 

Lo  !  ROSEBERRY — with  stately  head  erect, 
Gorgeously  gilded  by  the  setting  sun, 
In  solemn  silence  on  his  misty  throne 
Sits,  towering  over  all — the  landscape's  King  ! 
While  the  bright  clouds,  as  courtiers,  stoop  and  kiss 
His  emerald  robe. 

In  far,  far  other  moods, 

I've  seen  him  frown  when  heavy  clouds  have  lain 
Upon  his  breast,  and  vivid  lightnings  gleamed, 
And  from  afar  the  muttering  thunder  roll:d, 
And  wildest  storm  flew  crashing  through  the  dark 
Lone  woods,  and  o'er  the  mountains'  dreary  paths  ; 
While  down  the  rocky  slopes  tumultuous  poured 
Swoll'n  cataracts  with  angry  sullen  roar  ! 
.Anon — the  veiling  mist  o'ercrept  the  dell, 
The  sun  burst  radiant  forth,  and,  instant,  shewed 
Visions  resplendent  to  the  ravished  eye  ! 
Scenes  all-enchanting  to  the  raptured  sense  ! 
Defiant  of  the  storm,  more  grandly  sat 
The  solemn  mountain, — preaching  still  of  God  ! 

And  I  have  seen  old  Winter,  with  stern  hand, 
Bind  giant-icicles  around  his  brow, 
And  mantle  him  in  frost,  and  load  with  snow 
The  woods,  and  the  bright  babbling  brooks  congeal. 
Next  have  I  watch'd  young  Spring,  with  fragrant  breath 
Fold  up,  for  Summer,  Winter's  frosty  cloak, 
Dropping  sweet  flowers  and  blossoms  as  she  went, 
And,  with  her  roseate  fingers,  from  the  woods. 
Plucking  the  robes  of  snow  ;  and  from  ice-fetters 
Freeing  the  crystal  streams,  again  to  gush  away  ! 

Mr.  Appleton  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Copenhagen ;  as  well  as  a  member 
of  several  other  kindred  societies  :  — 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  Arms  of  Appleton  are  noticed  in  the 
"  Herald  and  Genealogist "  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  This  Seal  presents  on  a  shield  of  arms  a  chevron  (diapered  with  the  lines 
now  used  to  designate  gules)  between  three  apples  in  a  hanging  position.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  out  the  four  objects  which  occupy  the  circular  panels  of  the  seal ; 
but  the  fourth  is  clearly  a  Katharine  wheel,  and  all  were  not  improbably  emblems 
of  the  saints  to  whom  the  clerk  was  devoted. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  Appletons  scattered  up  and  down  on  the 
Tees,  arose  from  Appleton  Wiske,  in  Allertonsnire  or  East  Appleton,  near 
Richmond.  From  the  superior  execution  of  the  seal  engraved,  we  are  inclined  to 
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think  that  William  de  Appleton.  like  Wycliffe, 
was  not  merely  named  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  that  his  surname  and  arms  were  settled  in 
his  family,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  the 
name  which  occnrs  in  considerable  social  status 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
connection  with  the  constables  of  Richmond. 

The  document,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  to  which  the  seal  is 
attached,  does  not  contain  any  mention  of  its 
original  owner.  It  is  dated  at  Stockton  (upon 
Tees)  on  Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification  of  R  V.  M.,  1370,  and  is  a 
quitclaim  by  Robert  Lnkline,  chaplain,  to 
William  Chapman,  of  "  Wlston,  "  (hodie 
Wolviston*  of  the  grantor's  right  in  all  the 
lands  which  the  same  Chapman  and  he  had 
in  '-Wllistou,"  of  the  gift  of  Thomas  de 
Gretham.  It  does  not  follow  conclusively  that 
Appleton  was  then  dead  :  but  as  he  is  not  a 
witness,  and  the  instrument  does  not  state  that  his  seal  was  borrowed  in 
consequence  of  the  grantor's  not  being  known,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  so, 
and  that  is  was  appropriated  by  Robert  Lukline  to  his  own  use." 


iforley,  near  Leeds. 
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ANOTHER    YORKSHIRE    POET    LAUREATE. 

ROBERT  BASTOX  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  somewhere  on  the  borders 
of  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
died  in  1310.  He  was  educated  at  the  Carmelite  School  or  College. 
Oxford,  where  "  he  deservedly  carried  away  the  bays  hi  poetry  and 
rhetoric,"  and  became  Public  Orator  of  the  University.  On  leaving 
Oxford  he  entered  the  Carmelite  Friary  at  Scarborough,  and  eventually 
became  head  of  the  house  King  Edward  I.,  on  his  expedition  to 
Scotland  in  1304.  took  Baston  with  him  to  sing  his  victories  in  heroic 
verses,  who  produced  a  poem  hi  celebration  of  the  siege  of  Stirling. 
The  following  year  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was.  ••  by  the  overpowering  commands  and  severities  of 
Robert  Bruce,  obliged  to  recant  all,  and  to  extol  the  Scotch  nation  as 
highly  as  he  had  lately  magnified  the  English,"  the  price  of  his  ransom 
being  a  poem  on  Bruce,  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  "  Siege  of 
Stirling."  He  therefore  set  to  work  and  produced  '•  A  Panegyric  on 
Robert  Bruce,"  and  was  set  at  liberty.  The  poem  was  published  in 
'•  Fordun's  Scotse  Chronicon,"  Oxford,  1722.  He  wrote  chiefly  in 
Latin,  several  of  his  works  being  still  extant,  and  a  few  poems  in 
English,  none  of  which  have  come  down.  Yorkshire  may  also  claim 
some  sort  of  connection  with  two  other  Laureates — Dr.  Thomas 
Warton,  1785-1790,  and  William  AVordsworth,  1843-1850;  both  of 
whom  were  descended  from  old  Yorkshire  families. 


London. 


F.  Ross. 


YORKSHIRE   QUAKERS. 


THE    SUFFERINGS    OF   "FRIENDS." 

THE  following  notes  relate  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  Friends 
in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  : — 

1652.     William  Sykes,   of  Knottingley,   near  Pontefract,  testifies  against  tithes. 

Fined  £266  13s.  4d.     Committed  to  York  Castle  for  non-payment  of  fine,  and 

died  there. 
Thomas  Aldam  and  Thomas  Roakby  imprisoned  at  York.      The  latter  kept  two 

years-and-a-half,  and  had  13  oxen  and  two  horses  taken  from  him. 
1654.     William  Dewsbury  imprisoned  at  York. 
1655-1657.     Imprisoned  in  \orkshire  for  being  married  otherwise  than  according 

to  the  form  provided  by  the  Directory  : — John  Gatherick  and  Mary  his  wife, 

26  weeks;  John  Wallis  and  Margaret  his  wife,   12  weeks  ;  William  Ermshaw 

and  Emat  his  wife,  Simon  Rider  and  Anne  his  wife,  above  a  year ;  Matthew 

Wightman  and  Susanna  his  wife,  above  six  months. 

1660.     535  Friends  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  and  other  prisons  in  Yorkshire. 
1664.     John  Blakeling  and  other  Friends  taken  from  a  meeting  at  Sedburgh,  and 

committed  to  York  Castle. 

1665-1666.     George  Fox  imprisoned  in  Scarborough  Castle. 
1670.     £2,266    14s.   4d.   was  taken  by  distraint  in   this   year  from   Friends   in 

Yorkshire. 
1675.     Matthew  Wildmau,  of  Selside,  in  the  parish  of  Horton-in-Ribblesdale,  near 

Settle,  was  prosecuted  for  tithes,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
1675.     John  Marsh,  Michael  Howgage,  and  Gervase  Key,  of  Holmfirth,  in  the 

parish  of  Kirkburton,  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned, 
1678.     The  Friends  petition  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Yorkshire  to  use  their 

influence. 

1678.     Peter  Aclam  imprisoned  at  York. 
1681.     Thomas  Hyams,  of  Bridgewater,  Yorkshire,  a  Friend,  was  imprisoned  for 

refusing  to  swear  to  the  persons  of  those  who  had  robbed  him  on  the  highway, 
1683.     John  Blakeling  confined  in  York  Castle,  and  kept  there  several  years. 
1683.     18th  November,  50  Friends  arrested  at  Leeds;    kept  in   Moot  Hall  in 

bitterly  cold  weather  without  fire  ;   then  sent  prisoners  to  York :  confined 

there  nine  weeks  ;   then  taken  back  to  Leeds,  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions  there, 

fined,  and  warrants  granted  for  distress,  when  £14  6s.  6d.  was  taken. 

At  the  same  Quarter  Sessions  31  persons  were  indicted  for 
meetings. 
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16S4.  4th  April.  Robert  Tomlinson  died  in  consequence  of  a  cold  received  whilst 
confined  in  the  Moot  Hall  at  Leeds  (See  above.) 

1684.  6th  October,   227  Friends,   confined  in  York  Castle,   petition  the   King 
"touching  the  long  imprisonment  of  most  of  them." 

1685.  The  above  petition  producing  no  effect,   the  Friends  make  a   '•  humble 
application  "  to  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  city  and  county  of  York. 

1685.     1st  October,  eleven  persons  committed  to  prison  at  Leeds. 

In  the  same  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King  from  279 
Friends  imprisoned  in  Yorkshire. 

1687-  The  King  caused  goods  which  had  been  taken  by  legal  distraint  from  John 
Wales  and  other  Quakers,  of  Leeds,  on  account  of  their  religious  worship,  to 
be  returned  to  them. 

The  following  is  from  from  a  scarce  work,  entitled  "An  Abstract 
of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  for  the  Testimony  of  a 
Good  Conscience,"  taken  from  original  records  and  other  authentic 
accounts.  From  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1666.  London:  1738. 
Vol.  3,  p.  377  :— 

Order  for  Imprisonment  of  "Friends." 

WEST  RIDIXG. — At  a  Sessions  holden  at  Wakefield  tte  16th  day  of  January, 
1661,  before  John  Kay.  Bart,,  R.  Tankard,  Knt.,  Francis  Nevill.  Esq.,  Henry 
Arthington,  John  Wentworth,  and  William  Fairer,  and  other  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
&c.,  Forasmuch  as  Nathaniel  Wright,  Moses  Sikes,  Robert  Pearson.  Edward 
Bownas,  John  Sykes,  James  Marshall,  William  Croisdale,  Thomas  Kitchen,  all  of 
Bradford ;  John  Crowder,  Willam  Midgley,  Robert  Midgley,  James  Burnley, 
Joseph  Armitage,  all  of  Morley ;  William  Pearson  and  George  Croft,  of 
Cleckheaton  ;  AA  illiam  Cotton,  Thomas  Ackroyd,  Roger  Wilson,  and  John  Waring, 
of  Ardsley  West  ;  John  Green  the  younger,  William  Newby,  Rowland  Glaister,  of 
Liversedge :  William  Naylor,  of  Ardsley  East ;  James  Sykes,  of  Slaughwait ; 
Thomas  Wilson,  of  Middleton ;  John  Jowitt,  of  Bowling ;  John  Verity,  of  North 
Bierley :  Richard  Batty,  Thomas  Roberts,  Thomas  Ellis,  of  Holmfirth ;  Joshua 
Maisden,  of  Shipley  ;  Robert  Cowling,  Thomas  Pollard,  William  Midgley,  Joshua 
Hodgson,  John  Wilson.  Paul  Greenwood,  Samuel  Rushforth,  Joshua  Rushforth,  of 
North  Otteram ;  Nathaniel  Crowder,  John  Howker,  of  Halifax  ;  John  Drake,  Jonas 
Bottomley,  of  Allerton ;  Thomas  Bradley,  John  Boinstow,  of  Heaton ;  Thomas 
Heard,  of  Tonge  ;  William  Crabtree,  of  Pudsey  ;  Christopher  Smith.  John  Jessop, 
William  Clayton,  John  Clayton,  William  Clayton  the  younger,  Robert  Clayton  the 
younger,  John  Bickles,  Jonas  Smith,  of  Hayvrorth  ;  Michael  Pratt,  of  Gildersome  ; 
Francis  Saxton,  of  Ossett ;  Abraham  Hogden,  of  Herburge ;  being  all  of  them 
above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  having  had  the  oath  of  allegiance  tendered  to 
them  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  open  Sessions  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Statute  made  in  the  third  year  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  James  late  King  of 
England,  chap.  IV.,  have  contemptuously  refused  to  take  the  same.  These  are, 
therefore,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  will  and  require  you  to  receive  into  your 
gaol  the  bodies  of  the  persons  above  named,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  until  the  next  general  Sessions,  to  be  holden  for  the  said  Riding, 
whither  they  are  to  be  sent  back  again,  where  they  are  farther  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  the  indictment  of  the  said  Statute.  Fail  not  herein  at  your 
perils.  Dated  at  the  said  Sessions,  the  day  and  year  above. 

Pur  Cur 
RICHAED  CLAPHAM 

To  the  Gaoler  of  the  Castle  of  York,  his  Deputy,  or  Deputies. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  the  Settle  monthly  meeting 
in  1704  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  that 
neighbourhood :  — 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Settle,  the  22nd  day  of  the  10th 
Month,  1704,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York : — 

Dear  Friends. —  .  .  .  In  or  about  the  year  1652  or  1653  it  was  so  ordered 
that  one  of  the  servants  and  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  William 
Dewsbury,  came  to  a  town  called  Settle,  in  the  west  part  of  Yorkshire,  on  a 
market-day,  and  stood  upon  the  cross,  and  proclaimed  the  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,  which  was  hastening  and  coming  upon  the  ungodly  and  workers  of  iniquity ; 
but  he  was  soon  pulled  down,  and  a  great  tumult  was  made,  and  he  much  beaten 
and  abused.  .  .  .  And  not  long  after  this  it  was  so  ordered  that  another 
servant  and  minister  of  the  Lord,  called  John  Camm,  came  into  the  said  town  on 
a  market-day,  and  in  the  market-place  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  unto  the  people  ;  but  they  soon  fell  upon  him 
with  violence,  and  did  beat  and  buffet  him  very  much,  so  that  he  received  many 
strokes ;  yet  there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  bear  off  some  blows,  and  to  rid 
him  out  of  their  hands  ;  and  after  some  time  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  John 
Kidd,  in  Upper  Settle,  where  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  then  things 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  were  plainly  laid  down  by  him.  .  .  .  Also  about 
the  year  1652  or  3,  it  was  so  ordered  that  some  of  the  servants,  messengers,  and 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  were  drawn  to  visit  a  people  at,  or  near  unto,  a  town 
called  Bentham,  in  the  west  part  of  Yorkshire,  namely,  William  Dewsbury, 
Richard  Farnsworth,  Robert  Hall,  and  John  Snayden.  .  .  .  How  the  aforesaid 
Robert  Hall,  having  a  concern  to  visit  the  steeple-house  at  Bentham  aforesaid,  was 
sorely  beaten  and  bruised,  in  such  sort  that  he  died  a  short  time  after.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  George  Fox  at  his  first  coming  into  the  north,  which  was  in  the  year 
1652,  was  directed  to  the  house  of  James  Tennant,  called  Scarhouse,  in 
Langstrothdale.  Now  the  said  James  Tennant  became  a  serviceable  man  to 
Friends  and  Truth  in  his  day ;  which  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  his 
convincement,  being  taken  prisoner  for  his  testimony  against  tithes,  from  which 
he  did  not  decline,  but  patiently  endured  close  imprisonment  until  death. 

In  1675  Matthew  Wildman,  of  Selside,  near  Settle,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
two  years  for  non-payment  of  tithes. 

In  1791  seven  Friends  at  Lothersdale,  in  the  Settle  district,  were  prosecuted  and 
committed  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  tithes.  One  of  them  died  in  prison. 
In  1797  they  were  released,  a  clause  for  their  special  relief  being  introduced, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  M. P.,  into  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Act, 
1797.  Their  goods,  however,  were  distrained  on  to  the  value  of  £507  3s.  3d., 
the  demands  for  tithe  amounting  only  to  £205  10s.  5d.  One  of  the  Friends 
died  on  the  day  after  the  sale. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  Friends  who  were  imprisoned 
in  Rothwell  Gaol,  near  Leeds,  and  within  the  Honor  of  Pontefract. 
These  names  are  extracted  from  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
"A  Brief  Account  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  in 
the  Exchequer,  Ecclesiatical,  and  other  Courts,  for  demands  recoverable 
by  the  Acts  mads  in  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 
for  the  more  easie  recovery  of  tithes,  Church  rates,  &c."  Printed  in 
1736. 

Richard  Kendall,  of  Hill  House,  Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  for  tithes,  at  the  suit  of  William  Hewan,  tithe-farmer. 
[He  was  committed  to  Rothwell  Gaol  by  a  writ  de  Excommunicate  capiendo,  in 
the  month  called  June,  1700,  and  died  in  the  same  prison  on  the  24th  of  the 
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month  called  January,  1702,  after  about  two  years  and  seven  months' 
imprisonment,  for  £2  15s. ,  adjudged  by  the  Court.  Previously  he  had  been  at 
York  Castle,  from  18th  December,  1696,  to  March,  1699.] 

John  Cowel,  of  Leeds,  was  presented  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  at  the  suit  of 
John  Killingbeck,  of  Leeds,  priest.  He  was  committed  to  Rothwell  Gaol  on 
the  23rd  December,  1701,  and  continued  prisoner  about  three  years,  for  very 
small  sums  demanded.  He  was  released  on  the  loth  December,  1705. 

William  Greenwood.  William  Sutcliffe,  Abraham  Fielden,  Joshua  Fielden,  and 
Mary  Barker  were  prosecuted  for  certain  sums  demanded  of  them  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Edward  Mesham,  pastor  of  Crow  Stone  Chapel  and  Vicar  of 
Halifax.  The  said  William  Greenwood,  William  Sutcliffe,  and  Joshua 
Fielden  were  committed  to  Rothwell  Gaol  on  the  21st  September,  1716,  and 
were  discharged  thence  on  the  5th  October,  1717. 

Samuel  Swaine,  of  Allerton,  was  prosecuted  for  tithe  at  the  suit  of  William 
Rawson,  tithe  farmer.  The  demand  was  for  21s.,  for  tithe.  He  was  sent  to 
Rothwell  Gaol  on  the  26th  March,  1720. 

John  Denton  and  Samuel  Bastow  for  tithes,  by  the  same  person,  committed  to 
Rothwell  Gaol,  26th  March,  1720. 

Of  the  Yorkshire  Quakers  refusing  to  pay  tithes.  Church  rates, 
&c.,  136  were  prosecuted,  46  imprisoned,  and  two  died  prisoners.  The 
gaols  employed  were  York  Castle,  Halifax,  and  KothwelL 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Leeds,  containing  records  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
Quakers  for  conscience  sake.  This  particular  entry  appears  under  the 
head  of  "  Sufferings  for  Non-conformity,"  i.e.,  for  not  attending  the 
national  worship,  or  taking  the  Sacrament.  Doubtless,  William  Cundall 
had  absented  himself  from  Church  for  a  long  tune. 

William  Cundall,  of  Morley,  in  the  parish  of  Batley,  and  County  of  Yorke,  by  a 
Capias  Warrant  was  attached  and  required  in  his  owne  pp.  person  to  appeare  at 
the  sessions  held  at  Wakefield,  the  12th  of  the  llth  mo.,  1665,  which 
accordingly  hee  did,  and  was  called  to  the  Barr.  Then  by  order  of  the 
sessions,  without  examination,  sent  to  prison  for  two  dayes,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  sessions  they  fined  him  foure  pounds  upon  a  false  accusation 
given  against  the  said  William  by  one  John  Aveyard,  of  Morley  aforesaid 
who  was  an  informer :  so  when  the  Court  had  fined  William  as  aforesaid,  they 
psently  ajorned  the  Courte,  att  which  William  was  much  Troubled,  and 
hasted  to  meete  the  Justices  so  called  as  they  came  from  the  Courte,  and  crye 
to  them  to  doe  him  Justice  and  Right,  and  tould  them  that  the  accusation 
they  had  received  concerning  him  was  false,  whereupon  one  Francis  White, 
called  a  Justice,  stroke  the  said  William  with  his  staffe  over  the  head,  and 
stroke  of  his  hatt  ;  But  as  they  fined  him,  so  did  they  Issue  out  a  warrant 
and  that  night  being  the  ]  5th  Instant  came  the  aforesaid  John  Aviyard  and 
Willam  Hague  of  Wood  Kirke,  both  Informers,  together  with  Xathaniel 
Hair,  of  Houlbecke  ;  and  Isaac  Rowland,  Constable  of  Morley  aforesaid,  and 
tooke  a  way  from  the  said  William  Cundall  three  Bease  (Beasts),  all  his  Puther 
(Pewter)  and  Brasse,  but  a  little  pan,  also  his  worke  Loome  (hee  being  a  cloth 
maker),  also  Beding  of  3  beds  leaving  neither  for  him  nor  his  Family  anything 
to  lye  in  nor  a  cow  to  give  them  milke  the  vallue  of  what  they  tooke  might 
amount  to  13lbs-  or  upwards. 

Francis  White  of  Wakefield  and  John  Armitage 
of  Kirkley  were  the  Justices  (so  called)  and 
Chiefly  concerned  herein. 
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YORKSHIRE  MONASTERIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  interesting-  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  a  by-gone  age. 

Bolton  Abbey  (Canons  of  St.  Austin)  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
William  de  Meschines  and  Cecelia  his  wife.  When  it  was  dissolved  in  1540,  its 
annual  value  was  £212  3s.  4d.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Abbeys  which  are  now  used 
as  places  for  Christian  worship. 

Bridlingtou  Abbey  or  Priory  (Canons  of  St.  Austin)  was  founded  by  Walter 
de  Gant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  At  the  dissolution  in  1537  the  annual  value  of 
its  revenues  was,  according  to  Speed,  £682  1 3s.  9d. 

By  land  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was  founded  about  1177.  Its  yearly  revenues  at 
the  dissolution  were  £238  9s.  4d. 

Coverham  Abbey  (Premonstratentian)  was  founded  by  Ralph,  son  of  Robert, 
Lord  of  Middleham,  about  1214.  Only  a  few  arches  now  remain. 

Easby  Abbey  (Premonstratentiau)  was  founded  by  Roaldus,  Constable  of 
Richmond,  about  1151. 

Eggleston  Abbey,  near  Barnard  Castle,  was  founded  by  Ralph  de  Multon, 
about  1189.  Very  little'of  it  now  remains. 

Fountains  Abbey  (Cistercian),  near  Ripon,  was  commenced  about  1204  by 
John  de  Ebor.  Was  surrendered  in  1537,  when  its  annual  revenues  were  valued 
at  £998  6s.  8Jd.  (Dugdale.) 

Guisborough  Abbey,  for  the  Order  of  St.  Austin,  was  founded  by  Robert  de 
Brus  in  1129.  When  it  was  dissolved  its  annual  income  was  valued  at  £628  3s.  4d. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  was  founded  by  Akarius  in  1 156.  When  dissolved  its  annual 
revenues  were  valued  at  £455  10s.  5d.  (Speed.) 

Kirkstall  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was  founded  in  1147.  When  it  was  dissolved  its 
annual  revenues  were  valued  at  £512  13s.  4d.  (Speed.) 

Meaux  Abbey  (Cistercian),  was  founded  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle,  about  1140. 

Rievaulx  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was  founded  in  1131  by  Sir  Walter  Espec.  Its 
annual  revenues  were  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  £378  10s.  2d. 

Roach  Abbey  was  founded  in  1147  by  Richard  de  Builli  and  Richard  Fitz 
Turgis.  When  it  was  dissolved  its  revenues  were  valued  at  £224  2s.  6d.  per 
annum. 

Sawley  Abbey  (Cistercian),  near  Clitheroe,  was  founded  by  William  Percy  in 
1146.  When  dissolved  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  £147. 

Selby  Abbey  (Benedictine)  was  founded  by  William  'the  Conqueror  in  1069. 
It  was  surrendered  on  the  6th  Dec.,  1539.  Annual  revenues  valued  at  £720  12s. 
lOd. 
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St,  Mary's  Abbey,  York  (Benedictine),  was  founded  by  William  Rufus.  When 
it  was  dissolved  its  annual  revenue  was  valued  at  £2,085  Is.  ofd.  (Speed.) 

St.  Martin's  Abbey,  Catterick,  Richmond  (Benedictine),  founded  about  1100. 
At  the  dissolution  it  was  given  to  Lord  Clinton. 

Whitby  Abbey  was  founded  in  657  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland; 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  867 ;  laid  in  ruins  until  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  it  was  refounded  for  the  Order  of  Benedictines  by  William  de 
Percy.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  its  yearly 
revenues  were  valued  at  £505  9s.  Id. 

There  were  several  other  Abbeys  and  Priories  in  the  county,  of 
some  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  and  others  were  of  a  minor 
order,  as  Esholt,  Nostell,  &c. 

Pudsey.  S.  RAYNER. 


THE    MORAVIANS    IN    YORKSHIRE. 

THE  Moravian  Society  or  United  Brethren  assert  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Old  Moravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  who  existed 
as  a  distinct  sect,  in  1457,  but  were  almost  destroyed  from  continual 
persecution  up  to  1627.  The  restoration  of  the  society  may  be  dated 
from  1715,  when  a  revival  took  place  at  Fulneck,  Moravia,  and  from 
1722,  when  Count  Zinzendorf,  a  native  of  Dresden,  gave  the  brethren 
refuge  upon  his  estate  near  Berthelsdorf.  There  they  established  a 
colony,  called  Herrnhut,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  principal 
station.  Jn  1731,  according  to  Mr.  Cudworth's  "Round  about 
Bradford,"  John  Toeltschig,  son  of  a  magistrate  in  Moravia,  was  sent 
to  Yorkshire  at  the  Rev.  B.  Ingham's  special  request  to  aid  him  in  the 
work  of  evangelisation.  He  was  followed  hi  1741  by  Peter  Bohler,  a 
very  learned  man  among  the  brethren,  and  at  the  head  of  the  society 
formed  in  London,  and  connected  with  John  and  Charles  \Vesley,  and 
many  Moravians  from  Germany.  This  body  of  Christian  workers 
included  about  fifteen  preachers,  and  of  these  two  were  students  at 
Oxford.  In  1742,  a  number  of  them  accompanied  Toeltschig  into 
Yorkshire,  taking  up  their  abode  first  at  Smith  House,  Lightcliffe,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  whose  husband  had  visited  the  brethren  in 
London,  but  died  before  then*  arrival  in  Yorkshire.  By  the  next  year, 
1743,  they  had  47  meeting-houses,  or  preaching  stations.  The  Great 
Horton  Moravian  Chapel  was  established  in  August.  1742,  the  first 
year  that  the  pioneers  of  the  Moravians  came  into  Yorkshire.  Horton 
at  that  period  was  a  very  quiet  country  place,  and  the  meeting-house 
everything  that  could  be  desired  with  regard  to  situation  and  seclusion, 
and  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Moravians  till  after  the  erection 
of  the  present  chapel  in  Little  Horton-lane,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  May  15th,  1838,  and  opened  December  28th,  same 
year.  The  Paiernoster-fold  Moravian  Chapel,  as  it  was  called  in 
Horton,  must  have  been  built  long  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Moravians.  At  the  time  it  was  first  occupied  by  them,  there  was  not 
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a  building  to  break  the  view  all  the  way  to  Bradford,  which  is  about 
two  miles.  In  front  of  the  chapel  and  the  adjoining  houses  there  used 
to  be  four  large  ash  trees,  which  to  all  appearance  must  have  been 
planted  to  adorn  the  site.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  the  Moravians 
oftener  had  their  meetings  outside  under  the  tree  opposite  the  door. 
Lazarus  Laycock  was  chapel-keeper  at  Horton  above  twenty  years ; 
he  died  April  24th,  1837,  and  his  wife  Alice  the  year  following,  the 
same  year  that  the  Little  Horton  chapel  was  built,  and  both  were 
interred  in  the  Fulneck  burial-ground.  Eleven  persons  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  grounds  between  the  deaths  of  Lazarus  and  Alice ;  there 
are  consequently  eleven  graves  between  one  and  the  other,  as  neither 
the  husband  and  wife  nor  the  mother  and  sister  are  allowed  to  repose 
in  one  grave.  The  burying-grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and 
regularity.  The  Horton  Chapel  was  soon  after  broken  up,  and  the 


Moravian  Establishment,  Fulneck. 

chapel  made  into  a  cottage  dwelling,  and  was  occupied  by  George 
Laycock  and  his  two  sisters  for  many  years.  George  was  the  sou  of 
Lazarus,  and  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Great  Horton ;  he  had  previously 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Fulneck  Bread-baking  Establishment. 
Count  Zinzendorf  visited  the  brethren  at  Lightcliffe,  and  fixed  upon 
the  site  at  Fulneck  as  suitably  situated  for  a  Moravian  settlement. 
The  land  for  the  Fulneck  settlement  was  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ingham  for  the  Moravians  in  January,  1744.  The  name 
given  to  the  new  settlement  was  first  Lamb's  Hill,  it  then  received  the 
name  of  Grace  Hall,  and  about  1763  the  name  of  Fulneck,  from  the 
little  German  town  of  that  name,  was  given  to  it.  Before  the  brethren 
purchased  the  estate  it  was  called  Fallneck,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Benham,  derives  the  word  from  Fallen  Ake,  the  word  "  ake"  being 
"  oak"  in  olden  times.  At  the  time  the  land  was  purchased  it  was  very 
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rough  and  uncultivated.  In  May.  1746,  the  site  was  consecrated,  and 
the  foundation-stone  laid  by  the  brethren  Toeltschig,  Ockherhausen, 
and  Hauptman,  Almost  the  whole  of  the  following  night  was  given  to 
prayer.  At  ten  o'clock  the  single  brethren  were  on  the  spot.  The 
solitude  of  the  midnight  hour  was  broken  by  Toeltschig's  unsupported 
voice,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  single  sisters  took  their  station  on  the 
same  spot,  singing  and  praisiu'g  God  for  His  goodness  and  mercy.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  the  building-  was  covered  in.  In  March, 
174*.  the  portion  set  out  for  the  residence  of  the  labourers  was  finished, 
and  immediately  occupied.  The  whole  was  completed  in  June,  and  was 
solemnly  consecrated  by  Johannes  de  Watteville,  assisted  by  Peter 
Bohler.  The  organ  was  erected  the  same  year  by  Snetzler,  the  most 
eminent  organ-builder  at  that  time  in  England.  The  pulpit  was  not 
erected  till  1750,  and  the  first  preacher  who  occupied  it  was  Benjamin 
La  Trobe.  The  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  the  two  houses  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  by  Couut  Zinzendorf  and  his  son  Renatus,  in  1749. 
They  were  completed  and  inhabited  in  1752.  In  1767  the  sisters' 
house  being  full,  a  large  house  at  Littlemoor,  owned  by  John  Hinning, 
was  rented  for  their  accommodation.  The  burial-ground  was 
consecrated  in  1749.  From  1750  to  1753  the  terrace  and  gardens 
were  laid  out.  The  boys'  school  was  built  in  1784-5,  and  further 
added  to  and  enlarged  in  1818.  In  1800  the  Sunday  schools  were 
established  by  the  Rev.  John  Hartley.  A  Theological  Seminary  was 
also  opened  at  Fulneck,  which  existed  until  1827,  when  it  was  given 
up,  but  resumed  again  a  few  years  ago.  The  institution  has  been 
removed  to  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
have  the  educational  advantages  offered  at  Owens  College.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  original  plans  of  a  settlement,  and  to  find  employment 
for  the  brethren  and  sisters  living  at  Fulneck,  establishments  for 
carrying  on  different  trades  were  commenced.  The  brethren's  house 
began  the  clothing  business  in  the  year  1748,  and  subsequently  a 
worsted  and  glove  manufactory,  a  farm,  a  public  bakehouse,  a  tailor's 
and  a  shoemaker's  business.  In  the  sisters'  house  were  carried  on 
different  branches  of  needlework  and  hosiery  trades  until  1837,  when 
all  excepting  needlework  were  finally  abandoned.  The  brethren,  a  few 
years  ago,  erected  a  girls'  Sunday  school,  and  in  February,  1874, 
opened  a  boys'  school,  which  stands  in  a  prominent  position  above  the 
village  street,  and  is  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  They 
are  making  improvements  in  the  buildings  at  the  present  time.  A  long 
list  of  great  and  good  men  have  been  educated  at  Fulneck,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Oastler,  the  Factory  King; 
Montgomery,  the  poet ;  Edwin  Atherstone,  the  author  of  ••  The  Fall  of 
Nineveh"  and  other  poems ;  John  Edwards,  who  wrote  some  pleasing 
poems  ;  the  La  Trobes,  and  others  who  have  made  their  mark. 

Hvrton.  G.  F.  L, 
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KIRKLEES   AND    ITS   NUNNERY. 

THE  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  abounds  with  material  for  the^ 
historian  and  the  antiquary  to  work  upon.  Taking  Leeds  as  a  centre, 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  may  be  found  stately  halls,  religious 
edifices,  Roman  encampments,  and  other  antiquities,  many,  however,  of 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  general  public,  References, 
generally  slight,  are  made  regarding  them  in  local  and  national  histories, 
but  detailed  accounts  are  too  often  wanting.  Thanks  to  the  public- 
spirited  owners,  many  of  our  more  remarkable  Yorkshire  antiquities, 
such  as  Fountains  Abbey,  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public,  as  also  are  many  of  the 
stately  homes  of  our  titled  Yorkshiremen,  such,  for  instance,  as  Castle 
Howard,  Hare  wood  House,  Went  worth  House,  and  many  others.  It 


Robin  Hood's  Tomb,  Kirklees  Park. 

was  our  privilege  recently  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  least  known  of 
our  Yorkshire  "  homes  of  former  days,"  and  we  had  a  rare  treat  in 
inspecting  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  priory  of  Kirklees,  and  the 
temporary  abode,  as  well  as  the  last  resting-place,  of  that  daring  outlaw 
and  freebooter  "  bold  Robin  Hood."  The  owner  of  Kirklees,  Sir  Geo. 
Armytage,  Bart. ,  has  long  been  known  as  an  enthusiast  in  antiquarian 
matters,  hence,  when  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  local  historical 
and  antiquarian  society  to  visit  Kirklees,  the  request  was  readily 
granted ;  and  when  the  members,  twenty-five  in  number,  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  Kirklees  Park,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Armytage, 
himself  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  journals  of  various  learned  societies.  Under  the  able  guidance 
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of  this  gentleman,  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  grounds  was  made,  the 
first  object  visited  being-  the  reputed  grave  of  Robin  Hood.  The  stone 
which  covered  his  remains  is  enclosed  within  a  fence  wall  with  iron 
railing  above  it,  and  iron  trellising  over  the  enclosure.  We  inquired 
the  reason  for  thus  protecting  the  stone,  and  the  reply  was  that  some 
years  ago  a  superstition  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  effect  that 
a  piece  of  the  tombstone  placed  under  the  pillow  was  an  effectual  cure 
for  the  toothache,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  stone,  which  was 
entire  in  1750,  soon  diminished  in  bulk,  until  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  it  now  remains.  A  long  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  probability  of 
such  a  person  as  Robin  Hood  having  ever  existed  at  all.  Our  g'uide, 
however,  considered  that  there  was  sufficient  documentary  and  other 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  a  person  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ritson  says  that  Robin  Hood  was  born  in  Locksley,  about  1160,  his 
extraction  being  noble,  and  his  true  name  Robert  Fitzooth,  which  vulgar 
pronunciation  easily  corrupted  into  Robin  Hood.  Without  entering  into 
the  history  of  his  life,  we  may  speak  of  his  resting-place,  which  is 
situated  in  a  retired  spot  on  the  border  of  a  wood,  where  noble  beeches 
overshadow  the  tomb,  and  a  deep  silence  is  everywhere  around  you. 
The  site  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nunnery,  and  not  in  what 
would  be  consecrated  ground  at  the  time  of  his  interment.  Leyland 
speaks  of  Kirklees  as  the  place  of  Robin  Hood's  burial,  "ubi  uobilis  ille 
exlex  sepultus,"  this  testimony  being  satisfactory  as  to  the  tradition  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  some  continuation  of  this  opinion  that 
his  burial  was  in  uuconsecrated  ground.  He  was  buried  as  a  robber  and 
an  outlaw  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Yet  we  were  told  that  on  the 
stone  which  covered  his  remains  there  was  originally  a  cross  of  the 
precise  form  which  was  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  —  a 
fact  which  is  somewhat  perplexing,  but  which  is  explained  as  follows  :  — 
That,  "  at  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  many  ancient  gravestones 
would  remain  ;  and  that,  the  place  of  the  outlaw's  interment  being  still 
notorious  and  popular,  one  of  these  might  be  removed  thither  to  mark  a 
place  which  perhaps  an  older  memorial  had  ceased  to  record."  The 
stone,  of  which  but  a  small  fragment  remains,  never  had  an  inscription, 
and  therefore  the  epitaph  on  Robin  Hood,  sometimes  spoken  of  in 

connection  with  this   stone,  is  spurious  ; 

and  the  cross  upon  it  proves  that  it 
uld  have  covered  none  other  than  an 

ecclesiastic.      Close    to    the    stone   is   a 

headstone,     evidently    of    comparatively 

recent  origin,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 

i  •   •      j         •.      i  e  \. 

subjoined   epitaph.      One  of   our  number 

questioned  the  spelling,  as  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  dialect  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  epitaph  was  a  fabrication.  It  would 
seem  from  the  "  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  " 
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page  91,  that  Thoresby  visited  the  place,  for  he  says,  "  Near  'unto 
Kirkless  the  noted  Robin  Hood  lies  buried  under  a  gravestone  that 
yet  remains  near  the  park,  but  the  inscription  scarce  legible."  Yet  we 
find  Dr.  Whitaker  writing  that  there  was  no  lettered  gravestone  over 
Robin  Hood  when  he  visited  Kirklees,  which  he  did  twice,  with  both 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Leaving  the  grave  of  the  notorious  outlaw,  we  proceeded  to  the 
site  of  the  Roman  camp,  which  is  well  deBned,  though  it  was  only 
what  is  known  as  a  temporary  post,  the  only  great  and  undoubted 
Roman  station  between  Manchester  and  Tadcaster  being  at  Slack. 


The  Priory  Lodge,  Kirklees  Park. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Armytage  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  investigating  the  camp  by  cutting  through 
it,  as  cross  sections  .  which  have  been  cut  in  similar  camps  elsewhere 
recently  have  proved  most  interesting  and  instructive.  A  short  walk 
through  the  park  brings  us  to  the  remains  of  the  Priory  or  Nunnery, 
and  to  the  tombs  of  the  nuns,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  The 
Nunnery  of  Kirklees  is  in  the  Chapelry  of  Ilartshead,  anciently 
spelled  Hertsheved,  and  was  founded  by  one  Reyner  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  William,  Earl  Warren, 
and  a  second  confirmation  by  Henry  III.  proves  that  the  nuns  of 
Kirklees  had  by  that  time  received  several  other,  though  small, 
donations  of  laud.  Some  of  these  ancient  documents  arc  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Armytage  family.  Recent  excavations  (made  in 
1863)  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  probable  positions  of  the 
chapel,  priory,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  a  plan  of  which  is 
deposited  in  the  one  remaining  fragment  of  all  the  offices  of  the  house, 
namely,  a  small  building,  now  used  as  a  buttery,  the  north  wall  of 
which  is  substantially  built  of  solid  masonry.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  edifice  are  of  a  less  substantial  character.  For  instance,  on  the 
east  side  the  copings  and  eaves  are  like  those  of  the  Tudor  period,  but 
the  dripstones  afford  evidence  of  a  much  later  date.  The  woodwork 
introduced  in  the  frontages  to  the  east  and  west  on  the  upper  stories 
gives  to  the  place  an  appearance  similar  to  the  old  English  houses  to  be 
seen  in  ancient  cities  such  as  Chester.  The  woodwork  is  rudely 
ornamented  with  foliated  work,  and  there  are  also  upon  it  remarkable 
carvings  of  a  pointer  and  a  stag.  The  windows  for  these  portions  of 
the  building  are  separated  by  five  heavy  trusses,  and  in  formation  they 
are  a  marvel  of  quaintness,  and  suggest  the  period  when  glass  had  not 
come  into  use  for  conveying  light  and  keeping  out  the  cold.  The 
upper  rooms  are  very  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  which 
Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have  lain  shortly  before  he  discharged  the  arrow 
to  denote  the  place  for  his  burial.  A  window  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  tomb  is  pointed  out  as  the  one  through  which  the  arrow  was 
directed,  and  reference  to  which  is  made  in  the  old  ballad  : — 

But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee, 
And  where  this  arrow's  taken  up, 

There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

The  arrow  shot  from  this  window  would  in  all  likelihood  alight  on  the 
site  where  he  is  said  to  be  interred.  The  incident  of  his  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  as  follows  : — •'  That  being  distempered 
with  could  and  age  he  had  great  payne  in  his  lymnes,  his  bloud  being 
corrupted,  therefore,  to  be  eased  of  his  payne  by  letting  bloud,  he 
repayred  to  the  priores  of  Kyrkesley,  which  some  say  wa?  his  aunt,  a 
woman  very  skylful  in  physique  and  surgery  ;  who  percey ving  him  to 
be  Robyn  Hood  and  waving  howe  fel  an  enimy  he  was  to  religious 
persons,  toke  revenge  of  him  for  her  owne  howse  and  all  others  by 
letting  him  bleed  to  death."  In  the  position  of  Kirklees  Nunnery  we 
can  easily  discover,  as  elsewhere,  the  admirable  choice  of  situation 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  religious  ecclesiastics  of  bygone  days. 
In  a  warm  and  fertile  bottom,  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  brook  to  the 
south,  and  on  an  elevation  just  sufficient  to  protect  the  house  free 
from  inundations,  stood  this  celebrated,  though  not  wealthy  foundation, 
of  which  many  interesting  outlines  can  now  be  traced,  and  yet  from 
these  outlines  we  see  that  it  has  been  of  considerable  extent.  A 
square  depression  in  the  ground  distinctly  marks  the  cloister  court, 
nearly  thirty  yards  square.  North  of  this  was  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  18  yards  or  thereabouts  to  the  east  are  the  tombs  of  Elizabeth 
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Stainton,  Rathbone,  and  others,  protected  by  iron  rails.  Immediately 
eastward  the  choir  has  evidently  terminated.  The  nave,  transept,  and 
choir  must  have  been  at  least  150  feet  long.  According  to  Dugdale, 
this  religious  house  was  valued  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  at  the 
sum  of  £19  8s.  Id.  per  annum.  After  the  dissolution,  the  site  and 
lands  about  the  house  appear  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Ramsdens, 
for  in  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  is  a  license  granted  to  William  Ramsden 
(see  Whitaker).  "  In  the  first  of  Elizabeth  it  was  become,  by 
whatever  means,  the  property  of  Robert  Pilkingtou,  and  in  the  8th  of 
that  reign  is  a  license  granted  to  the  same  Robert  alienandi,  etc.,  or 
making  over  all  the  lands  to  Johanni  Armitage,  and  in  this  family  it 
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has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  site  of  the  priory  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  family  during  the  rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  an  uncertain  portion  of  that  of  King  James,  when,  as 
appears  from  his  arms  in  the  hall,  they  removed  to  the  present  more 
airy  and  pleasant  situation."  We  were  shown  an  engraving  of  the 
Nunnery,  as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1670,  from  which  it  seems  that 
a  large  causeway,  with  corner  turrets,  was  then  standing.  Having 
visited  the  farm,  gardens,  stables,  &c.,  we  took  our  departure,  much 
pleased  with  what  we  had  seen. 


Morley,  near  Leeds. 


THE    EDITOR. 
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POPULAR     RHYMES     AND     PROVERBS. 

N"  our  English  literature,  popular  rhymes  and  proverbs 
form  an  interesting  feature,  and  the  following  examples 
relating  to  this  county  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
«  Old  Yorkshire." 

Connected  with  the  grand  old  hills  of  the  county  are  some  curious 
rhymes,  chiefly  relating  to  weather  lore.     It  is  said  : — 

"  When  clouds  are  on  the  hills 
They'll  come  down  by  the  mills. " 

This  rhyme  indicates  that  if  mist  or  clouds  are  observed  hanging  about 
hilltops,  rain  may  be  expected.  It  is  believed  that  mist  coming  up  a 
river  denotes  fine  weather.  Both  signs  are  referred  to  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  When  the  mist  comes  from  the  hill 

Then  good  weather  it  doth  spill . 

When  the  mist  comes  from  the  sea, 

Then  good  weather  it  will  be." 

Of  a  well-known  Cleveland  hill  there  is  a  saying  :  — 

"  When  Roseberry  Topping  wears  a  cappe, 
Let  Cle7eland  then  beware  a  clap." 

Camden  noted  the  couplet,  and  said,  in  writing  of  Roseberry  Topping : 

"  When  its  top  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds,  rain  generally 
follows." 

About  Scarborough  it  is  said  : — 

"  When  Oliver's  Mount  puts  on  his  hat, 
Scarbro'  town  will  pay  for  that." 

Another  weather-wise  saying  is  : — 

"  When  Ingleboro'  wears  a  hat, 
Ribblesdale  '11  hear  o'  that." 
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According  to  an  old  couplet : — 

"  Ingleborough,  Penclle  Hill,  and  Penygent, 
Are  the  highest  hills  between  Scotland  and  Trent  " 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  Pendle  Hill  is  in  Lancashire, 
and  that  the  other  two  are  on  the  border  of  Yorkshire,  near  Settle. 
"We  learn  that  the  recent  ordnance  survey  has  proved  the  foregoing 
saying  to  be  incorrect,  for  Pendle  Hill,  being  1,831  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  nearly  800  feet  lower  than  Grey  Friar,  in  the  north 
of  Lancashire,  and  considerably  lower  than  Whernside,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  following  version  may  be  true  : — 

' '  Pendle  Hill,  Penygent,  and  little  Ingleborough, 
Are  three  such  hills  as  you'll  not  find  by  seeking  England  through." 

Sometimes  the  last  line  is  rendered  : — 

"  Are  the  three  highest  hills  all  England  through." 

We  have  in  a  Yorkshire  legend  the  following  popular  rhyme.  Mr. 
Walter  White  relates  it  thus :  —"Long,  long  ago,  while  the  Apostles  still 
walked  the  earth,  a  poor  old  man  wandered  into  Raydale,  where  a  large 
city  then  stood,  and  besought  alms  from  house  to  house.  Every  door 
was  shut  against  him,  save  one,  an  humble  cot  without  the  city  wall, 
where  the  inmates  bade  him  welcome,  and  set  oaten  bread  and  milk 
cheese  before  him,  and  prepared  him  a  pallet  whereon  to  sleep.  On  the 
morrow,  the  old  man  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  house  and  departed  ; 
but  as  he  went  forth  he  turned,  and  looking  on  the  city,  thus  spake  : — 

Semer  water  rise,  Semer  water  sink, 

And  swallow  all  the  town 

Save  this  little  house 

Where  they  gave  me  meat  and  drink. 

Whereupon  followed  the  roar  of  an  earthquake  and  the  rush  of  water  ; 
the  city  sank,  and  a  broad  lake  rolled  over  its  site  ;  but  the  charitable 
couple  who  lodged  the  stranger  were  preserved,  and  soon  by  some 
miraculous  means  they  found  themselves  rich,  and  a  blessing  rested  on 
them  and  their  posterity." 

In  the  vale  of  York  there  is  a  saying  :  — 

"  When  Gormire  riggs  shall  be  covered  with  hay, 
The  white  mare  of  Whitestone  Cliff  shall  bear  it  away." 

Gormire  is  a  small  lake  romantically  situated  in  the  Ilambleton  range, 
and  popularly  supposed  to  be  bottomless,  hence  the  improbability  of 
hay  growing  on  the  site  indicated  in  the  couplet — that  when  it  does 
the  white  mare  will  carry  it  away.  Whitestone  Cliff  is  a  lofty 
eminence  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblence  to  a  white  mare,  and  has 
probably  some  connection  with  the  standard  of  the  Saxons,  similar  to 
the  white  horse  of  Westbuiy,  Wiltshire. 

On  Addleborough  Hill,  Wensleydale,  an  old  couplet  runs  : — • 

' '  Druid,  Roman,  Scandinavia, 
Stone  raise  on  Addlebro'." 
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There  is  a  Druidical  circle  at  Addleborough,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  in  existence. 

From  Yorkshire  hills  let  us  turn  to  Yorkshire  rivers.  Spencer, 
in  the  following1  distich,  describes  the  characteristics,  of  well-known 
rivers  of  the  county  :  — 

"Still  Are,  swifte  Wbarfe,  with  Oze  the  most  of  might, 
High  Swale,  unquiet  Nidd,  and  troublous  SkelL" 

An  old  couplet  states  : — 

"  Wharf e  is  clear,  and  the  Aire  lithe, 

Where  the  Aire  drowns  one,  Wharfe  drowns  five." 

It  is  said  at  Cottingham,  near  Hull : — 

' '  When  Derwent  flows. 
Then  Keldgate  goes." 

Keld  is  the  old  Saxon  name  for  a  spring  or  well.  In  Cottingham  are 
some  intermittent  springs  bearing  this  name,  which  are  supposed  by 
many  to  be  regulated  in  their  very  irregular  periods  of  activity  and 
repose  by  the  flowing  of  the  Derwent,  although  that  river  is  twenty 
miles  distant. 

It  is  said  of  the  fair  maidens  of  Castleford,  near  Leeds  : — 

' '  Castleford  lasses  must  needs  be  fair, 

Who  wash  themselves  in  the  Calder  and  Aire." 

The  rhymes  on  persons  and  places  are  very  numerous.  The  name 
of  York  is  linked  with  London,  Edinburgh,  aud  Lincoln  in  an  ancient 
saying.  In  the  "  Popular  Khyrnes  of  Scotland,"  by  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers,  it  is  stated  :  "A  native,  who  in  1825  was  72  years  of  age, 
stated  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  following  prophetic  rhyme, 
ascribed  to  True  Thomas,  was  in  vogue  : — 

York  was,  London  is, 
And  Edinburgh  will  be 
The  biggest  of  the  three. 

In  his  early  days,  Edinburgh  consisted  only  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Old  Town  ;  and  the  Xew  Town,  though  projected,  was  not  expected 
e\er  to  reach  the  extent  aud  splendour  which  it  has  now  attained. 
Consequently,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  prophecy  has  been  put 
into  circulation  after  its  fulfilment  had  become  a  matter  of  hope,  or 
imaginable  possibility." 

Tt  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  a  similar  rhyme 
popular  in  England.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curisum,  after 
expatiating  upon  the  original  size  and  population  of  Lincoln,  quotes 
an  old  adage  . — 

' '  Lincoln  was,  London  is,  : 

And  York  shall  be 
The  fairest  city  of  the  three." 
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It  is  an  old  York  saying : — 

"  The  Lord  Mayor's  a  lord  but  a  year  and  a  day, 
But  his  lady's  a  lady  for  ever  and  aye. " 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  wives  of  the  Lord  Mayors 
of  York  to  retain  by  courtesy  the  title  of  Lady  for  life. 

The  prosperity  of  Hull  was  predicted  thus  : — 

"  When  Dighton  is  pulled  down, 
Hull  shall  become  a  great  town." 

Kay  wrote : — "  Dighton  is  a  small  town,  not  a  mile  distant  from 
Hull,  and  was  in  the  late  wars  for  the  most  part  pulled  down.  Let 
Hull  make  the  best  they  can  of  it."  The  noted  naturalist  made  an  error  in 
saying  Dighton,  it  should  have  been  Myton.  When  Hull  was  threatened 
by  Charles  I.,  some  houses  in  Myton-lane,  as  well  as  the  Charter- 
house, were  laid  in  ruin  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  Governor  of  Hull,  so 
that  they  might  not  afford  shelter  to  the  Royalists. 

No  saying  is  more  familiar  to  Yorkshiremen  than  : — 

"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Fuller  calls  this  part  of  the  beggars'  and  vagabonds'  litany.  It  is 
recorded"  Hull  is  "terrible  unto  them  as  a  town  of  good  government, 
where  vagrants  meet  with  punitive  charity,  and,  'tis  to  be  feared,  are 
oftener  corrected  than  amended."  The  magistrates  of  Hull  were  in 
olden  times  noted  for  the  stringent  measures  they  took  to  suppress  vice. 
We  read  that  in  the  year  1599,  a  Bench  order  was  made  that  each 
alderman  should  take  an  account  of  all  vagabonds,  idle  persons,  sharpers, 
beggars,  &c.,  in  each  ward,  and  punish  them  severely.  They  were 
also  to  notice  absentees  from  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  punish 
them.  "  Halifax,"  continues  Fuller,  "  is  formidable  unto  them  for  the 
law  thereof."  He  refers  to  the  Halifax  Gibbet  Law,  which  provided 
that  if  a  felon  taken  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  or  upon 
confession,  should  after  that  be  beheaded  within  three  market  days 
after  the  conviction,  with  an  instrument  similar  in  construction  to  the 
guillotine.  It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  goods  must  have  amounted 
to  13|d.  or  more.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  (1630), 
refers  to  the  law  : — 

"  At  Halifax  the  law  so  sharpe  doth  deale, 
That  whoso  more  than  thirteen  pence  doth  steale, 
They  have  a  jyn  that  wondrous  quick  and  well 
Sends  thieves  all  headless  into  heaven  or  hell." 

During  the  persecution  in  Flanders,  many  woollen  manufacturers 
left  their  native  country  and  settled  at  Halifax.  The  similarity  of  the 
local  dialect,  and  that  of  Friesland  and  the  low  countries,  gave  rise  to  a 
saying : 

"  Gooid  brade,  better,  and  cheese, 
Is  gooid  Halifax  and  gooid  Friese." 
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The  old  term : — 

"  Merry  Wakefield," 

puzzled  Fuller  to  trace  its  origin.  He  says,  "  What  peculiar  cause  of 
mirth  this  town  hath  above  others,  I  do  not  know,  and  dare  not  too 
curiously  inquire.  Sure  it  is  seated  in  a  fruitful  soil  and  cheap  country, 
and,  where  good  cheer  and  company  are  the  premises,  mirth  (in  common 
consequence)  will  be  the  conclusion." 

Hull  in  the  days  of  yore  was  a  noted  place  for  good  ale ;  it  bore 
the  name  of  "Hull  cheese,"  and  gave  rise  to  proverbial  sayings. 
Taylor  visited  the  town  in  1662,  and  refers  to  the  Hull  ale  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  A  very  Merry  Wherrey — Ferry — Voyage,  or  Yorke  for  My 
Money."  He  sings  : — 

"  There  at  mine  inne,  each  night  I  took  mine  ease, 
And  there  I  got  a  can  tie  of  Hull  cheese." 

"  Hull  cheese  is  much  like  a  loafe  out  of  a  butcher's  basket,  it  is 
composed  of  two  simples,  mault  and  water,  or  one  compound,  and  is 
cousin  germane  to  the  mightiest  ale  in  England."  In  "  Fuller's 
Worthies  "  and  Ray's  "  Proverbs,"  "  You  have  eaten  some  Hull  cheese," 
is  thus  explained,  "  You  are  drunk." 

Trustworthy  people  are  said  to  be  : 

"As  true  as  Rippon  rowels  "  i.e.,  spurs. 

Ripon  in  the  olden  time  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  spurs. 
Fuller  says  that  the  Ripon  rowels  "  may  be  enforced  to  strike  through 
a  shilling,  and  will  break  sooner  than  bow." 

The  following  on  two  Cleveland  villages  is  not  very  nattering: — 

"  Hutton  Rudby,  Entrepen, 
Far  more  rogues  than  honest  men  " 

Let  us  hope  in  our  day  the  saying  is  not  true.  Our  next  does  not  flatter 
the  fair  maidens  of  Paull,  Holderness.  The  church,  situated  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  standing  by  itself  some  distance  from  the 
village,  gave  rise  to  the  following  : — 

"  High  Paull.  and  Low  Paull.  and  Pan  11  Holme. 
There  was  never  a  fair  maid  married  at  Paull  Town." 

Robert  Leighton,  named  in  our  next  example,  was  a  noted  farmer 
in  the  district : — 

"  Market  Weighton, 
Robert  Leighton, 
A  brick  church 
And  wooden  steeple, 
A  drunken  priest 
And  a  wicked  people." 

T 
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Our  next  is  not  complimentary  : — 

"  A  wooden  church,  a  wooden  steeple, 
Rascally  church,  rascally  people." 

The  village  of  Kaskelfe  is  usually  called  Rascalt. 

The  low  square  tower  of  Hornsea  Church  once  bore  a  tall  spire, 
which  fell  in  a  gale  in  the  year  1773.  There  is  an  absurd  superstition, 
which  gains  much  credence  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  that  a  stone 
was  found  when  the  spire  fell,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect :-  • 

"  Hornsea  broach,  when  I  built  thee, 
Thou  wast  ten  miles  from  Beverley. 
Ten  miles  from  Bridlington, 
And  ten  miles  from  the  sea." 

A  noted  historical  saying  is  : — 

"  A  Scarborough  warning — 
A  blow,  then  a  word. " 

We  cull  the  next  three  examples  from  Dr.  Fuller's  "  Worthies  of 
of  England  "  : — 

"  Cleveland  in  the  clay, 
Bring  in  two  soles,  bring  one  away." 

He  says,  "  the  ways  in  winter  time  are  very  foul  and  deep." 

"  When  Sheffield  Park  is  ploughed  and  sown, 
Then  little  England  hold  thine  own." 

We  may  add,  Sheffield  Park  has  been  both  ploughed  and  sown,  and  our 
countrymen  held  their  own. 

"  When  all  the  world  shall  be  aloft, 
Then  Hallamshire  shall  be  God's  croft." 

Another  Sheffield  saying  is  : — 

"  Winkabank  and  Templebrough, 
Will  buy  England  through  and  through." 

The  great  love  of  Yorkshiremen  for  horses  gave  rise  to  the  saying 
noted  by  Fuller  : — "  Shake  a  bridle  over  a  Yorkshireman's  grave,  and 
he  will  rise  and  steal  a  horse." 

"I'se  Yorkshire  too." 

In  "  Phrase  and  Fable,"  Dr.  Brewer  says,  in  explanation  of  the  above  : 
"  I  am  as  deep  as  you  are,  and  am  not  to  be  bamboozled."  The  north- 
countrymen  are  proverbially  "long-headed  and  cannie."  A  tale  is  told 
of  a  Yorkshire  rustic  under  cross-examination.  The  counsel  tried  to 
make  fun  of  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  Well,  farmer,  how  go  calves  at 
York1?  "  "  Well  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "on  four  legs,  and  not  on  two." 
"  Silence  in  the  court,"  cried  the  baffled  bigwig,  and  tried  again.  "  Now, 
farmer — remember  you  are  on  your  oath — are  there  as  many  fools  as 
ever  in  the  West  Riding  ?  "  "  Well,  no,  sir,  no  ;  we've  got  our  share, 
no  doubt,  but  there  are  not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there." 
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We  shall  bring  our  paper  to  a  close  with  a  compliment  paid  to 
Yorkshiremen  in  an  interesting  volume  published  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  entitled  k<  The  Etymological  Compendium."  We  are  told 

"  Yorkshire  bite  ! " 

The  misapplication  of  the  original  meaning  of  this  term  is  very  general 
"We  always  use  it  to  convey  a  feeling  of  mistrust^  or  a  fear  of  coming 
in  contact  with  one  more  adept  in  cunning  than  ourselves.  It  is  true 
Yorkshireman  are  keen  dealers  ;  this,  however,  is  no  detraction — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  evidence  of  industrious  habits.  The  hospitality  for 
which  they  are  so  famous  gave  rise  to  the  term  "  Yorkshire  bite."  It 
is  said  that  the  fatted  calf  and  flowing  bowl  greet  the  stranger  at  every 
step,  and  after  the  common  salutation,  the  question,  "  Will  you  bite  1 " 
or  "  Will  you  sup  ]  "  is  sure  to  follow ;  and  from  this  originated  a 
term,  used  as  a  sarcasm,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  derived  as  it  is, 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  compliment. 

EtM.  WILLIAM    ANDREWS,  F.R.H.S. 
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I  LIGHTED  on  a  little  book  one  day,  hi  Philadelphia,  I  had  been 
looking  for  a  good  while — "A  Dialogue  hi  the  Yorkshire  Dialect," 
printed  in  York  in  1684.  The  vendor  asked  me  five  dollars  for  it,  and 
said  it  was  cheap;  and  so  it  was  to  a  bookworm  who  knew  not  where 
to  better  himself,  and  I  paid  my  money  and  got  the  treasure.  It  is  a 
dialogue  in  verse,  with  a  glossary,  and  the  famous  paean  '•  In  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,"  with  G.  Meritan  written  on  the  title-page,  as  the  author, 
in  an  antique  hand.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East  Riding,  on  the  low 
lands  as  I  judge,  and  on  a  small  farm  where  the  tenants  have  a  little 
more  than  they  can  do  to  make  ends  meet.  But  the  reason  for  this  lies 
in  a  measure  within  themselves ;  they  are  of  the  kind  who  have  better 
sinews  than  brains,  and  so  things  go  sadly  wrong  for  want  of  a  little 
more  foresight  and  that  power  of  prevention  which  is  better  than  cure. 
So  everything  on  the  place  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  they  are  for  ever 
running  after  their  luck.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  sort  of 
life  your  small  farmer  lived  200  years  ago ;  but  there  is  not  a  farmer's 
man  now  in  the  West  Riding  who  would  tolerate  such  a  life  for  a  week, 
the  discomfort  of  it,  the  distraction,  or  the  slavery  ;  and  there  are  but 
few  things  in  print,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  could  give  one  a  fairer  idea 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  among  those  who  have  to  farm 
in  a  small  way  than  such  a  picture,  drawn,  no  doubt,  from  the  life. 

But  the  best  bits  of  the  dialogue  to  me  are  the  old  proverbs  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  a  remoter  antiquity,  and  usually  fall  from 
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the  lips  of  the  farmer  with  the  prefix,  '-They  seay,"  or  "My  granny 
said."  He  is  almost  equal  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Poyser  in  his  command 
of  this  mother  wit  of  the  people,  and  would  have  been  a  much  better 
farmer  if  he  had  put  some  of  it  into  his  day's  work,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him ;  and  I  have  taken  out  the  best  of  these  sayings 
that  your  readers  may  enjoy  them,  and  see  at  the  same  time  what  good 
things  were  current  in  the  country-side,  when  books  were  rare  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  not  heard  of.  I  shall  translate  mainly 
into  our  modern  speech. 

"  All  is  well  that  ends  well,"  is,  no  doubt,  older  than  Shakespeare  ; 
and  "  Love  me  leetly  love  me  long,"  is  better  as  it  stands  than  Charles 
Reade's  version.  "  The  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  is  still 
current,  as  are  also  these  :  "  God  sends  the  meat  and  the  deil  sends  the 
cooks ;  "  "  Mare  haste  warse  speed  ;  "  "  Home's  homely  if  it's  never 
.so  poor;"  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glisters;"  I  like  that  word  glister. 
"  Over  much  of  a  thing  is  good  for  nothing;  "  "  Steek  the  stable  door 
when  the  steed  is  stalen ;  "  "  While  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves ; " 
"  Hot  love  is  soon  cold  ;  "  "  Proffered  things  stink  ;  "  "  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle;  "  "  You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  the  skin  ;  " 
"You  may  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke;"  "A  cat  may  look  at  a  king;" 
"  Charity  begins  at  home;"  "111  weeds  wax  fast,,"  "A  tumbling 
stone  gathers  no  moss  ; "  "A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Jill ; "  "  Change 
of  pastures  makes  fat  calves ; "  and  "  God  never  sends  mouths  but  he 
sends  meat."  This  last  proverb,  however,  being  always  open  to  the 
criticism  made  on  it  by  a  poor  fellow  in  Netherdale,  when  wheat  was 
five  pounds  per  quarter. — "  He  sends  t'  mooths  to  me  ha-iver,  and  t' 
meet  to  Robin  Stainer." 

These  proverbs,  printed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in  my  little 
book,  and  we  know  not  how  long  before,  are  still  good  currency ;  as  is 
also  the  saying  of  the  children,  "  In  dockan  out  nettle,"  which  I  also 
find  here.  But  "  Thau's  lang  a-coming,  thou  braids  of  haver  malt," 
belongs  to  a  time  when  oats  were  used  for  beer,  as  they  were  to  a  great 
extent,  I  notice,  by  the  monks  of  Bolton  as  far  back  as  1290, — so  this 
proverb  is  probably  dead.  "There's  no  carrion  can  kill  a  crow" 
reminds  one  of  the  Scotch  proverb,  "Hawks  winna  pike  out  hawk's 
een."  "  Mair  the  merrier,  but  fewer  the  better  fair,"  also  belongs  to  a 
day  when,  with  all  good-will,  there  might  not  be  enough  to  go  round, 
but  now  I  suspect  the  latter  half  of  this  is  dead.  "  Meat  is  mickle  but 
mense  is  mair  "  is  new  to  me  (by  reason  of  its  age),  and  "  As  long  lives 
a  merry  heart  as  a  sad"  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's  "  A  merry  heart 
goes  all  the  way."  "  That  comes  in  an  hour  sometimes  which  comes 
not  in  twenty "  may  have  been  caught  up  and  brought  home  by  the 
Crusaders ;  and  "  Bragg  is  a  good  dog,  but  he  was  hanged  for  biting," 
differs  quite  essentially  from  the  modern  reading.  "  Lose  a  sheep  for 
a  haporth  o'  tar  "  still  lingers  in  the  dales.  "  As  the  saw  fills  the  draff 
sours  "  reminds  me  of  a  proverb  I  used  to  hear  on  the  feeding  of  pigs, 
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; ;  Fitter  leave  'em  longing  ner  loathing,"  and  here  is  a  capital  bit  well 
w  orth  preserving  : — 

"  They  that  eat  till  they  sweat 
And  work  till  they're  cold, 
Such  folks  are  fitter 
To  hang  than  to  hold." 

'  Xear  is  my  sark,  but  nearer  is  my  skin/' 

'  As  welcome  as  water  in  a  ship." 

;  Hungry  dogs  are  fain  of  dirty  puddings." 

•  An  old  ape  has  an  old  eye." 

'  A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt." 
'  The  man  falls  low  who  never  rises. '' 
'  Hope  well  and  have  well. " 
'  It's  a  bad  bargain  where  both  sides  rue.'' 
•'  Give  a  man  luck  and  you  may  throw  him  into  the  sea,'' 

And  •'<  The  still  saw  eats  all  the  meat,"  are  all  good ;  as  these  are 
also  that  look  toward  the  home  and  the  weaker  (?)  vessel : — 

'  It's  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles,  and  a  good  wife  that  never  grumbles. '' 

•  A  grunting  wife  and  a  groaning  horse  never  fail " 

'  They  that  wed  before  they're  wise  will  die  before  they  thrive." 

'  More  folk  wed  than  keep  good  houses." 

'  What  woman  but  for  hope  would  break  her  heart  ?  " 

So  they  run,  these  old  proverbs,  wise  sometimes  and  witty,  or 
gleaming  with  a  half-savage  humour ;  stinging  sometimes  like  hornets, 
deep  now  and  then,  or  tender,  or  "  as  goads  and  as  nails." 

New  York.  ROBERT  COLLTEK. 
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POETS,  YORKSHIRE — 
Anderson,  Captain,  30 
Appleton,  John  Reed,  247 
Collyer,  Robert,  239 
Eusden,  Lawrence,  238 
Jackson,  John,  8 
Nicholson,  The  Airedale  Poet,  244 

POPPLETON,  J.  E.,  on  "The  Flitch  of 
Bacon  Oath  at  Harrogate,"  128 

Portrait-Painter,  A  Famous,  43 

Powell  the  Pedestrian,  151 

PRIOR,  C,,  on  "The  Fiddler  of  York 
Minster,"  159 

Priories,  see  Religious  Houses 

Proctor,  The  Sculptor,  43 

Proverbs,  Local,  19,  263—271 

Provincialisms,  and  Colloquial  Words, 
167 

Q 

Quaker,  Naylor,  the  Mad,  107 
Quakers,  Yorkshire,  280 

Burial  Ground    at    Oulton, 

109 
Garth,  109 

R 

RAYNER,  S.,  on — 

An  Eccentric  Yorkshire  Author, 

70 

Ancient  Yorkshire  Deeds,  145 
Great    Yorkshire    Election  Con- 
tests, 120 

Wife  Sales  in  Yorkshire,  135 
Yorkshire  Monasteries,  254 

PARISH  REGISTERS — 


Ackworth,  39 
Barnsley,  39 
Batley  39 
Burton  Agnes,  28 
Crofton,  39 
Dewsbury,  39 
EastArdsley,  39 
Emley,  39 
Featherstone  39 
Glass  Hough  ton, 

39 

Hemsworth,  39 
Horbury,  39 
Kirkthorpe,  39 
Leeds,  40 


Methley,  40 
Newton     Kyme, 

40 
Normanton,     39, 

40 

Otley,  40 
Pudsey,  40 
Rawifen,  40 
Rothwell,   39,  40- 
Royston,  39 
Saxton,  40 
Sherborne,  40 
South       Kirkby, 

39 
Spofforth,  40 
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PARISH  REGISTERS — 

Swill  ington.  40  '    Wakefield,  39 
Tadcaster.  40  Western,  40 

Thorner,  40  Wetherby,  40 

Thornhill.  39  40.       Whitkirk,  40 
Thorparch,  40  Wighill,  40 

Tingley,  106  WooUey,  39 

Tong.  40  Wragby.  39 

Topcliffe,  108 

RELIGIOCS  HOUSES  AT — 

Bolton,  254  Kirklees,  258 

Bridlington,  254  Kirkstall,  254 

Byland,  28.  254  Meaux,  254 

Catterick,  255  Xostell,  9 

Coverham,  254  Rievaulx,  254 

Eggleston,  254  !   Roche,  254 

Flixton,  105  Sawley,  254 

Fountains,  254  :   Selby,  254 

Fulneck,  256  Whitby,   19,   20, 

Guisborough,  254  255 

Great       Morton,  Woodchurch,  8 

255  York,  255 
Jervaulx,  254 

Religious  Plays,  see  Mysteries 
Rhymes,  Local,  17,  263—269,  271 
Riding  the  Stang,  135 
Ripon,  Ancient  Customs  in,  136,  139 
RIVERS — 

Calder,  11 

Cock,  72 

Derwent,  21,  23 

Esk,  19 

Greta,  19 

Hull,  31 

Swale,  19 

Tees,  19 

Wharfe,  73 

Robin  Hood,   12,    13—20,   160,    258, 

261 
Roman    Remains    at    Bempton,    35 ; 

Bingley,  37  ;  Catterick,  18 
Rombald's  Moor  Hermit,  The,  154 
Ross,  FREDK.,  F.R.H.S.,  on— 
Lodge,  the  Engraver,  44 
Yorkshire  Authors,  46 — 67 

Routh  Family,  The,  225 
Royal   Society    Transactions,    York- 
shire Writers  in  the,  46 — 56 
Royston,  Rev.  P.,  quoted  25 
Rudston  Monolith,  The,  25 


Sales  of  Wives  in  Yorkshire,  135 
Salt,  Sir  Titns,  Sketch  of.  10 1 


Sandal  Castle  in  the  Olden  Time,  13 
St.  Cuthbert,  21 

Hilda,  20 

Savile,  John,  Lord,  45 
Scarborough,  The  Borough  of,  125 
Scatcherd,  Xorrisson,  F.S.A.,  67 

quoted,  9 

Sceptre,  The  Leeds  Civic,  236 

SEALS  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  CORPO- 
RATIONS— 
Beverley,  226,  227 
Bradford,  227 
Doncaster,  227 
Halifax,  227 
Hull,  228.  236 
Leeds,  228,  229 
Middlesbrough,  229 
Pontefract,  229 
Ripon,  229 
Scarborough,  230 
Sheffield,  230 
Wakefield,  220 
York,  231 

Sieges,  see  Battles. 
Sluggard  Waking,  132 
Stang,  Riding  the,  135 
Story  of  Little  John.  The,  160 
Struggle,  The  Great  Election,  122 
Sufferings  of  Friends,  250 
Sun-Dials,  see  Dials. 
Sun,  Worship  of  the,  26 
Superstitions,  see  Witchcraft,  Legends, 

Folk-Lore,  and  Customs. 
Surtees  Society,  The,  10 


T.,  J.,  on  "Nicholson'slmprovisations." 

244 
Taking  of  Wakefield,  The,  78 

TAYLOR,  REV.  R.  V.,  B.A.,  on- 
Ancient  Deeds,  139 
Catterick  in  Ancient  Times,  18 
Celebrated  Yorkshire  Artists,  44 

Sun  Dials, 

144 

Old  Yorkshire  M.  P.  's,  123 
Proctor,  the  Sculptor,  43 
Sandal  Castle,  13 
Yorkshire  Benefactors,  89 

Tenures,  Curious  Land,  at  Bradford 

131 ;  Whitby,  21 
Terrier,  respecting  Howley,  1 
Thoresby  quoted,  1,  2,  6,  16,  37 
Tingley  Burial  Ground,  106 
Towneley  Mysteries,  The,  1 
Tree,  The  Cllffield,  11 
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"Jackson    the  Portrait 


-o  » 

Painter,"  43 


Wakefield,  113  years  ago,  11 

r~~ The  Pindar  of,  13 

Walcot  quoted,  21 

WALLEE,  T.,  on — 

An  Ancient  East  Eiding  Church, 

28 

~ ~ Market 

Town,  30 

Argham,  36 

Bempton,  35 

Burton  Agnes,  27 

East  and  West  Ayton,  22 

Ebberston    and  its  Antiquities, 

32 
Graves  of  Danes,  near  Driffield 

109  ' 

Hunmanby,  36 
Nimrod  of  the  North,  The,  156 
Relic  of  Antiquity,  A,  40 
Eudston  Monolith,  The,  25 
Town  of  Many  Names,  A,  23 
Two  Saxon  Inscriptions,  33 

Weaverthorpe,  28 

Well  at  Wakefield.  12 

West  Ayton,  Scarborough,  21 

Westgate,  Wakefield,  11 

West  Eiding  Place-Names,   169—217 

Whitby  of  the  Past,  The,  19 

Whitaker  quoted,  3,  14,  18   37 

Wilberforce,  118,  120,  124 


Witchcraft,  66 
Wolves  in  Yorkshire,  105 
Woodchurch,  8 
Worship  of  the  Sun,  26 


York  Minster,  Bells  of,  88 

—    The  Fiddler  on,  158 
Yorkshire  Ancient  Families,  218 

— •   Antiquary,  A,  67 

' Artists,  41 

•  Authors,  46 

Battles  and  Battlefields,  72 

Bells,  79 

Benefactors,  89 

Burial  Grounds,  106 

Constituencies  and  M  P  'a 
117 

Corporation       Seals      and 

Insignia,  226,  238 

Deeds,  139 

Eccentric  Characters,  151 

Etymology,  162 

Families,  218 

Highwaymen,   161 

Merchant  Prince,  A,  101 

•  Monasteries,  255 

Place-Names,  164 

—  Poets  and  Poetry,  238,  249 
Provincialisms,  167 

Quakers,  25u 

Eeligious  Houses,  254 

Ehymes  and  Proverbs,  263 

Sun  Dials,  144 
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Asheton,  66 

Belasyse,  44 

Broughton,  125 

A 

Asquith,  111 

Benedict.  7S.   174 

Brown,  90.  101 

Athelstau.  74.  77. 

Bennet,  174 

Bruce,  14,  21.  53 

105 

Bentham,  89 

Brus,  28 

Abbot,  89 

Atlierstone,  257 

Bernard.  1^5 

Brydges,  67 

Ackroyd,  251 

Atkinson,  89,  100 

Bethell,  121,  124, 

Buck,  12 

Acland,  42 

Aton.  22 

125 

Buckingham,  140, 

Adair,  252 

Audus,  89 

Bickles,  251 

141 

Adda,  170 

Augustine,       36, 

Bigland,  36 

Buckland,  130 

Ahaz.  144 

79,  198 

Bingley.  141,  151 

Buckrose,  28 

Aiselbie,  130 

Augustus,  25 

Birch,  241 

Burke,  220 

Akarius,  254 

Austin,  254 

Birkbeck,  90 

Burlington,    141, 

Akroyd,  98,  171 

Avars,  183 

Blackett,        129, 

143,  144 

Alchfrid,  32.  33 

Aveyard,  253 

132,  138,  161 

Burns,  222,  224 

Alcock,  89,  92 

Blackburn,  J6 

Burnsall,  235 

Aldam,  250 

Blackburne,  159 

Burras,  41 

Aldfrid,  33 

B 

Blakeley,  80 

Burton,  46.59,90, 

Aldwin,  20 

Bland,  81 

97 

Aleph,  65 

Bacon,  89 

Blayds,  90,  98 

Buscel,  22 

Alfrid,  32,  33 

Bailey,     57,    89, 

Boadicea,  40 

Allen,  56,  89 

107,  112 

Bonier,  257 

Allerton,  7                    Baily,  112 

Boickow,  90 

C 

Allies.  56                       Bainbridge,  115 

Bonaparte,  43 

Almack,  56                  Baldwin,  24 

Bonner,  129 

Cade,  59 

Ambler,  100                 Balme,  108 

Bosville,  157 

Cassar,  18,  25 

Amyand,  50                 Banks,  9.  57,  132 

Boswell,  84 

Calamy,  113 

Anderson,  30,  31        Barker,  42 

Bownas,  251 

Caley,  59 

Andrew,  105,  147        Barnaby,  179 

Boyd.  174 

Caligula,  26 

Andrews,       130,         Barnard,  129 

Boyle.  14.  142 

Camden,   11,   17, 

132,  269                    Barri,  44 

Boys,  121 

25,  ::01,  263 

Anlaf,  77                       Barry,  44 

Brackenburg,  2 

Cameron.  120 

Antoninus,       18,    i     Bartlett.  57,  58 

Brand,  61 

Camm,  252 

25.  36                        Bassett,  61 

Brayshay,  225 

Canning,  120 

Appilton,  87                Bastow,  253 

Brewer,  268 

Carscalla,  37 

Appleton,       247.        Batty,  251 

Bridgwater,  28 

Cardigan,  6,  7 

248,  249                    Beale,  13 

Bright,  44 

Cardross,  129 

Appleyard,  89              Beaumont,       14, 

Brockett,  57 

Carinichael,  44 

Aram,  68,  69 

113 

Brocklebank.  132 

Carr,  129 

Armitage,  42 

Beckett,    83,   89, 

Broke,  239 

Carter,  60 

Armytage,     258, 

97 

Bromton.  200 

Cary,  4 

260,  261 

Beckwith,  41,  88, 

Brook,  90 

Casaubon,  66 

Arnold,  70                      89 

Brooke,  33,  58 

CassoD,  99 

Arthingtou,  251          Bede,  33,  198 

Brooks,  41 

Castlebar,  7 
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Catesby,  49 

D 

Elston,  108 

G 

Chalon,  96 

Englefield,  61 

Chamberlayn,   46 

Daking,  50 

Ernested,  92 

Gale,  17,  48,  62 

Chambers,41,  144, 

Dalley,  98 

Ethel,  180 

Gamalson,  148 

268 

Dalton,  83,  235 

Ethelburga,  207 

Gamble,  126 

Chapman,  46,  249 

Danby,  228 

Ethelweard,  76 

Gamel,  34,  35 

Charde,  71 

D'Arcy,  123 

Etherington,  235 

Garnet,  63 

Charton,  21 

Dawson,   41,   91, 

Etty,  41,  45 

Gascoigne,  48 

Chaucer,  238 

108,    111,    112, 

Eugene,  218 

Gee,  92 

Chehittle,  58 

113,  114,  116 

Eusden,  238,  239 

Geta,  37 

Chattel,  193 

David,  156 

Evers,  21,  23 

Gibson,  64 

Cholmley,  74 

Davis,  111,  169 

Exeter,  232 

Gifford,  78 

Gibber,  239 

Deakin,  91,  157 

Exton,  60 

Gilbert,  29 

Clapham,218,219, 

Deighton,  69,  157 

Glaister,  251 

220,  251 

De  la  Pole,  21,233 

F 

Gloucester,  14 

Clarendon,  4,  6 

Denne,  60 

Godwin,  32 

Clarkson,  30 

Denny,  78 

Fairfax,  5,  78 

Goodall,  42 

Claudius,  26 

Dent,  139 

Faith,  152 

Goodman,  220 

Clavering,  129 

Denton,  253 

Farnsworth,  252 

Goodriche,     1  40, 

Clayton,   47,   90, 

Dewsbury,  250 

Fauconberg,  62 

141,  142 

251 

Dillon,  60 

Fawcett,  30 

Gospatrick,  186 

Clifford,   90,   225 

Dodd,  70 

Fawkes,  118 

Gott,  92 

Collins,  219 

Dodson,  236 

Fennel,  62 

Gough,  11,  131 

Collyer,   13,  239, 

Dodsworth,  200 

Ferres,  92 

Gould,  155 

240,   241,   243, 

Dolman,  91 

Field,  7 

Gower,  238 

244,  271 

Douce,  61 

Fielden,  253 

Gowthorpe,  135 

Conyngham,  90 

Douckery,  129 

Fielding,  44 

Granger,  159 

Cook,  47 

Downe,  123 

Firth,  82 

Granville,  69 

Cookson,  47,  100 

Drake,  47,  52,  61, 

Fitz-Herbert,  129 

Graves,  235 

Cooper,  47 

251 

Fitz-Hugh,  13 

Gray,  239 

Cope,  41,  42 

Draper,  155,  156 

Fitz-Peter,  30 

Greaves,  42 

Copley,  2 

Drayton,  21 

Fitzooth,  259 

Green,      13,     64, 

Corke,   141,   142, 

Dugdale,  36,  61 

Fitzwilliam,  118, 

169,  251 

143 

Duncombe,  123 

120,  121 

Greenwell,  196 

Cotton,  251 

Dunstan,  79,  186 

Flaxman,  42 

Greenwuod,    157, 

Cowel,  253 

Dupplin,  126 

Fleming,  92 

253 

Cowling,  251 

Durrlen,  83 

Fletcher,  8,  122, 

Gregory,   34,  149 

Conyngham,  65 

Dykes,  91 

129,  161 

Gretham,  249 

Craister,  115 

Dyson,  7 

Flanders,  92 

Griffith,  28 

Craven,  90 

Folkingham,  24 

Grimshaw,  42 

Cresswell,  60 

Forman,  92 

Gristhorpe,  23 

Creswick,  41 

E 

Forster,  11,12,13 

Guthlac,  186 

Cretan,  60 

Fortescue,  140 

Gyles,  42 

Croft,  251 

Eadbald,  207 

Foster,  92 

Crofts,  42 

Eccup,  184 

Fothergill,  47,  92 

Croisden,  251 

Ecfred,  32,  33 

Fountayne,  124 

H. 

Cromack,  41 

Edgar,  218 

Fowler,  62 

Cromwell,  39,  62, 

Edmunds,      169, 

Fowles,  78,  200 

H.,  A.,  152 

116 

193 

Fox,  118,  245,  246, 

H.,  C.  D.,  153 

Crosse,  60 

Edwards,  257 

250,  252 

Hadfield,  193 

Crossley,  90,  91 

Edwin,  16,  20,  72, 

Frank,  149 

Haedda,  20 

Crowder,  251 

188,    192,   195, 

Frankland,  48 

Haigh,  145 

Crowther,  113 

198,  207 

Frith,  42 

Hall,  252 

Cuiit,  41 

Egremont,  232 

Frobisher,  62 

Halliday,  113 

Cuming,  60 

Ella,  192 

Fuljambe,  124 

Hamilton,  93 

Cundal,  253 

Ellings,  164 

Fuller,  212,  221, 

Hancock,  57 

Cuthbert,  21,  33, 

Ellis,  15,  61,  92, 

266,  267,  268 

Hangate,  93 

93 

251 

Furness,  24 

Hanky,  93 
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Hanson,  101,  233 

J 

Levien,  65 

Nesse,  107 

Harcourt,  93 

Leyland,  65 

Nettleton,  50 

Hardcastle,  40 

J  .ink  son.     8.     42. 

Liddell,  128 

Neville,  14,  23 

Hardrada,  172               ~43,  74,  S3,  13-i, 

Limbircl,  15 

Nevison,  18,  161 

Hardwicke,   137                  135 

Lister,  17,  44,  55, 

Newcastle,  7 

Harewood,     118,         James,  64 

56,  235 

Newton,  43,  69 

Jeffcock,  94 

Little  John,    160 

Nichol,  11 

Hargrave,        64,         Jenkinson,       98, 

161                             Nicholas,  29 

159                                 100 

Littlewood,   113          Nicholson,  42.  50, 

Harold,  34,  172            Jessop,     49,    64, 

Locke,  94                         244,  245 

Harrison,  86,  93,             65 

Lodge,  44,  45               Noble,  108 

130,  155                   Jewitt,    65,     79, 

Loft,  235                       Norcross,  237 

Harte,  94                          80 

Londesborough,           Nuttar,  234,235 

Hartley,  48,    49,         jonn>  St.,  20 

65 

157,  '257                    Johnson,  49,   66. 

Long,  95 

Hastings,  94                    140 

Lougborough  ,116 

0 

Hauch,  41                     Jowitt.  25 

Lukis,  165 

Haydon,  42 

Lukline,  249 

Gates,  45 

Heard,  251 

Lumley.  95 

Oftfar.  20 

Hearne,  48 

Lyster,  235 

Oglethorpe,  95 

Hedderly,  87                             K 

Lyttleton,  218 

Oldfield.  157.  219 

Herdman,  90 

Oldmixon,  238 

Hewan,  252                  Kay,  H  251 

"Old  Three  Laps,' 

Hewitt,  16                   Kaye,  "° 

M 

153 

Hewley,  94,  108           Kendall,  252 

Oliver,  133 

Hey,  48,  70                 Kent.  *2 
Hickes   49                    Killenbeck,  100 

Macaulay.  246 
Mackworth,  137 

Osbaldeaton,  126 
Oswald,  23 

Hilda,  19.  20 

King,  -23$ 

Maingee,  237 

Oswy,  20,  255 

Hillary,  100 

"  King  David," 

Malton,  123 

Orerton,  14 

Hindley,  49 

156 

Manning,  196 

Holgate,  95                  ^r?e:  4y 

Marden,   107 

Holmes,  255 

Kirksnaw,  49 

Margetson,  95 

P 

Holroyd,  131 

Knollys,  108 

Marsh,  250 

Hopkinson,      48, 

Knowlton,  49 

Marshall,  y5,  106 

Pack,  87 

218 

Mason,  95 

Pagnell,  190 

Horn,  94 

Matthewman,  95 

Parker,    85,     95, 

Hotham,  32,  266 

L 

Mears,  87 

100,  157 

Houlbrook,  131 

Metcalfe,  113 

Peale,  220 

Hounsfield,  94 

Lambert,  235 

Milner,     50,    66, 

Pegge,  34 

Howard,  235                Lancaster.  13,  14 

95,  99                        Penda,  20,  23 

Howker,  251                 Lance,  42 

Milton,  118—122 

Percival,  120 

Hume,  48,  218              Lascelles,     119— 

Mirfield,  1,  2 

Percy,  20,  24,  ISO 

Hunter,  2                          123 

Mitchell,  50,  137 

Peter,  20 

Huntington,    116         Latimer,  139 

Milford,  24 

Petyt,  95 

Hussev.  2                      Laurence,  136 

M'Kinnel,  237 

Pickering,      106, 

Button,       220—         Lawrence,  94 

Morpeth,  123 

108 

225                             Lawson,  18,  65 

Morris,  17 

Piers,  6 

Hyams,  250 

Lawton,  29 

Mortimer,  50                Place,  42,  44,  82 

Laycock,  256 

Morton,  50,  130           Plantagenet,  14 

Leader,  65 

Moss.  235                     Plexton,  53 

Leadham.  2"»2 

Musgrave,  81 

Pollard,  14.  25  i 

1 

Leatham,    1  4 

Poppleton,  129 

Lee,  80,  100 

Powell,  15',  152 

Leighton,  42 

N 

Priestley,  101 

Ibbetson,  42 

Leland,  9,  13,  17, 

Prior,  159 

Idle,  100 

21,  200 

Nairn,  54 

Proctor,   42.    43, 

Inman,  86 

Lester,  87 

Naish,  50 

44 

Letherhead,  159 

Naylor,   107,  160 

Pryme,  51 
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Pudsey,  143 

Saxton,  251 

Taylor,  14,  19,  42, 

Ward,  67 

Pullein,  82 

Scatcherd,  9,  10, 

80,  81,  98,  i-?0, 

Wardell,  25 

67,  68,  69,  70, 

162,   163,   179, 

Warner,  8  ,  83 

0 

110,   114,   135, 

217 

Warren,  13 

^u 

(  237 

Tempest,  1  ,  2 

Webster,  66,  110 

Quintin,  28 

Schwanfelder,  42 

Tennant,  97 

Wentworth,     56, 

Scoresby,  52 

Thomas,  45,  157 

115,    25 

Scott,  177 

Thompson,  !12 

West,  44 

R 

Scurr,  113,  114 

Thoresby,  1,3,53, 

Wetherby,  149 

Sbarpe,  28,  153 

54,  100,169,218 

Wharton,  97 

Radcliffe,  95 

Shaw,  7 

Thornton,  97 

White,  52 

Rainfred,  20 
Ramsden,  51,  95 

Sheepshanks,  96 
Simmonds,  130 

Threpland,  52 
Thurscross,  235 

Whitham,  105 
Whitaker,     3,  5, 

Rathbone,  4^ 

Siward,  34 

Thurston,  29,  133 

18,  37,  169,  260 

Ray,  266 

Skirlow,  36 

Tilson,  42 

Wightman,  250 

Rayner.  121,135, 

Slingsby,  219 

Tomlinson,  251 

Wilberforce,    28, 

143,  255 

Smeaton,  54,  55 

Tomson,  30 

98,     118,    119, 

Regnald,  147 

Smiles,  45 

Tong,  1 

120,   121,    124, 
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DEVONSHIRE,  Most  Noble  the  DUKE  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Piccadilly,  London 

Dartmouth,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  Patshull,  Albrighton 

Denison,  William  Beckett,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Nun  Appleton,  York 

Denison,  Christopher  Beckett,  J.P.,  43,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster        (2  copies) 

Dunlop,  Walter,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Bingley 

Davis,  James  William,  F.S.  A.,  F.G.S.,  Chevin  Edge,  Halifax 

Dyson,  W.  Colbeck,  F.S.A.S.,  Wilton  Park,  Batley 

Dawson,  Thomas,  F.R.H.S.,  President,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Leeds 

Dickenson,  Rev.  John,  Zion  Parsonage,  Queen  Street,  Morley,  Leeds 

Da  vies,  Rev.  R. ,  Baptist  Minister,  Wesley  Street,  Morley,  Leeds 

Duncan,  Rev.  George,  Baptist  Minister,  23,  West  Hill,  Huddersfield 

Dodgson,  Joseph,  Bookseller,  Leeds  (50  copies,  and  25  on  large  paper) 

Davis,  Charles,  Springfield  House.  Greetland,  near  Halifax 

Dyson,  Henry,  Insurance  Agent,  12,  Park  Place,  Leeds 

Dodgshun,  James,  Gentleman,  86,  Basinghall  Street,  Leeds 

Dovenor,  James,  Linen  Merchant,  10,  Bedford  Street,  Leeds 

Dixon,  Henry,  Dyer,  6,  De  Grey  Road,  Leeds 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Oak  Villas,  Ilkley,  near'Leeds  (2  copies) 

Dawson,  W.  H.,  Craven  Pioneer  Office,  Skipton 

Dixon,  Abraham,  Dyer,  Low  Mill,  Wortley,  near  Leeds 

Denton,  William,  Stone  Merchant,  Potternewton,  Leeds 

Duncan,  Thos.,  Belmont,  Newall,  near  Otley  (2  copies) 

Dodson,  J.,  Harewood  House,  Southport,  Lancashire 

Davis,  Frederick,  Palace  Chambers,  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster 

Day,  George,  Hanging  Heaton,  near  Dewsbury  (2  copies) 

Dance,  William  Anthony,  44,  Ladbroke  Place,  Hunslet,  Leeds 

Donkersley,  G.  H.  0.,  40,  Commercial  Street,  Huddersfield 

Dix,  Harry,  J.,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Canada 

Dawson,  Samuel,  Bookseller,  Market  Place,  Dewsbury  (4  copies) 

Dickons,  J.  Norton,  Solicitor,  Bradford 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Merchant's  Salesman,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Dodgshun,  Joseph,  Flinders  Lane  East,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Dodgshun,  James,  Flinders  Lane  East,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Dickenson,  J.  N.,  South  Market,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds 

Dunwell,  J.  E.,  Printer,  25,  Hawkins  Street,  Leeds 

Dykes,  A.  W.,  Printer,  Gipton  Lodge,  Roundhay,  Leeds 
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Dyson,  Henry,  34,  Carlton  Cross  Street,  Leeds 

Dyson.  Harry  H..  Wilton  Park,  Batley 

Dix.  Mrs.,  Long  Buckby,  Rugby. 

Dillon,  John,  50,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  London,  E.G. 

EFFTSGHAM,  Right  Hon.,  the  EARL  of,  57,  Eaton  Place,  London,  S.W.     (2  copies) 

Embleton,  Thos.  W.,  The  Cedars,  Methley  (2  copies) 

Ellis,  John,  Cleckheaton 

Eddison,  John,  De  Grey  Terrace,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds 

Earnshaw,  Aaron,  West  Ardsley,  near  Wakefield  (2  copies) 

Ellis,  George,  47,  Mersey  Road,  Rock  Ferry,  near  Liverpool 

Ellis,  George,  Castlefield,  Bingley 

Eddy,  J.  Ray,  The  Grange,  Carleton,  Skipton 

Ellis,  James,  Woollen  Merchant,  Wellington  Street,  Leeds 

Ellerton,  John  Edward,  Aberford,  Leeds 

Emsley,  John,  Adamy  and  Emerald  Streets,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 

Emsley,  William,  Solicitor,  Park  Row,  Leeds 

FAIRBAIRN,  Sir  ANDREW,  Kt.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  M.A.,  15,  Portman  Square,  London 

Ferrand,  W..  J.P.,  St.  Ives,  Bingley 

Frank,  F.  B.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  CampsaU  Hall,  Doncaster 

Firth,  Thomas  Freeman,  J.P.,  The  Flush.  Heckmondwike 

Fowler,  Rev.  J.  T.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Bishop's  Hatfield's  Hall.  Durham 

Ffytche,  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Thorpe  Hall,  Elkington,  near  Louth,  Lincolnshire 

Fairbank,  F.  Royston,  M.D.,  46,  Hall  Gate,  Doncaster 

Federer,  Chas.  Anton,  F.R.H.S.,  L.C.P.,  8,  Hallfield,  Bradford 

Ford,  J.  Rawlinson,  F.R.HS.,  Solicitor,  25,  Albion  Street,  Leeds 

Fallow,  Thomas,  M.A.,  Chapel- Allertou,  Leeds 

Freeman,  Rev.  Alfred,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Over  Darwen.  Lancashire 

Fox,  William,  Ivy  House,  Armley,  near  Leeds  (7  copies) 

Fernandez,  J.  L.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 

Fitton,  Levi,  Relieving  Officer,  18,  Springfield  Terrace,  Leeds 

Fawcett,  John  M.,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  73,  Albion  Street,  Leeds 

Fawcett,  W.  H.,  47,  Beamsley  Road,  Frkinghall,  Shipley 

Ford,  W. ,  Ash  Street.  Southport,  Lancashire.  (2  copies) 

Foster,  J.  T.,  Little  Driffield,  East  Riding 

Fairfoot,  William,  South  Bar,  Southport,  Lancashire 

Fox,  F.  W.,  Victoria  Park,  Shipley,  near  Bradford 

Foster,  T. ,  Farsley,  near  Leeds 

Foster,  Richard,  Barnsley 

Fox,  William,  Cardigan  Villa,  Cardigan  Road,  Headingley 

Federer,  Mdlle.  B.,  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Nice,  France 

GLADSTONE.  Right  Hon.,  WILLIAM  EWART,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  10,  Downing  St,  London 

Gladstone,  Herbert  J.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  10,  Downing  Street,  London 

Greenwell,  Rev.  X.,  B.A.,  St.  Barnabas'  Parsonage,  Holbeck,  Leeds 

Greenbury,  Rev.  Thomas,  F.S.A.S.,  16,  Upperhead  Row,  Leeds,  and  Ilkley 

Gane,  Lawrence.  Barrister-atrLaw,  Beech  Grove  Terrace,  Leeds 

George,  Alderman  T.  W. ,  Gledhow  Grove,  Chapeltown,  Leeds 

Gaunt,  Alderman,  Grace  Street  Mills,  Leeds 

Garnett,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Crake  Hall,  Yorkshire 

Gibson,  Rev.  William,  Independent  Minister,  Knottingley,  near  Pontefract 

Guttridge,  Rev.  John,  246,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester 

Gledhill,  David,  Gree  amount  Place,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds 

Grange,  William,  Harrogate  (2  copies) 

Gregson,  William,  Baldersley,  Thirsk 

Gaunt,  Joseph,  Greenside,  Wortley,  near  Leeds 

Goodall,  Charles,  Printer,  10,  Francis  Street,  Leeds  (25  copies) 
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Gill,  Wm .  Hodgson,  Park  Cottage,  Thwaite  Gate,  Leeds 

Gordon,  Mrs.,  Linaker  Street,  Southport,  Lancashire 

Glossop,  William,  Accountant,  33,  Kirkgate,  Bradford 

Galloway,  F.  E.,  120,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  Bradford 

Gray,  James,  4,  Scott  Street,  Bradford  (3  copies) 

Gross,  Joseph,  Jeweller,  Cobourg  Street,  Leeds 

Gaunt,  Leonard,  Woollen  Manufacturer,  Cape  Mills,  Farsley,  Leeds 

Glover,  Benjamin,  Watchmaker,  Gilderscme  Street,  near  Leeds 

Greaves,  Miss,  Wrangthorn  Lodge,  135,  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds 

Grimshaw,  Mrs.,  Southport,  Lancashire 

HOUGHTON,  The  Right  Hon.  LORD,  D.C.L  ,  F.S.A.,  Fryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge 

Halifax,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.,  Hickleton  Hall,  Doncaster 

Hirst,  John,  J.P.,  Ladcastle,  Dobcross,  Saddle  worth 

Hartley,  Joseph,  J.P.,  D.L.,  LL.D.,  The  Old  Downs,  Hartley,  Dartford,  Kent 

Howard,  J.  J.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath,  Kent 

Hume,  Rev.  A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Vauxhall,  Liverpool 

Hirstv  H.  Edward,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  1,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  London 

Rollings,  Robert,  M.D.,  Grove  House,  Wakefield 

Hodgson,  Robert,  M.D.,  The  Lodge,  Northallerton 

Hailstone,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Walton  Hall,  Wakefield 

Hutton,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  Beetham  House,  Westmoreland 

Hick,  W.  H.,  F.R.H.S..  Longfield  Cottage,  Dark  Lane.  Batley 

Hobkirk,  Charles,  F.L.S.,  West  Riding  Union  Bank,  Huddersfield 

Holmes,  John,  Tne  Holmsted,  Roundhay,  Leeds 

Halton,  W.  H.,  F.R.H.S.,  Journalist,  Chronicle  Office,  Bradford 

Hanstock,  Walter,  A.R.I.B.A..  Architect,  Batley 

Heaton,  Rev.  William,  33,  Sholebroke  Avenue,  Chapeltown  Road,  Leeds 

Hainsworth,  John  E.,  Engineer,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury 

Howgate,  William,  Fine  Art  Dealer,  22,  Park  Row,  Leeds 

Hainsworth,  Lewis,  Bradford  (2  copies) 

Haigh,  George,  Syke  House,  West  Ardsley,  near  Wakefield 

Hardcastle,  John,  The  Terrace,  South  Milford 

Houghton,  Denton,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds 

Hirst,  Matthew,  Taylor  Street,  Batley 

Hepworth,  William,  Geldard  Road,  Gildersome,  Leeds 

Hinchcliff,  Daniel,  Laburnum  House,  Wortley,  via  Leeds 

Hammond,  E.  W.,  Eldon  House,  Bradford 

Howell,  Edward,  Bookseller,  26,  Church  Street,  Liverpool  (2  copies) 

Hewitt,  John,  South  Ossett,  near  Wakefield 

Howitt,  William,  School  Attendance  Officer,  23,  East  Parade,  Leeds 

Hanson,  Thomas,  Rag  Merchant,  Wakefield  Road,  Dewsbury 

Hall,  Joseph,  Manufacturer,  Britannia  Mills,  Leeds 

Hewitt,  John,  92,  Harris  Street,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford 

Hopkins,  R.  B.,  Solicitor,  62,  Albion  Street,  Leeds 

Harrison,  Thomas  &  Son,  Printers,  Telephone  Office,  Bingley 

Helliwell,  John,  Lawns  House,  Farnley,  near  Leeds  (2  copies) 

Heatley,  R.  T.,  Eaton  Grange,  Salop 

Heywood,  John,  Bookseller,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester 

Holroyd,  Abraham,  Author,  Eldwick,  Bingley 

Hepper,  John,  Auctioneer,  East  Parade,  Leeds 

Hinchliff,  John,  Victoria  Villas,  Clarendon  Road,  Leeds 

Howden,  Geo.  B.,  Gentleman,  Woodlands  Grove,  New  Leeds,  Leeds 

Holliday,  Robert,  Coal  Merchant,  Gildersome  Street 

Hemingway,  R.  C.,  White  Hart  Inn,  Batley 

Hole,  James,  1,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  London 

Haigh,  R.  F.,  Lake  Lock,  Stanley,  near  Wakefield 

Hardy,  Henry,  Power  Loom  Tuner,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield 
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Hardy,  Joseph  X.,  Music  Master,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield 

Hainsworth,  James,  Holly  Mount  College,  Tottington,  near  Bury 

Hall,  Alice,  Hope  Hill,  Hawick,  N.B. 

Hatch,  Samuel,  Sharebroker,  Oak  Lodge,  Headingley,  Leeds  (2  copies) 

Hutchinson,  John,  Manager,  Gas  Works,  Barnsley 

Hall,  Dixon.  Park  Villa,  Batley 

Hinchcliffe,  Elliott,  West  Lodge,  Chapeltown,  Leeds  (2  copies) 

Hanson,  Mrs,,  9,  Spring  Cliffe,  Manningham.  Bradford 

Hick,  John,  Shadwell,  Leeds  (2  copies) 

Hirst,  J.  Green,  Globe  Iron  Works,  Crown  Point  Eoad,  Leeds 

Hudson.  William,  Melville  House.  Batley 

Button,  William  Jas.,  The  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  London 

Hainsworth,  Henry,  Farsley,  near  Leeds  (Chairman  of  Local  Board) 

Higgin,  George,  3,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  London 

Horsfall,  John.  Hillary  House,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds 

Hartley,  John,  1,  loth  Avenue,  New  Wortley,  Leeds 

Holt,  Edwin,  51,  Wellington  Street,  Leeds 

Hartley,  Mrs. .  Baby  Linen  Repository,  2,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds 

Hopkinson,  John,  Ynys-gain,  Criceietb.  Carnarvonshire  ('2  copies) 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Bishop's  Walk,  Salisbury 

Hardcastle,  Mr.,  Accountant,  Victoria  Chambers,  Leeds 

Harrison,  Francis,  10,  South  Street,  Moor,  Sheffield 

IKIX.  JOSHUA.  LVGHAM,  J.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  19,  Park  Place,  Leeds 
Ingham,  Louis,  Farrer  Mill,  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax 
Ivesou,  William  B.,  Holmfirth 

Dlingworth,  Joseph,  22,  Southbank  Road.  Southport 
Ingham,  Mrs.,  Churwell,  near  Leeds 

JESSOP,  THOMAS,  R..  F.RC.P.,  32,  Park  Square,  Leeds 

Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.X.A..  The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby 

Jackson,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A,  St.  Peter's  Parsonage,  Morley,  Leeds 

Jackson,  Rev.  William.  Wesley  Terrace,  Morley,  near  Leeds 

Jackson,  W.  F.  Marsk,  Smethwick,  Staffordshire 

Jasper,  Enoch,  Croft  Terrace,  Farnley,  near  Leeds 

Jepson,  E.  G.,  87.  Basinghall  Street,  Leeds 

Jessop,  C.,  Church  Street,  Brighouse 

Jubb,  John,  J.P..  Ex-Mayor  of  Batley,  Lamplands  House,  Batley 

KIXG,  KELBURNE.  J.P.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  27,  George  Street,  Hull 

Kaye,  John,  J.P.,  Clayton  West,  Huddersfield  (2  copies) 

Kitson,  James,  jun.,  J.P.,  Headingley,  Leeds 

Kemp,  Rev.  John,  M.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Birstal,  near  Leeds 

Kerr  and  Jubb,  India  Rubber  Merchants,  Halifax  (6  copies) 

Kirk,  John,  Surveyor,  The  Wathon,  Brecon,  South  Wales 

Killick,  H.  F.,  Solicitor,  Bradford 

Keith,  Hugh,  Poldar  House,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow 

Kilner,  Caleb,  Thornhill  Lees,  near  Dewsbury 

Kilner,  George,  Thornhill  Lees,  near  Dewsbury 

Kershaw,  Benjamin,  Yarra  House,  Gildersome,  Leeds 

Kinsman,  A.  Guyse,  20,  Moor  Street,  Fitzroy,  Melbourne 

Kemp,  William,  Jun.,  The  Green,  Ossett,  near  Wakefield 

LIBRARY,  THE  ROYAL,  Windsor  Castle  (R.  Holmes,  Librarian) 

Leatham,  William  Henry,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Hems  worth  Hall,  Pontefract 

Leeds.  Robert,  Bishop  of.  Bishop's  House,  Leeds 

Lee,  William  Henrv,  J.P.  Mayor  of  Wakefield  (2  copies) 

Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.."M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wath  Rectory,  Ripon 
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Lees,  F.  Arnold,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  1,  East  Parade,  Leeds,  and  Wetherby. 

Leader,  John  Daniel,  F.S.A.,  Oakburn,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield 

Leather,  J.  Towlerton,  F.S.A.,  Leventhorpe  Hall,  Leeds 

Law,  B.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Batley 

Library,  Public,  Bolton,  Lancashire  ( J.  *K.  Waite,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Blackburn,  Lancashire  (D.  Geddes,  Librarian  and  Curator) 

Library,  Public,  Chester  (Thomas  W.  Wilcock,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Cambridge  (John  Pink,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Doncaster  (J.  Ballinger,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Leeds,  (James  Yates,  F.R.H.S.,  Librarian)  (6  copies) 

Library,  Public,  Manchester  (C.  W.  Sutton,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Nottingham  (J.  P.  Briscoe,  F.R.H.S  ,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Rochdale 

Library,  Public,  Swansea  (S.  E.  Thompson,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Sheffield  (Thomas  Hurst,  Librarian)  (5  copies) 

Library,  Public,  and  Museum,  Salford  ( J.  Plaint,  Librarian) 

Library,  Public,  Liverpool  (P.  Cowell,  Librarian) 

Library,  Chetham,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester  (R.  Hanby,  Librarian) 

Library,  Subscription,  Huddersfield  (F.  Greenwood,  President) 

Library,  Old,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds  (J.  Y.  McAlister,  Librarian) 

Library,  Yorkshire  Union  Village,  Leeds  (F.  Curzon,  Secretary)  (5  copies) 

Lever,  Ellis,  Cnlcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire 

Lever,  John,  Culcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire 

Lever,  Charles,  Culcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire 

Lockwood,  Thomas,  4,  Colville  Terrace,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds 

Laycock,  William,  Currier,  Keighley 

Lumley,  James,  C.E.,  Kirkgate,  Bradford  (4  copies) 

Lowenthall  Brothers,  Wool  Merchants,  King  Street,  Huddersfield 

Liebrich  and  Beardsall,  Wool  Merchants,  Huddersfield  (2  copies) 

Lee,  Wesley,  Clerk  to  School  Board,  Albion  Street,  Leeds 

Law,  Alfred,  Cardmaker,  Cleckheaton,  via  Normanton 

Latchmore,  Joseph,  5,  King  Street,  Leeds 

Lister,  John,  Shibden  Hall,  Yorkshire 

Lawson,  F.  H. ,  King  Street,  Leeds 

London,  Thomas,  1,  Moorville  Grove,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds 

Leather,  W.  H.,  Leventhorpe  Hall,  near  Leeds 

Lee,  Robert,  Insurance  Secretary,  15,  Primrose  Hill,  Skipton 

Lupton,  R.  N.,  Hosier,  37,  Yorkshire  Street,  Rochdale,  Lancashire 

Law,  James,  Cardmaker,  Moorland  House,  Cleckheaton 

Lee,  William,  29,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford 

Legg,  H.  P.,  Woollen  Merchant,  14,  Blenheim  Square,  Leeds 

Langdale,  Tom  L.,  6,  Westfield  Terrace,  Scarborough 

Lightowler,  E.,  29,  Eastbank  Street,  Southport,   Lancashire 

Laycock,  Slater,  Oswego  Falls,  Oswego  Co.,  U.S.A. 

Library,  British  Museum,  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London 

Library,  The  Bodleian,  Oxford  University,  Oxford 

Library,  The  University,  Cambridge 

Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland 

Library,  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

MILNER,  Sir  FREDERICK,  Bart.,  J.P.,  Nun  Appleton,  York 
Meek,  Sir  James,  Kt. ,  J  P.,  Middlethorpe  Lodge,  York 
Morley,  Samuel,  M.P.,  J.P.,  18,  Wood  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Mappin,  Frederick  Thorpe,  M  P.,  J.P.,  Thornbury,  Sheffield 
Mackie,  Robert  Bownas,  M.P.,  J.P.,  St.  John's,  Wakefield 
Moxon,  Richard,  J.P.,  Ropergate,  Pontefract 
Marsden,  John,  J.P.,  Beechwood,  Huddersfield 
Morrison,  Walter,  J.P.,  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  Busk,  via  Leeds 
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Morris,  Professor,  D.D.,  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  South  Wales 

Morehouse,  H.  J  ,  F.S.  A.,  M.D.,  Stoney  Bank,  Holmfirth 

Morant,  Alfred  W.,  F.S. A.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Leeds 

Mason,  Rev.  Jackson,  M.A  ,  The  Vicarage,  Pickhill,  near  Thirsk 

Mayhall,  John,  F.R.H.S.,  Rose  Villa,  Horsforth,  Leeds 

Mackie,  Col.,  The  Manor  House,  Heath,  Wakefield 

Mathews,  Rev.  Henry,  Drighlington,  via  Leeds 

Marshall,  Stephen  A.  (Marshall  &  Co.),  Holbeck,  Leeds 

MorreU,  W.  Wilberforce,  Author  of  "  History  of  Selby,"  York 

Mander,  George,  Solicitor,  St.  John's,  Wakefield 

Marriott,  Chas.  H.,  Manor  Lawn,"Dewsbury 

Miles,  James,  Bookseller,  12,  New  Briggate,  Leeds  (13  copies) 

Middlebrook,  John,  Editor  Pudsey  News,  Pudsey 

Micldlebrook,  William,  Solicitor,  Brooklyn,  Birstal 

McCarthy,  D.  W.,  Park  House,  Harrogate 

McCarthy,  D.  W.,  Oil  Merchant,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds 

Maw,  William,  Secretary,  Infirmary,  Bradford 

Mathers,  J.  S.,  F.S.S.,  Hanover  House,  Leeds 

Morton,  Henry  J. ,  4,  Royal  Crescent,  Scarborough 

Moody,  Councillor  Christopher,  Wheatfield  House,  Farnley,  near  Leeds 

Marshall,  R.  Dixon,  11,  Carlton  Mount,  Leeds 

Mellor,  James,  Lydgate.  New  Mill,  Huddersfield  (2  copies) 

Marsden,  Benjamin,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury 

Mason,  J.  C.,  25,  Ash  Street,  Southport,  Lancashire 

Middlebrook,  J.P.,  HoUy  Bank,  Batley 

Middlebrook,  John,  Gentleman,  \Vhite  Lea,  Birstal 

Mortimer,  Robert,  Fimber,  East  Yorkshire 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRES3L 
The  Reliquary  {Editor,  L.  JewiU,  FSJLJ  October,  1876. 

We  have  before  us  an  excellent  and  very  important  addition  to  topographical  literature,  In 
the  shape  of  a  History  of  the  Township  of  Morley  in  Yorkshire,  which  has  been  admirably 
written  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  that  place.  The  township  possesses  many  Interesting  features  and 
is  full  of  noteworthy  places,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  neglected  none  of  these,  bat  has,  even  to  the 
minutest  detail,  worked  out  the  history  of  each  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  task  has  been  a 
laborious  one,  and  such  as  only  a  man  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  was  in  his  work  could 
accomplish  ;  this,  it  is  evident  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  careful,  industrious,  painstaking,  and  strictly  reliable  author. 
His  book  is  a  credit  to  him,  and  an  honour  to  the  locality  whose  history  it  so  ably  recounts. 
Commencing  with  a  well  arranged  history  and  description  of  the  town  and  its  public  buildings, 
we  have  an  admirably  prepared  genealogical  account  of  the  Lords  of  Morley — The  De  Lacys,  the 
Beestons,  the  Barons  Lisle,  the  Saviles,  the  Legges,  and  the  Barons  Dartmouth.  There  are  also 
carefully  and  well  written  biographical  notices  of  eminent  men  of  the  locality.  In  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  the  Old  Chapel  of  S.  Mary's-in-the-Wood,  St.  Peter  s  and  St.  Paul's  Churches,  and 
the  Congregational  and  other  Dissenting  Places  of  worship,  are  all  fully  and  critically 
described ;  while  the  Woollen  and  Union  Manufactures,  past  and  present,  with  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture  in  detail,  are  written  upon  as  only  a  man  of  high  practical  ability  like 
Mr.  Smith  can  write. 

We  cannot  accord  too  much  praise  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  author  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  he  has  completed  his  task ;  and  we  trust  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
works  that  will  emanate  from  Ms  pen.  Well  would  it  be  if  every  town  had  in  its  midst  so  able, 
so  willing,  and  so  earnest  an  historian. 

Leeds  Mercury,  June  21st,  1876. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Norrisson  Scatcherd  proved  how  richly  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morley  abounded  In  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  ;  and  now  Mr.  William  Smith,  another  native 
of  that  locality,  and  an  author  of  considerable  experience,  cornea  forward  to  amplify  the 
Information  contained  In  Mr.  Scatcherd's  book,  and  to  carry  the  History  of  the  Town  down  to 
the  present  rime. 

Mr.  Smith's  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  of  whose  life  an  admirable  sketch  la 
given— from  his  birth  at  Morley  in  1803  to  the  conferring  of  his  baronetcy  in  1869.  Amongst 
other  men  of  eminence  connected  with  Morley,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  Mr.  J.  C.  Ibbotson,  the  well- 
known  Landscape  Painter ;  Mr.  Xorrisson  Scatcherd,  the  Biographer  and  defender  of  Eugene 
Aram  ;  Dr.  Priestley,  the  eminent  Physician ;  and  Dr.  Swindeo,  a  Surgeon  of  more  than  local 
fame.  The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  ancient  history  of  Morley  display  keen '  research,  and 
are  interesting  as  embodying  a  picture  of  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  Yorkshiremen  at  a 
period  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation.  Into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Morley  Mr.  Smith  enters  at  considerable  length,  treating  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive 'and 
interesting  manner. 

-.be  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work  Is  that  in  which  Mr.  Smith  describes  with  much 
detail  the  various  processes  of  cloth  manufacture,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  selection  of  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  piece  of  cloth — descriptions  which  are  illustrated  by  admirable 
photographic  and  other  sketches  of  the  old  and  new  machinery  used  in  the  Mills.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  forms  in  itself  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  perfection  to  which,  along 
with  other  industries,  the  art  of  Printing  has  been  brought  in  Morley. 

Yorkshire  Post,  June  15th,  1876. 

Morley  has  its  local  historians.  Mr.  Scatcherd,  in  1830,  wrote  a  quaint  and  amusing  record, 
less  marked  by  a  polish  and  impartiality  than  by  a  laudable  pride  in  his  native  place,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  the  Protector,  and  the  marks  left  by  the  republican  era  on  the 
local  chronology  and  topography.  Mr.  Smith,  as  is  shown  by  the  title  page  of  his  present  work, 
has  already  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  literary  labours  to  the  task  of  placing  before 


the  public,  not  only  a  pictorial  description  of  Morley,  bnt  also  the  annals  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Smith  Is  to  be  commended  for  embodying  in  the  text  of  his  book  all  he  has  to  say,  without  having 
recourse  to  wearisome  and  distracting  notes.  In  his  opening  chapter,  headed  "  Historical 
Notices,"  he  treats  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  place,  and  is  not  content  with  a  pre-Norman 
oriain,  but  claims  for  Morley  a  name  and  a  position  cotemporary  with  the  ;Roman  occupation  of 
this  country.  The  succeeding  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  local  etymologies,  is  one  which  will 
be  read  with  considerable  interest. 

*****«*« 

Having  spoken  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  work,  we  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  others  after  a 
hasty  perusal.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  information,  apparently  collected  with  considerable 
care  and  trouble,  some  of  Scatcherd's  inaccuracies  being  avoided.  The  matter  is  presented  in  a 
very  readable  form.  The  prosperity  of  Morley— owing  chiefly  to  its  coal  and  stone— is  evidenced 
by  the  increase  of  its  population  from  2108  in  1801  to  9607  in  1871,  and  about  12,000  at  the  present 
time.  The  pulling  down  of  the  "  Old  Chapel "  to  make  way  for  a  larger  modern  erection  is  of 
course  much  regretted  by  the  author,  in  common  with  all  who  cherish  relics  of  the  past.  There 
are  sketches  of  old  houses,  old  customs,  brief  notices  of  "  local  worthies  "  (the  latter  including 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Mauoah  Rhodes,  the  esteemed  ex-Mayor  of  Bradford),  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  other  public  buildings,  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  woollen  and  union  cloth 
manufacture. 

Tin  Textile  Manufacturer,  September  15th,  1876. 

One  of  the  most  pleasantly  written  local  histories  we  have  recently  seen  is  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Morley.  Morley  is  one  of  those  numerous  towns  which  are  so  thickly  scattered 
over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  contiguity  of  which  is  matter  of  much  surprise  to 
foreigners  whose  countries  arc  of  greater  area,  and  the  population  more  sparse  than  our  own. 
Like  many  of  its  neighbours,  it  has  arisen  within  the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years,  from  the 
condition  of  an  insignificant  village,  in  which  state  history,  in  the  shape  of  Domesday  Survey, 
first  took  note  of  it,  to  the  position  of  a  town  of  some  importance  to  the  empire.  Careful 
investigation  of  the  early  history  and  growth  of  the  hamlets,  which  have  since  become  large 
towns,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  work  of  the  general  historian,  who  will  be  able 
f  pom  these  local  records  to  write  a  correct  history  of  the  origin  of  the  people,  their  domestic 
institutions,  social  advancement,  and  political  progress,  When  history  comes  to  be  worthily 
written,  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  it  will  ceasa  to  be  a  record  merely  of  the  intrigues  of  so. 
called  statesmen,  tha  contests  of  professional  fighters,  and  the  biographies  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

In  this  instance  Mr.  Smith  has  gone  to  work  upon  his  subject  with  the  genuine  affection  of 
a  native.  This  is  as  local  history  ought  to  be  written,  aud  not,  as  too  frequently  has  been  the 
case,  compiled  hy  the  mere  professional  bookmaker,  whose  interests  compel  him  to  get  the 
task  out  of  hand.  The  work  comprises  notices  of  the  early  history  of  the  district,  its  scenery 
and  geological  features,  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  sketches  of  ancient  customs  and 
amusements,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  for  which  Morley  is 
especially  noted,  together  with  illustrations  of  machinery  used  therein,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  of  'the  book  to  general  readers  will  be  that  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  the  people.  Surnames  which  now  simply  distinguish  the  individual 
were  once  expressive  of  some  face  in  relation  to  the  person  possessing  them.  They  were 
adjectives  which  pointed  out  with  certainty  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  applied.  We 
make  the  following  extracts  as  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  many  names  which  are  now  widely 
scattered  over  the  world,  and  the  signification  of  which  to  the  wearers  will  have  became  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  or  perhaps  never  have  been  known. 

«**«*««** 

The  ecclesiastical  history  receives  extended  notice,  and  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  best  use  of 
the  limited  materials  which  have  been  ready  to  his  hand.  But  the  most  important  section  to 
the  general  reader,  especially  in  these  districts,  will  no  doubt  be  that  in  which  is  clearly 
sketched,  by  a  facile  pen,  the  rise  and  p-ogress  of  the  specific  portion  of  the  woollen  trade  for 
which  Morley  has  made  a  reputation. 

The  volume  is  well  got  up  and  profusely  illustrated  with  both  wood  engravings,  lithos,  and 
photographs  of  remarkable  persons,  places,  and  machinery,  the  latter  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  untechnical  reader,  in  enabling  him  to  comprehend  details  which, 
without  their  aid,  would  be  difficult.  We  close  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  worthy  addition  to  the  topography  of  Yorkshire. 

Bradford  Observer,  June  17th,  1876. 

Works  of  local  history  and  topography  always  possess  a  degree  of  interest  to  which  tha 
literature  of  the  Imagination  can  lay  no  claim.  Mr.  William  Smith  has  several  qualifications 
that  entitle  him  to  become  the  historian  of  Morley— to  take  up,  elaborate,  and  complete  the 
work  of  Norrisson  Scatcherd.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Morley,  and  has 
therefore  that  amount  of  local  patriotism  which  ensures  an  appreciative  attention  to  the 
minutiee  of  local  history ;  and  in  the  next  place  his  tastes  have  a  decided  tendency  towards  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  research.  To  the  world  at  large,  Morley  and  its  history  may  appear 
but  a  small  matter,  but  to  Mr.  Smith  they  have  been  big  with  importance,  full  of  hallowed 
associations  and  interesting  remembrances,  and  thus  he  has  been  able  to  get  up  the  necessary 
amount  of  enthusiasm  to  secure  the  fullest  recognition  of  all  that  Morley  has  done  In  the  past 
In  the  way  of  achieving  greatness  or  renown.  The  people  of  Morley  owe  Mr.  Smith  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  careful  and  pains-taking  manner  in  which  he  has  in  this  volume  set  forth. 


the  claims  of  their  little  town  to  distinction.  It  Is  as  full  and  complete  a  history  as  any  one 
could  possibly  require.  Even  the  oldest  Morleyites  will  be  astonished  that  the  author  could  find 
so  much  to  say  about  the  ancient  place. 

But  it  is  In  regard  to  Its  ecclesiastical  history  that  Morley  will  be  most  interesting  to  the 
antiquary  and  general  reader,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  give  prominence 
to  this  part  of  his  work.  Norrisson  Scatcherd  did  a  good  deal  on  behalf  of  the  "  Old  Chapel," 
but  Mr.  Smith  has  done  much  more.  He  points  out  many  errors  Into  which  Scatcherd  and  Dr. 
Wbitaker  fell  in  referring  to  the  "  Old  Chapel,"  and  presents  us  with  an  intelligible  and  read- 
able account  of  the  ancient  edifice,  so  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so  with  the  materials  available. 
Mr.  Smith  traces  "its  chequered  history"  from  the  time  when  "the  feudal  baron  and  the  Romish 
priests  said  their  prayers  within  its  walls  ;  when  its  wealth  was  considerable,  as  proved  by  Its 
alms,  offerings,  and  "oblations ;  down  through  the  ages,  when  it  has  been  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents."  The  fact  that  the 
"Old  Chapel"  has  been  demolished,  however,  makes  Mr.  Smith's  record  entire,  and  he  presents 
us  not  only  with  verbal  descriptions  but  excellent  engravings  of  the  venerable  building,  which 
will,  doubtless,  be  treasured  up  when  the  Congregational  Church,  now  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  ancient  site,  itself  comes  to  be  grey  with  years. 

Mr.  Smith  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the  history  of  the  woollen  trade,  to  which 
Morley  owes  so  much  of  its  prosperity,  and  describes  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  with 
much  clearness. 

Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  well-written  and  complete  history,  and  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  local  works.  It  is  dedicated  (at  great  length)  to  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
and  contains  about  a  hundred  illustrations,  many  of  them  very  well  executed.  The  book  Is 
handsomely  got  up  both  as  regards  printing  and  binding. 

Morley  Observer,  July  loth,  1876. 

Mr.  Smith,  our  townsman,  Is  a  great  reader,  a  quick  observer ;  his  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  is  somewhat  extensive,  and  he  is  not  long  in  defining  his  conclusions.  There  may  be 
many  literary  men  who  exceed  Mr.  Smith  in  culture  and  in  knowledge,  but  there  are  not  many 
who'can  so  easily  communicate  to  others  the  result  of  their  researches.  His  feelings  must  find 
expression,  his  thoughts  must  assume  a  tangible  form ;  what  he  knows  he  must  and  he  can 
very  intelligently  convey  to  others.  If  our  readers  could  have  seen  the  piles  of  manuscript 
which  constituted  Mr.  Smith's  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Morley,"  as  we  saw  them,  knowing 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  the  product  of  only  nine  months'  leisure  hours,  they  must  pay 
more  than  an  empty  compliment  to  Mr.  Smith's  intellectual  fertility.  As  the  "  History  and 
Antiquities"  is  a  work  of  local  character,  having  reference  both  to  the  past  and  present,  we  do 
not  intend  to  give  an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  book,  but  as  opportunity  presents  itself  we 
shall  make  selections  from  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters,  and  thus  give  our  readers 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  J/.P.,  D.CJj. 
"  I  have  already  perused  a  portion  of  your  book,  and  find  it  full  of  interest." 

Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 

"  I  spent  most  of  an  evening  in  reading  many  parts  of  your  book,  and  was  much  interested 
in  the  facts  of  past  times  which  your  industry  has  collected.     To  the  inhabitants  of  your 
district  the  result  of  your  labours  must  prove  of  great  interest." 
Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  of  your  book  so  far." 

From  Rev.  .Robert  Collyer,  Chicago,  America. 

I  have  looked  over  your  book,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  I  think  it  Is  wonderfully 
well  done  ;  the  wonder  is  indeed  how  Morley  should  have  managed  to  raise  up  two  such 
historians  as  yourself  and  Scatcherd,  while  other  towns  all  about  you  have  to  be  content  with 
"  eruptions"  of  Whitaker.  One  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  ground  that  "  the  election  hath 
obtained  it  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  I  am  glad  yon  have  given  a  good  space  to  Sir  Titus 
Salt— he  stands  to  me  for  the  noblest  type  of  an  Englishman.— July  llth,  1876. 

Professor  Morris,  Memorial  College,  Brecon. 

Tour  handsome  volume  reflects  great  credit  upon  your  zeal,  research,  and  literary  ability. 
It  is  full  of  most  interesting  matter,  well  arranged  and  well  expressed— without  flattery,  the 
entire  get-up  is  capital.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  most  successful  result. 

W.  W.  Morrell,  Esq.,  York,  Aitthor  of  "  History  of  Selby." 

1  have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  the  greatest  interest  your  History  of  Morley,  indeed  I 
was  unable  to  lay  the  book  aside  till  I  got  to  the  end.  I  like  it  because  of  the  mass  of  names, 
facts,  and  details  it  conveys.  Especially  the  history  of  the  "Old  Chapel"  is  interesting.  I  like 
all  the  folk-lore,  and  records  of  old  customs,  and  the  mass  of  facts  even  down  to  the  New 
Domesday  Book.  Even  the  difficult  work  of  the  biographical  references  to  living  persons  seems 
to  be  appropriately  done.  As  to  the  style  of  the  getting-up  It  is  admirable  all  through.  Your 
book  has  given  me,  though  a  total  stranger,  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  cannot  resist  tellingyonso. 

LONDON 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


In  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  120  \  pp. 
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OB,  A 

THREE  WEEKS'  TRIP  TO  FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND- 

OPINIONS   OP    THE    PRESS. 
Public  Opinion,  December  3rd,  18C4. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  charmed  with  his  visit  to  France  and  Switzerland,  and  for  the 
edification  of  his  patrons,  has  published  his  impressions,  which  are  pleasant  reading.  Mr. 
Smith's  book  is  readable,  and  less  hazy  and  disjointed  in  its  narrative  of  facts  than  many  of  the 
works  of  a  similar  order.  The  descriptions  are  such  as  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  desire  to 
visit  the  renowned  localities  where  so  many  sublime  and  captivating  wonders  abound,  and  we 
may  conscientiously  compliment  Mr.  Smith  on  having  exhibited  literary  powers  of  a  very 
creditable  stamp. 

British  Standard,  December  23rd,  1864. 

Mr.  William  Smith  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  the  present  volume.  He  is  an 
excellent  traveller,  with  eyes  and  ears  ever  open  to  deal  with  sights  and  sounds,  a  nimble  and 
well-directed  tongue  which  multiplies  questions  at  pleasure,  all  calculated  to  elicit  truth.  This 
little  volume  has  much  more  in  it  than  at  first  sight  would  appear.  The  book  may  be  designated 
travelling  made  easy  and  safe  at  a  small  cost  of  time,  toil,  and  money.  All  may  be  obtained  at 
one's  own  fireside  Jrom  this  well-crammed  volume  that  could  be  gathered  by  travelling  the 
same  route.  We  have  for  a  very  small  sum  fifteen  chapters  of  interesting  matter. 

Bradford  Review,  January  1th,  1865. 

This  is  the  record  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant,  and  moreover,  a  very 
profi  table  excursion  on  the  continent  last  summer,—  profitable  we  mean,  to  the  mind  of  the 
traveller.  In  a  simple,  unpretentious  style,  Mr.  Smith  relates  his  experiences  ;  describes  the 
sights  he  saw,  and  the  chance  companions  of  his  journey.  His  little  book  is  not  simply  interest- 
ing of  itself,  but  is  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  intending  tourists  in  Prance  and  Switzerland, 
for  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  information  respecting  the  route,  the  "  lions"  which 
travellers  will  find  worth  looking  at,  and  so  forth. 

Liverpool  Albion,  November  28th,  1864. 

The  Author  is  modestly  caref  ul  to  inform  his  readers  that  this  is  his  first  literary  effort.  He 
does  not  profess  any  very  lofty  pretensions  for  his  work  ;  but  as  a  pleasantly-written  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw,  heard  and  observed,  it  does  him  credit.  The  poetical  temperament  is 
strong  within  him  ;  and  he  has  taken  care  to  visit  the  spots  made  famous  by  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Montgomery,  and  others  who  have  described  Alpine  scenery.  Chillon,  Lake  Lcmaii,  and  many 
other  interesting  features  of  his  trip,  are  very  effectively  described. 

MancJwster  Examiner  and  Times,  October  25th,  1864. 

This  brief  narrative  consists  of  jottings  and  recollections  of  a  recent  trip  through  sonic 
portions  of  France  and  Switzerland,  by  an  intelligent  Yorkshireman.  Mr.  Smith  writes  very 
naively  and  pleasantly,  describes  things  precisely  as  they  appear  to  him,  and,  without  pretence, 
furnishes  an  excellent  and  suggestive  little  guide  book  for  any  who,  like  himself,  choose  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  Continent. 

Bradford  Observer,  November  nth,  1864. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  offer  a  word  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  a  tyro 
in  literature.  This  is  Mr.  Smith's  first  attempt,  and  it  does  him  credit.  His  little  book  Is 
pleasantly  written,  in  a  very  unpretending  style.  He  is  evidently  the  right  sort  of  a  tourist, 
who  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  enjoys  the  fresh  air  and  fine  scenery  around  him. 

Leeds  Times,  November  19th,  1864. 

The  unpretending  little  volume  is  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Smith's  opinions  and  criticisms  of 
places  and  scenery  are  always  in  good  taste,  graphic,  and  fresh—  and  we  can  only  lament  that 
he  did  not  more  frequently  give  us  his  own  impressions,  rather  than  those  of  other  writers. 

Leeds  Intelligencer,  October  22nd,  1864. 

This  is  a  plain  narrative  of  a  brief  tour  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  writer  makes  no 
pretensions  to  authorship,  but,  being  a  man  of  fair  observation  and  judicious  inquiry,  what  he 
s.aw  in  his  short  foreign  travels  he  has  described  with  no  mean  ability,  and  he  has  produced  a 
small  volume  of  interesting  information. 

LONDON: 
F.  PITMAN,  20,  PATEKNOSTER  ROW. 
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